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CONTRACULTURE AND SUBCULTURE 


YINGER 
Oberlin College 


Current sociological work extensive use the concept subculture—in the analysis 
delinquency, adolescence, regional and class differences, religious sects, occupational styles, 
and other topics. the study these areas, our understanding has been increased seeing 
norms that vary from more general standards manifestations, part, distinctive sub- 
societies. Unfortunately, however, the term subculture used several different ways. 
over 100 sources reviewed here, three clearly different meanings are found, with resultant 
imprecision its application. new term contraculture, suggested order distinguish 
between normative systems sub-societies and emergent norms that appear conflict situa- 
tions. The usefulness this distinction explored with reference several substantive areas 


research. 


and fruitful employment the concept 

subculture sociological and anthro- 
pological research. The term has been used 
focus attention not only the wide di- 
versity norms found many socie- 
ties but the normative aspects deviant 
behavior. The ease with which the term has 
been adopted, with little study its exact 
meaning its values and its difficulties, 
indicative its utility emphasizing so- 
ciological point view research that has 
been strongly influenced both individual- 
istic and moralistic interpretations. de- 
scribe the normative qualities occupa- 
tion, contrast the value systems social 
classes, emphasize the controlling power 
the code delinquent gang under- 
line sociological aspect these phenomena 
that often disregarded. 

the early days sociology and anthro- 
pology, key task was document the 
enormous variability culture from society 
society and explore the significance 
the overly simplified but useful idea. that 
“the mores can make anything right.” 
recent years that task has been extended 
the study the enormous variability cul- 


recent years there has been widespread 


ture within some societies. unfortunate 
that “subculture,” central concept this 
process, has seldom been adequately de- 
has been used hoc concept 


There are few formal definitions. For example: 
“The term ‘subculture’ refers this paper 
‘cultural variants displayed certain segments 
the population.’ Subcultures are distinguished not 
one two isolated traits—they constitute rela- 
tively cohesive cultural systems. They are worlds 
within the larger world our national culture.” 
(Mirra Komarovsky and Sargent, “Research 
into Subcultural Influencés upon Personality,” 
Sargent and Smith, editors, Culture and 
Personality, New York: The Viking Fund, 1949, 
143.) These authors then refer class, race, occu- 
pation, residence, and region. After referring 
sub-group values and language, Kimball Young and 
Raymond Mack state: shared learned be- 
haviors which are common specific group 
category are called subcultures.” (Sociology and So- 
cial Life, New York: American Book, 1959, 49.) 
They refer then ethnic, occupational, and re- 
gional variations. Blaine Mercer writes: society 
contains numerous subgroups, each with its own 
characteristic ways thinking and acting. These 
cultures within culture are called subcultures.” 
(The Study Society, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 
1958, 34.) Thereafter discusses Whyte’s Street- 
corner Society. Although these definitions are help- 
ful, they fail make several distinctions which are 
developed below. 
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CONTRACULTURE AND SUBCULTURE 


YINGER 
Oberlin College 


Current sociological work makes extensive use the concept subculture—in the analysis 
delinquency, adolescence, regional and class differences, religious sects, occupational styles, 
and other topics. the study these areas, our understanding has been increased seeing 
norms that vary from more general standards manifestations, part, distinctive sub- 
societies. Unfortunately, however, the term subculture used several different ways. 
over 100 sources reviewed here, three clearly different meanings are found, with resultant 
imprecision its application. new term contraculture, suggested order distinguish 
between normative systems sub-societies and emergent norms that appear conflict situa- 
tions. The usefulness this distinction explored with reference several substantive areas 


research. 


and fruitful employment the concept 

subculture sociological and anthro- 
pological research. The term has been used 
focus attention not only the wide di- 
versity norms found many socie- 
ties but the normative aspects deviant 
behavior. The ease with which the term has 
been adopted, with little study its exact 
meaning its values and its difficulties, 
indicative its utility emphasizing so- 
ciological point view research that has 
been strongly influenced both individual- 
istic and moralistic interpretations. de- 
scribe the normative qualities occupa- 
tion, contrast the value systems social 
classes, emphasize the controlling power 
the code delinquent gang under- 
line sociological aspect these phenomena 
that often disregarded. 

the early days sociology and anthro- 
pology, key task was document the 
enormous variability culture from society 
society and explore the significance 
the overly simplified but useful idea that 
“the mores can make anything right.” 
recent years that task has been extended 
the study the enormous variability cul- 


recent years there has been widespread 


ture within some societies. unfortunate 
that “subculture,” central concept this 
process, has seldom been adequately de- 
has been used hoc concept 


There are few formal definitions. For example: 
“The term ‘subculture’ refers this paper 
‘cultural variants displayed certain segments 
the Subcultures are distinguished not 
one two isolated traits—they constitute rela- 
tively cohesive cultural systems. They are worlds 
within the larger world our national culture.” 
(Mirra Komarovsky and Sargent, “Research 
into Influences upon Personality,” 
Sargent and Smith, editors, Culture and 
Personality, New York: The Viking Fund, 1949, 
143.) These authors then refer class, race, occu- 
pation, residence, and region. After referring 
sub-group values and language, Kimball Young and 
Raymond Mack state: “Such shared learned be- 
haviors which are common specific group 
category are called subcultures.” (Sociology and So- 
cial Life, New York: American Book, 1959, 49.) 
They refer then ethnic, occupational, and re- 
gional variations. Blaine Mercer writes: society 
contains numerous subgroups, each with its own 
characteristic ways thinking and acting. These 
cultures within culture are called subcultures.” 
(The Study Society, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 
1958, 34.) Thereafter discusses Whyte’s Street- 
corner Society. Although these definitions are help- 
ful, they fail make several distinctions which are 
developed below. 
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whenever writer wished emphasize the 
normative aspects behavior that differed 
from some general standard. The result 
has been blurring the meaning the 
term, confusion with other terms, and fail- 
ure frequently distinguish between two 
levels social causation. 


THREE USAGES SUBCULTURE 


Few concepts appear often current 
sociological writing. the course twelve 
months, have noted over 100 books and 
articles that make some use, from incidental 
elaborate, the idea “subculture.” 
The usages vary widely, however, that 
the value the term severely limited. 
chemists had only one word refer all 
colorless liquids and this led them pay 
attention only tne two characteristics 
shared common, their analysis would 
exceedingly primitive. Such analogy over- 
states the diversity ideas covered “sub- 
culture,” but the range very wide. Never- 
theless three distinct meanings 
described. 

some anthropological work, subculture 
refers certain universal tendencies that 
seem occur all societies. They underlie 
culture, precede it, and set limits the range 
its variation. Thus Kroeber writes: “In- 
deed, such more less recurrent near-regu- 
larities form process have date 
been formulated for culture are actually sub- 
cultural nature. They are limits set 
culture physical organic factors.” 
The Study Man, Linton uses subculture 
refer various pan-human phenomena that 
seem occur everywhere. 
natured and tyrannical parents may 
found societies that differ widely their 
family This use shades off into 


2A. Kroeber, “The Concept Culture 
Science,” Journal General Education, (April, 
1949), 187. See also Clyde Kluckhohn’s reference 
this idea “Culture and Behavior,” Gardner 
Lindzey, editor, Handbook Social Psychology, 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, Vol. 954; 
and Kroeber “Problems Process: Re- 
sults,” Sol Tax al., editors, Appraisal 
Anthropology Today, Chicago: University Chi- 
cago Press, 1953, 119. 

Linton, The Study Man, New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936, 486. See also his The 
Cultural Background Personality, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1945, pp. 148-151. Else- 


other concepts that are similar but not iden- 
tical: Edward Sapir’s “precultural” and 
Cooley’s “human refer biological 
and social influences that underlie all cul- 
tures.* Since subculture only rarely used 
today refer this series ideas, shall 
exclude them from further consideration, 
with the suggestion that the use Sapir’s 
term “precultural” might well clarify our 
thinking. 

Two other usages subculture represent 
much more serious confusion. The term 
often used point the normative systems 
groups smaller than society, give 
emphasis the ways these groups differ 
such things language, values, religion, 
diet, and style life from the larger society 
which they are part. Perhaps the most 
common referent this usage ethnic 
enclave (French Canadians Maine) 
region (the subculture the but 
the distinctive norms much smaller and 
more temporary groups (even particular 
friendship group) may described sub- 
culture. Kluckhohn, for example, refers 
“the subculture anthropologists” and 


where The Study Man, Linton uses subculture 
different sense, similar the second usage 
described below. 

Sapir, “Personality,” Encyclopedia 


the Social Sciences, New York: Macmillan, 


Vol. 12, 86; Charles Cooley, Human Nature 
and the Social Order, revised edition, New York: 
Scribner, 1922. 

See, e.g., John Morland, Millways Kent, 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 
1958; Julian Steward, The People Puerto Rico, 
Champaign: University Press, 1956; 
Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, Typology 
Latin American American Anthro- 
pologist, (June, 1955), pp. 428-451; Evon 
Vogt, Subcultural Continua Exempli- 
fied the Mormons and Texans,” American An- 
thropologist, (December, 1955), pp. 1163-1172; 
Murray Straus, “Subcultural Variations Ceylonese 
Mental Ability: Study National Character,” 
Journal Social Psychology, (February, 1954), 
pp. 129-141; Joel Montague and Edgar Epps, 
“Attitudes Toward Social Mobility Revealed 
Samples Negro and White Boys,” Pacific Socio- 
logical Review, (Fall, 1958), pp. 81-84; Hylan 
Lewis, Blackways Kent, Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1955; Robin Williams, 
Jr., American Society, New York: Knopf, 1951, 
Chapter 10; Langner, Test Intergroup 
Prejudice Which Takes Account Individual and 
Group Differences Values,” Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, (October, 1953), pp. 
554. 
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Riesman “subcultures among the faculty.” 

This second meaning, which itself con- 
tains some ambiguities, shall see, must 
distinguished from third meaning asso- 
ciated with when the reference norms 
that arise specifically from frustrating sit- 
uation from conflict between group and 
the larger society. Thus the emergent norms 
adolescent peer group have often been desig- 
nated “subcultural.” addition cultural 
dimension, this third usage introduces 
social-psychological dimension, for there 
direct reference the personality factors in- 
volved the development and maintenance 
the norms. Specifically, such personality 
tendencies frustration, anxiety, feelings 
role ambiguity, and resentment are shown 
involved the creation the sub- 
culture. The mutual influence personality 
and culture not distinctive characteristic 
this type subculture, course, for they 
are everywhere interactive. Thus: 


Tendencies for parents respond harshly 
their children’s aggressive behavior, for in- 
stance, common the members so- 
ciety, are referred equally the culture 
and the modal personality the parents. 
But the result the developing child not 
foregone conclusion: present knowledge sug- 
gests that under specifiable conditions out- 
comes different rigid politeness touchy 
latent hostility may follow. These conse- 
quences turn may lead cultural elabora- 
tions that seem superficially remote from the 
cultural starting point, yet are dynamically 


this quotation suggests, culture and 
personality are always empirically tied to- 
gether. Yet the nature the relation not 
the same all cases. The term subculture, 
when used the third way described here, 
raises position prominence one par- 
ticular kind dynamic linkage between 
norms and personality: the creation 
series inverse counter values (opposed 
those the surrounding society) face 


Brewster Smith, “Anthropology and Psychology,” 
John Gillin, editor, For Science Social Man, 
New York: Macmillan, 1954, 61. See.also Talcott 
Parsons and Edward Shils, editors, Toward 
General Theory Action, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951, esp. the monograph 
the editors; and Ralph Linton’s preface Abram 
Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers Society, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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serious frustration conflict. call at- 
tention the special aspects this kind 
normative system, suggest the term contra- 
culture. Before exploring the relationship be- 
tween subculture and contraculture, however, 
the range meanings given subculture even 
when limited the second usage re- 
quires comment. 


SUBCULTURE AND ROLE 


The variety referents for the term sub- 
culture very wide because the normative 
systems sub-societies can differentiated 
many grounds. The groups involved may 
range from large regional subdivision 
religious sect with only one small congrega- 
tion. The distinctive norms may involve 
many aspects language, 
diet, moral values—or, for example, only 
few separate practices among the members 
occupational group. Further distinctions 
among subcultures might made the 
basis time (has the subculture persisted 
through number generations?), origin 
(by migration, absorption dominant 
society, social physical segregation, occu- 
pational specialization, and other sources), 
and the mode relationship the sur- 
rounding culture (from indifference con- 
flict). Such wide variation the phenomena 
covered term can handled careful 
specification the several grounds for sub- 
classification. Confusion has arisen not 
much from the scope the term subculture 
from its use substitute for “role.” 
Only with great effort some degree 
clarity being achieved the use the role 
concept and the related terms “position” 
and “role Were this develop- 
ment retarded confusion role with sub- 
culture would unfortunate. All societies 
have differentiating roles, but only hetero- 
geneous societies have subcultures. Role 
that part full culture that assigned, 


See, e.g., Neal Gross, Ward Mason, and 
Explorations Role Analysis, New 
York: Wiley, 1958; Bates, “Position, Role, 
and Status: Reformulation Concepts,” Social 
Forces, (May, 1956), pp. 313-321; Robert 
Merton, “The Role-Set: Problems Sociological 
Theory,” British Journal Sociology, (June, 
1957), pp. 106-120; Nadel, The Theory 
Social Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957; 
Theodore Sarbin, “Role Theory,” Handbook 
Social Psychology, op. cit., Vol. Chapter 
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the appropriate rights and duties, those oc- 
cupying given These rights and 
duties usually interlock into system with 
those persons who occupy other positions. 
They are known and accepted all those 
who share the culture. Thus the role phy- 
sician known, least vague outline, 
most persons society and seen 
part the total culture. (This not pre- 
judge the question role consensus, for 
there may many non-role aspects being 
physician.) But subculture not tied 
this way into the larger cultural complex: 
refers norms that set group apart from, 
not those that integrate group with, the 
total society. Subcultural norms, 
trasted with role norms, are unknown to, 
looked down upon, thought separat- 
ing forces the other members society. 
There are doubtless subcultural aspects 
being physician—normative influences af- 
fecting his behavior that are not part his 
role, not culturally designated rights and 
duties. But the empirical mixture should 
not obscure the need for this analytic 
distinction. 

Along with confusion with the role con- 
cept, subculture carries many the ambigui- 
ties associated with the parent concept 
culture. much social scientific writing 
not all clear whether culture refers 
norms, that is, expected valued be- 


the interaction sociocultural and person- 


and therefore normal statistical sense 
only. This dual referent particularly likely 
found the work anthropologists. 
Perhaps because their concepts are derived 
largely from the study relatively more 
stable and homogeneous societies, they draw 
less sharply the distinction between the 
statistically normal and the Soci- 
ologists are more apt find necessary 
explore the tensions between the social order 
and culture, alert deviations, and 
they are therefore more likely define 
culture abstractly shared normative 
system. Yet much the commentary 
subculture refers behavior. judg- 
ment this identification unwise. Behavior 
the result the convergence many 
forces. One should not assume, when the 


specify roles within its own system. 


members group behave similar ways, 
that cultural norms produce this result. Col- 
lective behavior theory personality 
theory may also help account for the 
similarities. 


CONTRACULTURE 


Failure distinguish between role and 
subculture and vagueness the concept 
culture itself are not the only difficulties 
the use the idea subculture. Perhaps 
more serious the tendency obscure, 
under this one term, two levels explana- 
tion, one sociological and the other social- 
psychological, with resulting failure 
understand the causal forces work. 
few topics can one get wider agreement 
among sociologists than the dangers 
reductionism. psychologist attempts 
explain social facts psychological theories, 
throw the book (probably Durkheim) 
him; emphasize the “fallacy misplaced 
concreteness.” view the widespread 
neglect socio-cultural factors the ex- 
planation behavior, this necessary 
task. makes vitally important, however, 
keen awareness sociologists that they also 
deal with abstract model. Perhaps can 
reverse Durkheim’s dictum say: not 
try explain social psychological facts 
sociological theories; or, more adequately, 
not try explain behavior product 


ality influences) sociological theory 
alone. Yablonsky has recently reminded 
that excessively sociological theory 
gangs can result our seeing definite 
group structure and clear pattern norms 
where fact there “near-group,” with 
imprecise definition boundaries and 
limited agreement Carelessly 
used, our concepts can obscure the facts 
seek understand. 

see the cultural element delinquency 
adolescent group, phenomena that the 
surface are non-cultural even “anti-cul- 
tural,” was long step forward their ex- 
planation. But also necessary see 
the non-cultural aspects some 


Yablonsky, “The Delinquent Gang 
Near-Group,” Social Problems, (Fall, 1959), pp. 
108-117. 
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phenomena that the surface seem thor- 
ougly cultural. Our vocabulary needs 
rich enough help deal with these 
differences. The tendency use the same 
term refer phenomena that share some 
elements common, disregarding important 
differences, content with phyla names 
when need also designate genus and 
species. 

sharpen our analysis, suggest the use 
the term contraculture wherever the norm- 
ative system group contains, pri- 
mary element, theme conflict with the 
values the total society, where personality 
variables are directly involved the devel- 
opment and maintenance the group’s 
values, and wherever its norms can un- 
derstood only reference the relation- 
ships the group surrounding dominant 
None these criteria definitely 


the noun “contraculture” seek call 
attention the normative aspects the phenomena 
under study and the qualifying prefix call at- 
tention the conflict aspects. Similar terms are 
occasionally found the literature, but they are 
either defined only their use context are 
used differently from the meaning assigned con- 
traculture this paper. Harold Lasswell uses 
the term “countermores” refer “culture pat- 
terns which appeal mainly the (World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935, 64). then designates “revolu- 
tionists, prostitutes, prisoners, obscene and subver- 
sive talk”—which scarcely suggest clear analytic 
category. World Revolutionary Propaganda, 
New York: Knopf, 1939, Lasswell and Dorothy 
Blumenstock discuss the use inverse values 
revolutionary propaganda weapon and comment 
the presumed vulnerability deprived persons 
the countermores stressed this propaganda. 
Power and Society, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950, 49, Lasswell uses the term somewhat 
differently: “Countermores are culture traits sym- 
bolized the group deviations from the mores, 
and yet are expected certain amount 
bribery, for example, “normal” “and must in- 
cluded the candid observer part culture.” 

various points, Talcott Parsons more nearly 
approaches the meaning the concept contraculture 
used here, although more implication than 
direct definition, and without distinguishing from 
the concept subculture. Referring the ideo- 
logical aspects subculture, writes: “In such 
cases open break with the value-system and 
ideology the wider society may speak 
(The Social System, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1951, 355.) And later: “If, how- 
ever, the culture the deviant group, like that 
the delinquent gang, remains ‘counter-culture’ 
difficult find the bridges which can acquire 
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separates contraculture from subculture be- 
cause each continuum. Sub-societies fall 
along range with respect each criterion. 
The values most subcultures probably con- 
flict some measure with the larger culture. 
contraculture, however, the conflict 
element central; many the values, in- 
deed, are specifically contradictions the 
values the dominant culture. Similarly, 
personality variables are involved the de- 
velopment and maintenance all cultures 
and subcultures, but usually the influence 
personality way variations around 
theme that part the culture. contra- 
culture, the other hand, the theme itself 
expresses the tendencies the persons who 
compose it. Finally, the norms all sub- 
cultures are doubtless affected some de- 
gree the nature the relationship with 
the larger culture. subculture, pure 
type, however, does not require, for its un- 
derstanding, intensive analysis interaction 
with the larger culture; that is, its norms 
are not, any significant degree, product 
that interaction. But contraculture can 
understood only giving full attention 
the interaction the group which its 
bearer with the larger society. one thing 
say that the subculture the rural, lower- 
class Negro encourages slow, inefficient work. 
another thing say, with Charles 
Johnson, that such 
malingering,” contracul- 
tural way describing the same phenome- 
non. Johnson stressed the conflict element, 
the extent which the norm was product 
interaction white and Negro. There 
certainly value emphasizing the subcul- 
tural source some the values southern 
Negroes. Against racist views individual 
explanations, the sociologist opposes the sub- 
cultural: they strive less, have different 
sexual mores, otherwise vary from stand- 
ards the dominant society, part 
because they have been socialized accord- 
ance with different norms. But this not 
enough, for their similar behavior may 


influence over wider circles” (p. 522). not clear 
from these uses how counter-ideology and counter- 
culture are defined; but the important place 
Parsons gives the element ambivalence his 
use the concept subculture suggests that has 
mind something similar our concept contra- 
culture his use these various terms. (See ibid., 
286.) 
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interpreted part shared response 
frustrating environment. 

Empirically, subcultural and contracultural 
may mixed, course. Delin- 
quency and adolescent behavior almost cer- 
tainly manifest both influences. The need, 
however, develop clean analytic dis- 
tinction between the two order inter- 
pret wide variations their mixture. 


ADOLESCENT SUBCULTURE AND 
CONTRACULTURE 


The utility the distinction between con- 
traculture and subculture can tested 
applying several research problems 
where the concept subculture has been 
widely used. There extensive literature 
that interprets the behavior adolescents 
substantially these the words 
Havighurst and Taba: “Recent studies 
adolescents have emphasized the fact that 
boys and girls their teens have culture 
their own with moral standards and with 
moral pressures behind 
This culture has been called the ‘adolescent 
peer Riesman: “All the 
morality the group’s. Indeed, even the fact 
that morality concealed the con- 
fusing notion that the function the group 
the literature adolescent culture re- 


11See Talcott Parsons, Essays Sociological 
Theory Pure and Applied, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1949, Chapter Howard Becker, German Youth: 
Bond Free, New York: Oxford, 1946; 
Eisenstadt, From Generation Age 
Groups and the Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1956; David Riesman al., The Lonely 
Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950; 
Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Char- 
acter and Personality, New York; Wiley, 1949; 
Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology Parent-Youth 
Conflict,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1940), pp. 523-534; Ralph Linton, “Age and Sex 
Categories,” American Sociological Review, (Oc- 
tober, 1942), pp. 589-603; Joseph Gusfield, “The 
Problem Generations Organizational Struc- 
ture,” Social Forces, (May, 1957), pp. 323-330. 
For some contradictory evidence, see Westley 
and Frederick Elkin, “The Protective Environment 
and Adolescent Socialization,” Social Forces, 
(March, 1957), pp. 243-249; and Elkin and Westley, 
“The Myth Adolescent Culture,” American So- 
ciological Review, (December, 1955), pp. 
684. 
Op. cit., 35. 
Op. cit., 72. 


veals least four different levels inter- 
pretation, often only partially distinguished: 

There cultural level, which the 
roles adolescent boys and girls are de- 
scribed, the specialties (in Linton’s sense) 
are designated. There reason intro- 
duce concepts other than role specialty 
refer norms that are generally accepted 
elders and youths alike appropriate 
youth. 

the subcultural level, there are 
norms that manifest some separate system 
values accepted within the adolescent 
group. These norms are not part the role 
youth. part they are unknown the 
elders; part they conflict with standards 
accepted the elders. They are learned, 
not socialization the total society, but 
interaction within the sub-society 
youth. Thus interests, games, speech pat- 
terns, and aesthetic tastes may communi- 
cated among age-group with little refer- 
ence the larger culture. 

There are currents fashion 
other collective behavior that sweep through 
adolescent group, strongly influencing the 
difficult distinguish fashion from culture 
—many empirical phenomena have aspects 
both—it wise keep them apart con- 
ceptually. This not always done. The 
terminology Riesman closer that 
fashion than culture, but the net impres- 
sion his analysis that thinking 
control the peer group primarily 
cultural And the sentence 
following the one quoted above from Hav- 
ighurst and Taba reads: “Boys and girls, 
desiring the approval their age mates, 
follow the fashions the peer culture 
morals, dress, and speech. the peer 
group influence stems from fashion, then 
strictly speaking not culture. The two 
differ some degree their origins, their 
functions, and their 


14See Finestone, “Cats, Kicks, and 
Color,” Problems, (July, 1957), pp. 3-13. 
Here the among some Negroes seen “the 
personal counterpart expressive social move- 
ment.” 

Riesman, op. cit., esp. Chapter Jury 
Their Peers.” 

The desirability keeping distinct the analytic 
concepts culture and collective behavior, includ- 
ing fashion, cannot elaborated here. See Herbert 
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Many analyses the control exercised 
youth group over its members employ 
the concept contraculture, although the 
terminology and the assumptions are often 
those subculture culture. There em- 
phasis the cross-pressures which young 
people feel: they want adults, yet fear 
leave the securities childhood; they 
experience contradictory adult treatment— 
demand for grownup behavior here, the 
prevention there; ambiguity self- 
image leads efforts prove oneself full- 
fledged adult; there sexual frustration. 
The peer group may help one struggle 
with these cross-pressures, described 
Parsons: “Perhaps the best single point 
reference for characterizing the youth culture 
lies its contrast with the dominant pattern 
the adult male role. contrast with em- 
phasis responsibility this role, the ori- 
entation the youth culture more less 
specifically irresponsible.” This irrespon- 
sibility cannot understood simply an- 
other cultural norm, part the “role” 
youth, although these are Parsons’ terms. 
must studied the context strain, 
role ambiguity. Some sociologists explain 
this irresponsibility merely manifesta- 
tion the youth culture, thus obscuring the 
personality factors also involved. The de- 
scription and analysis adolescent sub- 
culture, sure, are important con- 
tribution the sociology youth. Many 
adolescents spend great deal time 
groups that sustain norms different from 
those the adult world; and adults often 
respond the behavior that follows these 
norms “ethnocentric” way. rely 
subcultural explanation alone, however, 
disregard the emergent quality many 
the standards and minimize the fact 
that they are often direct conflict with 
adult standards (which most adolescents 
themselves will soon accept). 

This sharp conflict values requires ex- 


Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” Lee, editor, 
Principles Sociology, New York: Barnes and 
Nobel, 1951; Ralph Turner and Lewis 
Killian, Collective Behavior, Englewood Cliffs, 
J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957; Edward Sapir, “Fash- 
ion,” Encyclopedia the Social Sciences, New 
York: Macmillan, 1931, Vol. pp. 139-144; Georg 
Simmel, American Journal Sociology, 
(May, 1957), pp. 541-558. 


Parsons, op. cit. Essays 92. 
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planation. Parsons states the facts clearly: 
“Negatively, there strong tendency 
repudiate interests adult things, and 
feel least certain recalcitrance the 
pressure adult expectations and disci- 
plines. Thus the youth culture not 
only, true the curricular aspects 
formal education, matter age status 
such but also shows signs being product 
tensions the relationship younger 
people and adults.” several other points 
Parsons develops the “reaction” theme and 
later uses the concept “reaction-forma- 
tion.” Should these various phenomena 
subsumed under the concept culture? 
one thing for society train its youth 
certain ways behaving. quite 
another for youth group develop inverse 
values effort struggle with role 
ambiguities and strains. The adolescent may 
experience both normative sanctions; but 
that should scarcely lead the social analyst 
disregard their differences. suggest the 
term contraculture order indicate the 
normative and the conflict aspects this 
type situation. 


DELINQUENT CONTRACULTURE 


The usefulness separating subcultural 
and contracultural influences seen partic- 
ularly clearly the analysis delinquency 
and criminality generally. Perhaps 
other field were there more gains 
understanding made possible the intro- 
duction sociological point view 
supplement and correct individualistic and 
interpretations. There little 
need review the extensive literature, from 
Delinquent Gangs Delinquent Boys, es- 
tablish the importance the normative ele- 
ment criminal and delinquent behavior. 
useful concept into total theory. “com- 
plex-adequate” may seem less 
sharp and definitive than one based one 
factor, but likely far more useful. 
Cohen’s excellent although labelled 


pp. 92-93. 
See ibid., pp. 101-102, 189-190, 342-345, 355. 
20See Robin Williams, Jr., “Continuity and 
Change Study,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1958), pp. 619-633. 
Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955. 
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study the culture the gang, does 
not overlook the psychogenic sources de- 
linquency. fact, his explanation the 
origins the subculture (contraculture) and 
its functions for the lower class male makes 
clear that the norms the gang are not 
learned, accepted, and taught the same 
way that learn what foods eat, what 
clothes wear, what language speak. 
The very existence the gang sign, 
part, blocked ambition. Because tensions 
set motion this blockage cannot 
resolved achievement dominant values, 
such values are repressed, their importance 
denied, counter-values affirmed. The gang 
member often ambivalent. Thwarted 
his desire achieve higher status the 
criteria the dominant society, accepts 
criteria can meet; but the reaction-forma- 
tion this response indicated the 
content the delinquent norms—non-utili- 
tarian, malicious, and negativistic, Cohen’s 
terms. This negative polarity represents the 
need repress his own tendencies accept 
the dominant cultural standards. This not 
say that the values the gang cannot 
explained partially cultural analysis, 
some extension the idea that “the 
mores can make anything right.” But sug- 
gest that Cohen’s multiple-factor analysis 
might have been clearer, and less subject 
misinterpretation, had introduced the con- 
cept contraculture alongside the concept 
subculture. One reviewer, for example, 
completely disregards the “negative polarity” 
theme: 

overall summary, cultural delinquency 
phenomenon culture, society, and socio- 
cultural experience. positive thing: 
members the several social classes are so- 
cialized, but there differentjal content 
the socialization. Delinquency not nega- 
tive thing; not result the breakdown 
society, nor the failure curb criminal 
instincts, nor the failure the family, the 
church, the school. The same set con- 
cepts, the same social and the same 
set logical assumptions account for both 
delinquency and lawfulness. Since delinquency 
any pathology account for 

This statement neither adequately represents 
Cohen’s thesis nor encourages explore 


Boys, American Sociological Review, (December, 
1955), 752. 


number important questions: Why 
only some those who are exposed the 
delinquent “subculture” learn it? Why 
those who follow the subculture often mani- 
fest ambivalence and guilt feelings? Why 
many the same patterns behavior 
occur areas and among groups where the 
presence the subculture much less clear 
significance the fact that the delinquent 
subculture not only different from but 
part least reversal the values the 
dominant culture? The use purely sub- 
cultural model analysis discourages 
even prevents the raising these questions 
and thus precludes adequate answers 
them. 

Cohen and Short have dealt with several 
these issues suggesting the need for 
typology. Specifically for the study delin- 
quency, they propose five types subcul- 
tures: the parent male (the central pattern 
described Delinquent Boys), the conflict- 
oriented, the drug addict, the semi-profes- 
sional theft, and the middle-class subcul- 
Although the criteria classifica- 
tion are not entirely clear, these categories 
are primarily descriptive. The concept 
contraculture might added this list 
type subculture, the one distinctive 
criterion used designate subculture 
the presence sub-society normative 
system that separates from the total so- 
ciety. Such procedure does not seem, how- 
ever, produce adequate taxonomy. 
the shift made from description analysis, 
from interest the content norms 
their etiology, important difference 
emerges between subculture and contracul- 
ture: the one set norms derives from 


See Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict Values 
Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (October, 1951), pp. 653-661; Alex Inkeles, 
“Personality and Social Structure,” Robert 
Merton al., editors, Sociology Today, New York: 
Basic Books, 1959, 254. 

24See Gresham Sykes and David Matza, 
“Techniques Neutralization: Theory Delin- 
quency,” American Sociological Review, (Decem- 
ber, 1957), pp. 

John Kitsuse and David Dietrick, “Delin- 
quent Boys: American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1959), pp. 208-215. 

Albert Cohen and James Short, “Research 
Delinquent Subcultures,” The Journal Social 


14, (1958), pp. 20-37. 
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standard socialization sub-society; the 
other stems from conflict and frustration 
the experience those who share many 
the values the whole society but are 
thwarted their efforts achieve those 
values. 

should stressed once more that these 
are analytic concepts, one which 
adequate handle the empirical variations 
delinquent behavior. Failure recognize 
the abstract quality our conceptual tools 
leads unnecessary disagreements. When 
Miller describes the Class Culture 
Generating Milieu Gang Delinquency,” 
for example, points important series 
influences that derive from the value sys- 
tem the lower-class his 
effort emphasize this aspect the etiology 
delinquency, however, tends overlook 
the kind evidence reported Sykes and 
Matza, Cohen, Finestone, Yablonsky, the 
McCords, and others concerning collective 
behavior and personality Surely 
the evidence now rich enough for 
state definitively that delinquency 
multi-variable product. The task ahead 
not prove that stems largely from cul- 
tural subcultural contracultural influ- 
ences, but spell out the conditions under 
which these and other factors will found 
various empirical 


Walter Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
Generating Milieu Gang Delinquency,” The 
Journal Social Issues, 14, (1958), pp. 5-19. 

addition the studies Sykes and Matza, 
Cohen, Finestone, and Yablonsky cited above; see 
William McCord and Joan McCord, Origins 
Crime. New Evaluation the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 

recent manuscript, Sykes and Matza sug- 
gest that delinquent behavior can profitably 
studied exaggerated expression certain 
“subterranean values” the dominant society (the 
search for excitement, the use get 
without too much work, and aggression). This idea 
deserves careful study. The main research task 
discover the conditions which promote selective 
and exaggerated attention these values the 
cost neglect the more prominent “public” 
values. seems likely that this task will lead the 
incorporation the “subterranean thesis 
into the larger complex theories delin- 
quency. The thesis raises question terminology 
connection with the present paper: what point 
does exaggerated emphasis value become 
counter-value virtue the exaggeration? Some 
cultural support can found complex society 
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CONTRACULTURAL ASPECTS CLASS 
AND OCCUPATION 


The same admixture the concepts 
culture, subculture, and contraculture 
found the extensive literature occupa- 
tions and classes. Doubtless all three forces 
are found many instances, and the re- 
search task untangle their various in- 
fluences. may stretch the meaning the 
term too far speak the position the 
“middle-class member,” with its culturally 
designated role specifications; although 
relatively stable societies the usage seems ap- 
propriate. such societies, many the 
rights and obligations various status levels 
are culturally defined. more mobile class 
systems, however, subcultural and contra- 
cultural norms become important. Our un- 
derstanding the American class system has 
certainly been deepened the last twenty 
years the descriptions differences, 
among classes, value perspectives, time 
orientations, levels aspiration, leisure-time 
styles, and child rearing 


for many patterns behavior that are not fully 
valued. society may accept even applaud 
pattern that used limited degree while con- 
demning its extravagant use. And the meaning the 
pattern the life the individual when found 
culturally approved degree differs from what 
when the pattern becomes dominant theme. 
discover why some subterranean values are raised 
into style life, therefore, requires more than 
cultural analysis. (See Gresham Sykes and David 
Matza, “Juvenile Delinquency and Subterranean 
Values,” unpublished manuscript, 1960.) 

the many this area, see Charles 
McArthur, “Personality Differences Between Middle 
and Upper Classes,” Journal Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, (March, 1955), pp. 247-254; 
Melvin Kohn, “Social Class and Parental Values,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1959), 
pp. Hollingshead and Frederick 
Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 
Wiley, 1958; Clyde White, “Social Class Dif- 
ferences the Uses Leisure,” American Journal 
Sociology, (September, 1955), pp. 145-151; 
John Clausen and Melvin Kohn, “The Eco- 
logical Approach Social Psychiatry,” American 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1954), pp. 
140-151; Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, 
New York: Wiley, 1949; Louis Schneider and Sverre 
Lysgaard, “The Deferred Gratification Pattern: 
Preliminary Study,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1953), pp. 142-149; Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
“Socialization and Social Class Through Time and 
Space,” Eleanor Maccoby al., editors, 
Readings Social Psychology, New York: Holt, 
1958, pp. 400-425. 
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The introduction the concept sub- 
culture has helped avoid class derived 
biasses the interpretation the wide 
variations these phenomena. class 
analysis the study deviations, how- 
ever, there may some over-compensation 
the effort eliminate the distortions 
middle-class and often rural 
There evidence suggest that differences 
between classes are based less upon different 
values and norms than the subcultural ap- 
proach suggests. The “innovations” lower- 
class members, use Merton’s term, are not 
simply subcultural acts defined innovative 
middle-class persons. They are part 
responses frustrating situation. They are 
efforts deal with the disjunction means 
and ends. When the disjunction reduced, 
the variations value and behavior are re- 
duced. Thus Rosen found, “surprisingly,” 
that Negroes the Northeast made higher 
scores “achievement value” test than 
his description Negro “culture” led him 
expect. This may indicate that the low 
achievement response less the result 
subcultural norm than protest against 
difficult situation. the situation improves, 
the achievement value Stephen- 
son’s discovery that occupational plans 
lower-class youth are considerably below 
those higher-class youth, but that their 
aspirations are only slightly lower, bears 
this same point. His data suggest that the 
classes differ not only norms, but also 
Differences behavior, there- 
fore, are only partly result subcultural 
contrasts. The lower educational aspirations 
lower-class members are also found 
part situationally induced, not simply 


Wright Mills, “The Professional Ideology 
Social Pathologists,’ American Journal So- 
ciology, (September, pp. 

Bernard Rosen, “Race, Ethnicity, and the 
Achievement Syndrome,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (February, 1959), pp. 47-60. highly 
important, aspiration studies, compare, not 
absolute levels, but the extent aspiration above 
the existing level individuals their families. 
low absolute target for lower-class members may 
require larger reach than higher target for 
middle-class persons. See Leonard Reissman, “Levels 
Aspiration and Social Class,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1953), pp. 233-242. 

Richard Stephenson, “Mobility Orientation 
and Stratification 1,000 Ninth Graders,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1957), pp. 


normatively induced. When the situation 
changes, values and behavior change, 
Mulligan found his study the response 
the sons blue-collar workers the 
educational opportunities the Bill, and 
Wilson reports his investigation the 
aspirations lower-class boys attending 
higher-class schools and upper-class boys 
attending lower-class 

short, our thinking about differences 
behavior among social classes will sharp- 
ened distinguish among those dif- 
ferences that derive from role influences, 
those based subcultural variations, and 
those that express contracultural responses 
deprivation. The proportions will vary from 
society society; the research task 
specify the conditions under which various 
distributions occur. One would expect, 
propose one hypothesis, find more con- 
tracultural norms among lower-class mem- 
bers open society than similar 
group closed society. 

The interpretation differential behavior 
among the members various occupational 
categories can also strengthened the 
distinctions made above. Here the contrast 
between role and subculture especially 
useful. The role teacher consists the 
rights and duties that integrate him into 
system expected and established relation- 
ships with others. The teaching subculture, 
the other hand, insofar exists, 
separates teachers from the cultural world 
others. either unknown others or, 
known, source disagreement and per- 
haps conflict with others. There are also 
contracultural aspects some occupational 
styles life. interpreting the differences 
between the values jazz musicians and 
“squares,” for example, Becker writes: “their 
rejection commercialism music and 
squares social life was part the casting 
aside the total American culture men 
who could enjoy privileged status but who 
were unable achieve satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustment within it.” Their style 


Raymond Mulligan, “Socio-Economic Back- 
ground and College Enrollment,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1951), pp. 188-196; Alan 
Wilson, “Residential Segregation Social Classes 
and Aspirations High School Boys,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1959), pp. 
845. 
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life, other words, can understood only 
supplementing the cultural and subcul- 
tural dimensions with the conflict theme. 
Cameron develops the same point. Although 
makes use the term subculture, 
describes the differentiating norms the 
dance-band presumably result 
the “esoteric” aspects their art, the dif- 
ferences their time schedule, and the like. 
But also describes the contra aspects 
some the norms, and suggests that they 
derive from the fact that early recruitment 
ties the jazz musician the adolescence 


CONCLUSION 


Poorly defined terms plague research 
many areas, particularly the specification 
relationships between sociological and 
social psychological levels analysis. Thus 
still used refer both social 
structural fact and personality fact, al- 
though this confusion gradually being re- 
duced. “Role” may refer, alternately, 
rights and duties prescribed for the occupants 
that position. And subculture, have sug- 
gested, used designate both the tradi- 
emergent norms group caught 
frustrating and conflict-laden situation. This 
paper indicates that there are differences 
the origin, function, and perpetuation 
traditional and emergent norms, and sug- 
gests that the use the concept contra- 
culture for the latter might improve socio- 
logical analysis. 

Hypotheses guide the study sub- 
culture can most profitably derived from 
general theory culture. illustra- 
tion, may hypothesized that sub- 
culture will appear, the first instance, 
munication that brings groups different 
cultural background into membership the 
same society, followed physical social 
isolation both that prevents full assimila- 
tion. 


Musician and His Audience,” American Journal 
Sociology, (September, 1951), pp. 136-144. 

Cameron, “Sociological Notes the 
Jam Session,” Social Forces, (December, 1954), 
pp. 177-182. 
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Hypotheses concerning contracultures, 
the other hand, can best derived from 
social psychological theory—from the study 
collective behavior, the frustration-aggres- 
sion thesis, the theory group formation. 
One might hypothesize, for example, that 
under conditions deprivation and frustra- 
tion major values (in context where 
the deprivation obvious because exten- 
sive communication with the dominant 
group), and where value confusion and weak 
social controls obtain, contracultural norms 
will appear. would expect find, ac- 
cording these propositions, many sub- 
cultural values among southern rural Ne- 
groes. Among first and second generation 
urban Negroes, however, one would expect 
increase contracultural norms. Both 
groups are deprived, but the urban situa- 
tion there more “value leakage” from the 
dominant group, more value confusion, and 
weakened social 

The subculture the sociologist requires 
sophistication about the full range human 
behavior. This desideratum has led the 
proposition that the vast diversity norms 
believed and acted upon the members 
modern society not sign value 
confusion and breakdown but rather in- 
dication that urban life brings into one 
system interaction persons drawn from 
many cultural worlds. One unanticipated 
consequence the sociological subculture 
may that exaggerate the normative 
insulation and solidarity these various 
worlds. important empirical question 
concerns the extent and results their 
interaction. 


There are numerous alternative ways which 
the protest against deprivation can expressed. 
Delinquency and drug addiction often have 
contracultural aspect; but somewhat less clearly, 
political and religious movements among disprivi- 
leged groups may also invert the values the in- 
fluential but inaccessible dominant group. Thus the 
concept contraculture may help understand, 
for example, the Garveyite movement, the Ras 
Tafari cult, and some aspects the value schemes 
lower-class sects. (See, e.g., Liston Pope, Mill- 
hands and Preachers, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942; and George Simpson, “The Ras 
Tafari Movement Jamaica: Study Race 
and Class Conflict,” Social Forces, (December, 
1955), pp. 167-170.) 


REPUTATION AND REALITY THE STUDY 
“COMMUNITY POWER” 


RAYMOND WOLFINGER 
Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral Sciences 


The currently popular research design ranking community’s leaders according their 
reputations for power found seriously deficient technique for the study 


local political system. The frequent assumption that power equally distributed for all 
issues results inaccurate descriptions and respondents tacitly basing “general power” 
rankings specific salient issue. difficult avoid confusion between status and power 
without using questions complicated and qualified impractical interview. 
Even politically experienced respondents are unreliable observers. any case influence rank- 
ings are not useful because: (1) there way assess the relative power top-ranked 
individuals compared presumably less powerful persons without making unwarranted 
(2) identification leaders not adequate description political system; 


influence the study local politics 
than Floyd Hunter’s Community Power 
Based new research tech- 
nique which promised make the study 
political influence easier and more sys- 
tematic, this volume reported that power 
“Regional City” (Atlanta) was concentrated 
small, cohesive elite businessmen. 
Following the publication Community 
Power Structure number researchers 
used Hunter’s method other cities and, 
for the most part, produced similar findings 
business dominance.? The basic assump- 


books recent years have had more 


thinking the topics covered this paper 
has been greatly influenced Robert Dahl and 
Nelson Polsby. indebted them and 
Fred Greenstein, Charles Lindblom, and Bar- 
bara Kaye for their many valuable comments 
earlier draft this paper. 

1Chapel Hill: University North Carolina 
Press, 1953. 

Agger, “Power Attributions the 
Local Community,” Social Forces, 1956), 
pp. 322-331; Robert Agger and Vincent Ostrom, 
“The Political Structure Small Community,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1956), pp. 
81-89; Robert Agger and Vincent Ostrom, 
“Political Participation Small Community,” 
Heinz Eulau al., editors, Political Behavior, 
Chicago: Free Press, 1957, pp. 138-148; Robert 
Agger and Daniel Goldrich, “Community Power 
Structures and Partisanship,” American Sociological 
Review, (August, 1958), pp. 383-392; Ernest 
Barth and Baha Abu-Laban, “Power Structure and 
the Negro Sub-Community,” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1959), pp. 69-76; Orrin 
Klapp and Vincent Padgett, “Power Structure 
and Decision-making Mexican Border City,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1960), 


(3) the reputational method assumes static distribution power. 
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tion underlying this method that reputa- 
tions for influence are index the distri- 
bution influence. The researcher asks re- 
spondents either rank names list 
name individuals who would most in- 
fluential securing the adoption pro- 
ject, assigns power the 


pp. 400-406 Delbert Miller, “Industry and Com- 
munity Power Structures: Comparative Study 
American and English City,” American 
Sociological Review, (February, 1958), pp. 
15; Delbert Miller, “Decision-making Cliques 
Community Power Structures: Comparative 
Study American and English City,” Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, (November, 1958), pp. 
299-310; Robert Schulze and Leonard Blum- 
berg, “The Determination Local Power Elites,” 
American Journal Sociology, (November, 
1957), pp. 290-296. Hunter himself did similar 
research Salem, Massachusetts; see Floyd Hunter, 
Ruth Connor Schaffer and Cecil Sheps, Com- 
munity Organization: Action and Inaction, Chapel 
Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1956. 
George Belknap and Ralph Smuckler, using the 
reputational method, not assert that their top 
leaders dominate decision making comprise 
unified group, and not regard their findings 
descriptive political system; see their “Political 
Power Relations Mid-West Public 
Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1956), pp. 73-81. 

Hunter asked several authoritative sources, e.g., 
the Chamber Commerce and the League 
Women Voters, for lists leaders their respective 
fields and then asked panel judges rank the 
ten most powerful persons each the four lists 
leaders. The top ten names each list comprised 
the persons whom Hunter termed the top leader- 
ship Regional City. interviewed most these 
and from these and other sources presented 
description the “community power structure,” the 
pattern that explained policy making Regional 
City. Succeeding studies did not always use this two- 


\ 


leader-nominees according the number 
times they are named respondents; the 
highest-ranking nominees are described 
the community’s “power structure.” This 
technique for describing local political 
system referred below the reputa- 
tional power-attribution method. 
Several scholars have criticized Hunter’s 
work various but there has 
been detailed evaluation the reputa- 
tional method. Judging the flow re- 
search making use this con- 
tinues highly The purpose 


step nomination and ranking procedure; and 
some cases the reputational researchers elaborated 
their description the “power structure” inter- 
viewing leader-nominees and other informants. 

Dahl, “The Concept Power,” Be- 
havioral Science, (July, 1957), pp. 201-215; Dahl, 
“Hierarchy, Democracy, and Bargaining Politics 
and Economics,” Stephen Bailey al., Research 
Frontiers Politics and Government, Washington, 
C.: The Brookings Institution, 1955, pp. 45-69; 
Dahl, Critique the Ruling Elite Model,” 
American Political Science Review, (June, 1958), 
pp. 463-469; Herbert Kaufman and Victor Jones, 
“The Mystery Power,” Public Administration 
Review, (Summer, 1954), pp. 205-212; Nelson 
Polsby, “The Sociology Community Power: 
Reassessment,” Social Forces, (March, 1959), 
pp. 232-236, Polsby, “Three Problems 
Analysis Community Power,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1959), pp. 
Peter Rossi, “Community Decision-Making,” 
Roland Young, editor, Approaches the Study 
Politics, Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1958, pp. 363-382. 

the most ambitious these projects 
Edwin Rhyne’s attempt test the commonly- 
accepted proposition that political with 
two-party competition are most conducive pop- 
ular participation political decision making. 
reports the oppos‘te conclusion but emphasizes the 
tentative nature his findings. See his “Political 
Parties and Decision Making Three Southern 
Counties,” American Political Science Review, 
(December, 1958), pp. 1091-1107. See also William 
Form and William D’Antonio, “Integration 
and Cleavage among Community Influentials 
Two Border Cities,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1959), pp. 804-814. 

the major exception the review article 
Kaufman and Jones, op. cit., reviews Com- 
munity Power Structure were favorable and 
some cases enthusiastic. See the following reviews: 
Jack London, American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1955), pp. Wright Mills, Social 
Forces, (October, 1953), pp. Louis Smith, 
Journal Politics, (February, 1954), pp. 
150; Donald Strong, American Political Science 
Review, (March, 1954), pp. 235-237. London 
disagreed with Hunter’s attribution power 
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this paper explore the utility the 
reputational method for the study local 
political systems. This inquiry involves two 
questions: (1) Are reputations for power 
adequate index the distribution 
power? (2) Even the respondents’ percep- 
tions power relations are accurate, 
useful describe political system 
presenting rankings the leading partici- 
pants according their power? 

can argued that the reputational 
method should regarded merely sys- 
tematic first step studying city’s political 
system rather than comprehensive tech- 
nique for discovering the distribution 
power. Under this modest construction the 
researcher would not rely the method 
identify and rank all decision makers but 
would use guide knowledgeable per- 
sons who would turn give him leads 
other informants until had complete pic- 
ture the political system under study. 
Viewed this unambitious light, the reputa- 
tional technique little more than method- 
ologically elaborate variant the older 
procedure asking insiders—city hall re- 
porters, politicians, and on—for quick 
rundown the local big shots order 
identify potentially useful interviewees. 

The reputational researchers not make 
such modest claims for their method,’ nor 
their critics take such limited view. 
While not aware any explicit pub- 
lished statement this effect, the reputa- 
tional studies give the impression that the 
technique regarded considerably more 
than ritualized political introduction. The 


individuals rather than groups, but did not contest 
his finding that the business element Regional 
City dominated policy making. For other endorse- 
ments the reputational method see Gordon 
Blackwell, “Community Analysis,” Young, op. 
pp. 305-317; William Gore and Fred 
Silander, Bibliographical Essay Decision 
Making,” Administrative Science Quarterly, (June, 
1959), 106; Arthur Kornhauser, “Power Rela- 
tionships and the Role the Social Scientist,” 
Kornhauser, editor, Problems Power American 
Democracy, Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1957, 196. 

Gore and Silander, Rhyne, and 
Schulze and Blumberg are among those who see 
more ambitious technique. Blackwell hails Hunter 
pioneer who has made significant methodo- 
logical contribution the study politics, op. cit., 
317. 
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putative validation findings yielded 
this the assumption that “power 
structure” consists those persons most 
often given high rankings panels 
judges,® and tendency limit descriptions 
decision making the activities the 
top-ranked all point belief 
that this method sufficient tool study 
the distribution political power com- 
munity. 


THE PROBLEM AMBIGUITY 


Assuming for the moment that worth- 
while rank political actors with respect 
their power, the reputational method 
adequate for this purpose? There are two 
major causes ambiguity inherent ask- 
ing respondents name rank order the 
most powerful members their community: 
the variability power from one type 
issue another; and the difficulty making 
sure that researcher and respondent share 
the same definition power. Each these 
problems examined turn below, using 
the familiar concept power: has power 
over the extent that can get 
something that would not otherwise 
do.” The term scope used refer 
those actions which are affected 
A’s exercise power; for example, the 
major scope school superintendent’s 
power public 

order compare the power two 
individuals one must either assume that 
power distributed evenly for all scopes 
present different set rankings for each 


Blackwell, op. cit., 317; Miller, “Industry 
and Community op. cit., 10n. 

Miller, “Industry and Community cit., 
10, and “Decision-making Cliques op. cit., 
pp. 300-301. 

op. cit., passim. See Kaufman and 
Jones for criticism this limitation, cit., pp. 
209-211. 

“The Concept Power,” cit., pp. 
202-203. This similar Herbert Simon’s defini- 
tion influence Models Man, New York: 
Wiley, 1957, pp. 65-66; and Harold Lasswell 
and Abraham Kaplan’s definition power par- 
ticipation the making decisions Power and 
Society, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, 
75. 

12For similar uses this term see Dahl, “The 
Concept Power,” op. cit., pp. 203, 205-206; and 
Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 73, 77. 


most powerful man town schoo! affairs 
and named the most powerful urban 
renewal there way compare their 
power except asserting that power 
one scope more “important” than 
another. Most the reputational researchers, 
their failure specify scopes solicit- 
ing reputations for influence, assume that the 
power their leader-nominees equal for 
all issues; some researchers specifically state 
that they are concerned with general 
category community leadership.” This 
improbable, for instance, that the same 
people who decide which houses prostitu- 
tion are protected return for graft 
payments also plan the public school cur- 
riculum. Moreover, recent research reveals 
specialized leadership, for example, studies 
Bennington, and New 

individual’s political power varies with 
different issues. Therefore power” 
rankings are misleading. Furthermore, the re- 
searcher cannot sure that his respondent 
not tacitly basing his rankings com- 
munity leaders implicit scope, with 
the result that individual may given 
high general power rating because 
perceived very influential par- 
ticular issue which either currently im- 
portant the community salient the 


13See Dahl, Critique the Ruling Elite 
Model,” op. cit., pp. 463-464, and “The Concept 
Power,” op. cit., 206. 

and Blumberg, op. cit., 292n. Miller 
and Hunter also express interest “general 
power structure.” See Hunter, Schaffer and Sheps, 
op. cit., pp. xi-xii; and Miller, “Industry and Com- 
munity op. cit., 10, and “Decision-making 
Cliques op. cit., 300. 

Scoble, “Yankeetown: Leadership 
Three Decision-Making presented 
the annual meeting the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, C., 1956. 

Robert Dahl, “Organization for Deci- 
sions New Haven,” paper presented the an- 
nual meeting the American Political Science As- 
sociation, St. Louis, 1958; and Polsby, “Three 
Problems op. cit. References New Haven 
are based research decision making that 
city Dahl, Polsby, and the writer, including 
year direct observation the activities the 
mayor and his chief officials. 

Polsby has suggested several possible referents 
for responses made when issues are unspecified; see 
his “The Sociology op. cit., 232n. 


ou 


Robert Agger—the only case, believe, 
which respondents’ rankings are presented 
both for specific issues and general power— 
suggest that this more than academic 
Agger reports the number 
nominations received each eight leader- 
nominees. Three these reputed leaders 
received the bulk the nominations for 
“most influential,” but the distribution 
nominations the three specialized areas 
quite different: who was not named 
generally influential single re- 
spondent, received per cent all nomina- 
tions for most influential “community 
welfare”; “G” received four per cent the 
nominations for general influence and 
per cent for influence school affairs; the 
corresponding figures for were five and 
per cent. What scopes these respondents 
had mind when they made their nomina- 
tions general leaders anybody’s guess. 
The validity the reputational method 
weakened the difficulty determining 
whether the interviewer and his respondents 
have the same idea what the former seeks. 
The problem defining political power has 
vexed generations social scientists, many 
whom have suggested definitions which 
display considerable conceptual and logical 
ingenuity. researcher asking questions 
based this complicated concept can either 
inflict his definition power each re- 
spondent use simplified analogous ques- 
tion. would require “man the street” 
cooperative the point masochism 
stand still while interviewer labored 
through the definitions and qualifications 
that are found the literature power. 
But the alternative embraced many re- 
searchers has equally great disadvantages be- 
cause the ambiguity their questions. 
Several researchers have used some variant 
the following question: “If project were 
before the community that required decision 
group leaders—leaders that nearly 


Agger, “Power Attributions op. cit. 
study soliciting nominations several specialized 
areas produced quite different rankings individ- 
uals each three scopes, with the exception 
one nominee, the local newspaper editor. See 
Alexander Fanelli, Typology Community 
Leadership Based Influence within the Leader 
Sub-System,” Social Forces, (May, 1956), pp. 
332-338. 
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everyone would accept—which ten the 
list forty would you This 
question could ask for popularity, malleabil- 
Hunter’s “Who the ‘biggest’ man 
town?” also susceptible numerous 

The ambiguity such questions illus- 
trated study which the researchers 
asked 107 steel union members and officials 
identify the “big shots” The 
respondents named the banker, the Chamber 
Commerce, the mayor, other city officials, 
the gambling syndicate, and the steel com- 
pany, which dominated the town economic- 
ally. respondent mentioned the union 
its officers. Hunter and others might take 
this evidence the union’s political im- 
potence. But the union obviously was 
influential force local politics. All but 
three the respondents said that the police 
were friendly and partial them collec- 
tive bargaining, the most important issue 
for most union members; the three excep- 
tions termed the police neutral. fact, the 
union leaders had made deal with the 
mayor, trading union political support for 


This question was first used Hunter, op. cit., 
62. The same question variant was used 
Miller, “Industry and Community cit., 
12, and “Decision-making Cliques op. cit., 
301; Barth and Abu-Laban, op. cit., 72; and 
Schulze and Blumberg, cit., 292n. 

Hunter tacitly acknowledges this drawback 
mentioning that one very powerful man Re- 
gional City ranked comparatively low responses 
this question because his reputation for re- 
fusing serve committees, op. cit., 64. This 
question assumes that the nature the “project” 
under consideration would make difference 
one’s nominations. 

Hunter, op. cit., 62. Polsby has pointed out 
the ambiguity such questions; see “The Sociology 

op. cit., 232. The influence the wording 
questions respondents’ answers has long been 
serious problem for public opinion researchers 
and others. Some the reputational researchers 
seem not have been too careful about the phras- 
ing their questions. would interesting 
use split-pair techniques learn how responses 
vary with changes the wording the basic 
“Who has the power?” question. See, e.g., Hadley 
Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947, Chapters and 

Seidman, Jack London and Bernard 
Karsh, “Political Consciousness Local Unions,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Winter, 1952), pp. 
692-702. 
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police favoritism. The police were friendly 
that they cooperated periodic drives 
which all non-members were forcibly pre- 
vented from entering the steel plant. Most 
union members did not, however, view police 
favoritism political phenomenon. One 
might also explain their listing shots” 
attribution status rather than power 
(with the exception, perhaps the gambling 
syndicate). 

The reputational method appears 
sulting from respondents’ confusion status 
and power. This difficulty amplified the 
low esteem which labor leaders, local 
politicians, and municipal officials are often 
held, well their usually lower socio- 
economic status compared businessmen 
and leaders charitable organizations. 
many cities control political parties and 
municipal offices has passed from “Anglo- 
Saxon” businessmen people recent im- 
migrant stock and generally lower social 
For example, scarcely any New 
Haven economic social leaders participate 
party politics, activity which the 
city’s populous Irish, Jewish, and Italian 
groups another New En- 
land city where the outnumbered high-status 
Yankees have shifted their attention and 
aspirations activities which money, 
leisure, and social status count more heavily, 
“the functions status allocation and recog- 
nition, which were once performed public 
office-holding, have been shifted 
period the community service organ- 
ization.” 

These differences pose problem for repu- 
tational researchers, who often rely volun- 
tary organizations for initial nominations 


James McKee has described this process 
Lorain, Ohio “Status and Pawer the Industrial 
Community: Comment Druckef’s Thesis,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1953), 
pp. 364-370. McKee reports that union leaders 
not participate very much decision making 
private civic welfare activities and that politically 
powerful members minority ethnic groups still 
tend have rather low social status. See also Peter 
Rossi and Alice Rossi, “An Historical Perspec- 
tive the Functions Local Politics,” revision 
paper presented the annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society, Detroit, 1956. 

24See Dahl, “Organization op. cit.; and 
Polsby, “Three Problems op. cit. 

Rossi and Rossi, cit., 15. 


leaders. The nominees are then ranked 
panels which usually are composed largely 
business and professional people. One 
might expect that the wealthy become less 
influential politics they value political 
office less these circumstances, 
questions which not distinguish between 
status and power, and between public and 
private scopes, are likely lead researchers 


leader-nominees whose power may ex- 


ercised chiefly country club’s admissions 
committee. Businessmen, when asked ques- 
tions about “projects,” are apt base their 
answers those types private activity 
which they are most active and influential, 
and which are most salient them. This may 
one reason why the reputational method 
tends turn ruling elites consisting 
largely businessmen. 

Ambiguity can minimized asking 
questions about specific scopes and eschewing 
the the local big shot?” approach. 
This would eliminate situations which 
the interviewer assumes that getting 
reports political power when respondents 
fact are ascribing status merely re- 
vealing who pulls the strings the Rotary 
Club’s program committee. Limiting the 
question specific political issues still will 
not impose respondents the same criteria 
that might lead social scientist define 
certain event reflecting power relation- 
ship, but probably the best that can 
done with this method. 

Specifying scopes minimizes ambiguity 
and provides more accurate description 
politics permitting comparisons in- 
fluence different areas. This procedure also 
gives the respondent cue reality and 
weakens the force local myths about 
politics. man willing assert that Yankee 
bankers run “everything” might make 
more cautious reply when asked specifically 
about the municipal welfare department. 


26“Far too frequently they [businessmen] also 
have strong distaste for politics and politicians— 
distaste that can particularly strong when the 
politicians happen Democrats” (The Editors 
Fortune, The Exploding Metropolis, New York: 
Doubleday, Anchor Edition, 1958, xvii). Scoble 
reports that his respondents tended nominate 
leaders those individuals who agreed with them 
(op. cit., 41), Agger and Goldrich (op. cit., 
391). 


As 


THE PREVALENCE MISPERCEPTION 


Assuming now that interviewer and re- 
spondent have mind the same phenome- 
non, how accurate are the respondent’s per- 
ceptions? There some evidence that these 
are inaccurate, and date none the power 
attribution studies has been validated this 
point other 

One the most striking examples in- 
accurate perception appears footnote 
paper Pellegrin and Coates the in- 
fluence absentee-owned corporations 
southern city: 


The typical interviewee businessman] 
this study described local government offi- 
cials relatively powerless figures who not 
have the backing influential groups but se- 
cured their positions through the support 
working-class voters. Indeed, these officials 
were more often than not targets ridicule 
for those who evaluated their positions the 
power structure. The relative lack inte- 
gration Bigtown’s interest groups makes 
possible for governmental officials sponsor 
civic projects which are sometimes successful, 
spite opposition from one another 
the “crowds” big business]. Interest 
groups find difficult express publicly op- 
position projects which attract widespread 
support. would “bad public rela- 
tions,” perhaps unprofitable the long 


Blackwell maintains that studies which Hunter 
has conducted other communities have verified 
the findings his inquiry Regional City (op. 
cit., 317). But Hunter’s description the politi- 
cal system City not evidence for the accuracy 
his description City and since has not 
studied Regional City means alternative 
procedure, his method has not been validated. 
Miller reports correlations between choice 
“key influential” and some forms participation 
civic groups, but none these activities has 
been shown index political power. See 
his “Industry and Community cit., pp. 12, 
13. also asserts that valuable test this 
technique” power attribution was conducted 
John Foskett and Raymond 
10n). See the latter’s “The Measurement Influ- 
ence Community Research Studies 
the State College Washington, (June, 1957), 
pp. 148-154. But Foskett and Hohle merely com- 
pared the lists leaders chosen number 
variants the reputational method and found 
high association between them, which did not test 
the method comparing its results with findings 
produced another method. 

Pellegrin and Charles Coates, 
“Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community 
Power Structure,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1956), 414n. 
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the text this paper the authors empha- 
size the power the absentee-owned corpo- 
rations and report that they can veto any 
project which they oppose and secure the 
adoption any measure they Per- 
haps Pellegrin and Coates were unaware 
the implications the quoted passage, both 
for their thesis about the distribution 
power “Bigtown” and for the more general 
assumption that reputations are adequate 
index the actual distribution power. 
Whether the passage reveals inaccurate per- 
ceptions eccentric definition power, 
however, clear that these respondents’ 
rankings the community’s most powerful 
men are open serious question. many 
alternate interpretations such responses 
are possible that relying them define 
“power structure” unwarranted. 

private citizens are unreliable sources 
information, people who are active 
public life are not much better informants, 
either general specific questions. Key 
observes that “Such general conclusions 
the political efficacy various 
groups] politicians and other ‘informed’ 
citizens are wrong much the time that 
one becomes skeptical all such remarks.” 
Rossi reports striking example misper- 
ception “Bay City,” where Republican 
politicians explained that their lack suc- 
cess with various ethnic groups was due 
the energetic activities the local Catholic 
priests behalf the Democratic party. 
Actually most the priests were Republi- 

New Haven number prominent 
citizens active public affairs could not 
identify other decision makers the same 
policy field. This was most notably revealed 
interviews with members the executive 
committee the Citizens Action Commis- 
sion, group about men who direct the 
Commission’s activities various aspects 
civic betterment. This group has been de- 
scribed the “biggest muscles town” 
and includes among others the President 


414. 

Key, Southern Politics, New York: 
Knopf, 1950, 139n. 

Peter Rossi, “The Study Decision Mak- 
ing the Local Community,” University Chi- 
cago, 1957 (mimeo.), 20. 
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Yale University and the Dean the Yale 
Law School, the presidents the local 
power and telephone companies, the Presi- 
dent the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, leading bankers and at- 
torneys, the heads several nationally 
known industrial firms, the President and 
Secretary the Connecticut Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, and the Democratic National 
Committeeman from Connecticut. Although 
these men meet formally once month and 
often get together other CAC functions, 
many them could not identify other com- 
mittee members. For example, regular and 
articulate participant spoke glowingly about 
the his association with the 
other men the committee and his fond 
image them all sitting together around 
the conference table, but, except for friends 
had known before the CAC was founded, 
was unable icentify single member. 
Another active participant, describing his 
fellow committee members, thought that the 
president the Labor Council was realtor 
employed the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency. Clearly, these respondents’ replies 
questions about the relative political in- 
fluence various New Haven leaders were 
not very informative. 

New Haven politicians were not much 
better reporters the distribution power. 
Several them, interviewed particular 
issue, told researchers that local figure was 
the “real power” behind the scenes and al- 
ways had his way; and then, discussing the 
same measure, added that another politician, 
opposed the first, had “rammed through 
the board—no one could stand him.” 
enduring item the political folklore 
New Haven that one political figure 
another nothing but errand boy for Yale 
University. one would expect, this accusa- 
tion most credible those individuals who 
are hostile either Yale 
politician currently attacked. Some ex- 
perienced political figures devoutly be- 
lieve this charge that they are impervious 
contrary evidence. people who are 
professionally involved community deci- 
sion making cannot perceive accurately the 
distribution political power, how can the 
rankings less well-informed respondents 
accepted anything more than report 
public opinion politics? 


THE INUTILITY INFLUENCE RANKINGS 


The reputational method, then, does not 
what supposed do: the ranking 
leaders not valid representation the 
distribution political power given 
community. But assuming that reputations 
for power fact constitute adequate 
index power, nevertheless the resulting 
list powerful individuals would not use- 
ful without additional research which would 
make the method largely redundant, and 
even this utility would very limited. 

compiling list leaders ranked ac- 
cording the degree power attributed 
each them, the researcher must have 
some means limiting its size. Hunter, 
selecting the arbitrary number for his 
leadership group, assumed what set out 
prove: that more than people were the 
rulers Atlanta, possessed more power than 
the rest the population, and comprised its 
“power structure.” assumed that po- 
litical power was concentrated very 
small group and concerned himself with 
identifying its members. Hunter’s key ques- 
tion might paraphrased follows: “What 
are the names and occupations the tiny 
group people who run this city?” 

Any priori definition the size 
leadership group carries such implicit as- 
sumption about the distribution political 
power. The vital point the establishment 
cut-off point, criterion which determines 
the size the group. the criterion 
placed too high, may exclude many 
significant actors that only small part the 
total amount influence exercised the 
community included—the top leaders 
may outweighed the next 200 power- 
too low, may result dilut- 


and Jones mention this limitation 
(op. cit., 207). 

Cf. Robert Merton, “Patterns Influence: 
Study Interpersonal Influence and Com- 
munications Behavior Local Community,” 
Lazarsfeld and Stanton, editors, Com- 
munications Research, 1948-49, New York: Harper, 
1949, pp. 180-219. Miller defines “power 
that composed the most frequently 
nominated individuals, without knowing whether the 
“pyramid” power shaped that his priori 
criterion nomination will coincide with 
actual cut-off point the distribution power. 
Thus reports that there are are “key in- 
fluentials” and “top influentials” city 
half million people, but presents evidence 


ing the leadership group with many non- 
leaders. Clearly the important consideration 
here the shape the influence 
the more steeply its sides slope, the fewer 
people the elite group and the higher the 
researcher’s cut-off point can be. Yet 
knows enough about the community en- 
vision such pyramid, already knows 
much what the power-attribution method 
supposed tell him, and great deal 
more. 

There appears way out this 
dilemma without making assumption 
crucial the problem. the researcher’s 
questions not specify the number 
leaders the respondent can nominate and 
only few actors are mentioned, 
effect passing this problem along his 
respondents. For while each the respond- 
ents may believe that the person (or per- 
sons) names the most powerful single 
individual, nominations the most in- 
fluential man town not include in- 
formation about how much power has 
compared other actors. the researcher 
decides establish the cut-off point 
including the nominees who account for 
majority nominations, passing the 
buck statistical artifact, for still has 
way knowing that his criterion cor- 
responds political reality. 

The identification leaders which the 
reputational method supposed achieve 
has very limited utility for another reason. 
demographic classification such leaders 
not description city’s political sys- 
tem because does not indicate whether 
they are allies enemies. establish the 
existence ruling elite, one must show 
not only that influence distributed un- 
equally but also that those who have the 
most influence are united act 
concert rather than opposition.** One can- 
their ability dominate Seattle’s political system. 
See Miller, “Industry and Community op. cit., 
10, and “Decision-making Cliques op. cit., 
pp. 302-303. Other reputational researchers are less 
explicit about this assumption. his later article, 
Miller expresses some doubt about the extent 
business dominance Seattle. These uncertainties 
are based interviews with few participants, 
however, not the reputational method; the latter 
technique turned business ruling elite. 

Dahl, Critique the Ruling Elite 
Model,” cit., 465. 
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not conclude that the highest-ranked in- 
dividuals comprise ruling group rather 
than merely aggregate leaders without 
establishing their cohesiveness well 
their power. 

Most the reputational researchers con- 
sider this point, but then draw con- 
clusions about the probable decisions 
their putative elites assuming that politi- 
cal preferences can inferred from socio- 
economic status. This inference question- 
that the members the body politic can 
divided into two groups the basis 
dichotomizing principle (such relationship 
the means production) which deter- 
mines all their policy preferences. Thus 
there will position” every issue, 
with the same people the same side 
all issues. This turn assumes that 
economic status the only variable that 
determines political preferences. But associ- 
ations between socioeconomic status and 
positions various issues represent correla- 
tions, not categoric divisions; there are al- 
ways sizeable numbers people the 
minority side. Furthermore, persons dif- 
ferent economic status may have similar at- 
titudes the basis shared vocational 
sectional interests: both the United Mine 
Workers and coal mine owners worry about 
competition from other fuels; New England 
workers and merchants alike are concerned 
about departing industries. For people 
official positions the “norms the office” 
represent role demands which often predict 
behavior more consistently 
Finally, politicians want win, the point 
times where they are ideologically indif- 
ferent. Even “issue-oriented” politicians ac- 
cept the need compromise. 

While most political leaders Bennington 
were business professional men, they were 
split into several durable and bitterly op- 
posed factions the issues which Scoble 
New Haven the six most promi- 


Several writers have noted this fallacy. See, 
e.g., Rossi, “Community Decision-Making,” op. cit., 
pp. 366-369; Reinhard Bendix and Seymour 
Lipset, “Political Sociology,” Current Sociology, 
(1957), pp. 84-85; and Lipset, “Political Sociology,” 
Merton al., editors, Sociology Today, 
New York: Basic Books, 1959, pp. 106-107. 

Scoble, op. cit., 41. 
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nent politicians have the following occupa- 
tions (or occupational background, the 
case the mayor, full-time official): at- 
torney (two), undertaker, bond 
surance broker, realtor, and public relations 
director. The first three are Republicans, the 
others, Democrats. The two parties are quite 
differentiated; change regime seven 
years ago brought marked changes munici- 
pal policies. The policies followed these 
six men cannot predicted reference 
their occupations. should noted that 
few the power-attribution researchers even 
mention the party identifications their 

Another weakness the reputational 
method that assumes and reports 
static distribution The three New 
Haven Democrats mentioned the preced- 
ing paragraph are currently much more 
powerful than the three Republicans, large 
measure because the Democrats are office. 
The outcome elections may relevant 
the distribution power, consideration 
which apparently has escaped the power- 
attribution researchers and for which their 
method ill-suited. Changes the nature 
and distribution the sources power are 
assumed occur very slowly, that the 
only strategy for group engaged political 
action persuade the real elite along 
with The model the political process 
resulting from the reputational method as- 
sumes equation potential for power 
with the realization that potential. (It 
“process;” actually the reputational re- 
searchers appear assume kind equi- 
librium.) This turn assumes that all re- 
sources will used equal extent and 


~ 


The major exception the work Agger and 
his see note above. 

This has been pointed out Polsby, “The 
Sociology op. cit., 232; and Rossi, “Com- 
munity Decision-Making,” cit., pp. 366-369. 

Blackwell makes this assertion explicitly, 
cit., 307. 
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thus that political skill unimportant. Either 
elections are consequence one side 
will win all them. 

would interesting replicate some 
the power attribution studies five-year 
intervals learn how persistently the same 
individuals are nominated leaders. 
study Donald Olmsted suggests that 
quite different lists might His panel 
“knowledgeable citizens” named com- 
munity leaders 1943 and again 1949; 
the names only nine people were both 
lists. One would expect some attrition 
death, moving, and on, but the locale 
Olmsted’s study did not have unusually 
unstable population. 

Shifting distribution power, whether 
the result elections other factors, 
presents problem political analysis which 
appears unsolvable the power-attri- 
bution method. While some individuals might 
maintain some all their power after 
change regime, others would not, and 
some relatively powerless persons would 
placed high the “power structure.” The 
inclusion all political actors within sup- 
posed power elite would neither surprising 
nor discriminating. The interesting questions 
about politics are concerned with the dy- 
namics policy making and are badly 
warped static, reified rankings in- 
dividuals whose demographic classification 
poor substitute for analysis goals, 
strategies, power bases, outcomes, recruit- 
ment patterns, and similar questions. When 
energetic political organization can affect 
elections and issue outcomes and thus “make 
mismatch method and subject matter. The 
gifts and energies social scientists can 
better used than this pursuit. 


“Organizational Leadership and Social Structure 
Small City,” American Sociological Review, 
(May, 1954), pp. 273-281. 

Francis Carney, The Rise the 
Democratic Clubs California, New York: Holt, 
1959. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ANOMIA SMALL CITY 


State University New York, Cortland 


Interest recently has been focused Durkheim’s concept anomie and Merton’s theory 
social structure and anomie. Srole’s scale anomia has been utilized several studies; some 
doubt remains regarding support for Merton’s notions. The present study based survey 
small city replicates part some the earlier work and tests Merton’s hypothesis. 
Significant associations are reported between Srole’s anomia and social class, class identifica- 
tion, and formal and informal social participation. held that anomia not peculiar 
large urban environments. Finally, hypothesized that the relatively lower classes have 
greater tendency anomia due socially structured differential access supportive sub- 
systems well the inaccessibility means for the achievement socially desired ends. 


recent years Durkheim’s concept 
anomie and sociological journals have 
carried more and more papers devoted 
theoretical formulations and empirical ap- 
plication this Merton’s essays 
have stimulated good deal thought re- 
garding the sources anomie the social 
structure, and Srole’s scale anomia has 
precipitated number studies this 
The present paper directed part 
toward replication some the earlier 
studies this sphere, and attempts assess 
relationships between anomia and series 
sociologically significant independent vari- 
ables. Somewhat more standardized measures 
than usual are used analyzing data drawn 
from the very small city. Srole’s Scale 
Anomia used index social psycho- 
logical anomie, Hollingshead’s two factor 
Index Social Position index class,* 


interest has been shown 


1See, American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1959), which contains four papers dealing 
with some aspect this concept. 

2Robert Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1949, 1957, Chapter 
The revised edition this volume (1957) also ex- 
tends the discussion into other areas “Continuities 
the Theory Social Structure and Anomie,” 
Chapter 

Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corollaries: Study,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1956), pp. 
716. 

Hollingshead, “Two-Factor Index So- 
cial Position,” New Haven, Conn., 1956, mimeo- 
graphed. For assessment the usefulness the 
ISP and other measures social stratification 
upstate New York, see Walter Boek al., Social 


and Chapin’s Social Participation Scale 
index participation formally organized 
voluntary 

Bell has noted, there some question 
concerning the empirical support Merton’s 
hypothesis that the discrepancy between de- 
sired ends and inaccessibility the means 
for achieving these ends leads greater 
anomie the relatively lower-class segments 
the Thus Srole and Roberts 
and Rokeach have reported conflicting re- 
sults, the former’s findings supporting the 
Merton thesis and the latter’s questioning it. 
Bell and, more recently, Meier and Bell, have 
shown that class and anomia are inversely 


Class, Maternal Health and Child Care, Albany: 
New York State Department Health, 1957. 
Stuart Chapin, Social Participation Scale, 
Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 1952. 
This revision Chapin’s original scale published 
part The Measurement Social Status, 
Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 1933. 

Wendell Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation, and the 
Class Structure,” Sociometry, (June, 1957), pp. 
105-116. 

Leo Srole, cit., 715. Srole’s first report 
the scale, “Social Dysfunction, Personality 
and Social Distance Attitudes,” presented the 
annual meeting the 
Society, 1951, the index class based the 
respondent’s educational level. the paper referred 
here Srole uses combination education and 
occupation. The reported relationship between class 
and anomia not high (—.30) might 
expected from Merton’s hypothesis. the absence 
explanation for the item weighting the com- 
bined class scale suspect that the discrepancy 
between Srole’s results and those reported below 
due the nature his scale. 

8A. Roberts, and Rokeach, “Anomie, 
Authoritarianism, and Prejudice,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January, 1956), pp. 355-358. 
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associated, thus supporting Srole’s 
The present study provides still another test 
Merton’s hypothesis. 

second interest this investigation 
the relationship between and relative 
social isolation. The findings, the case 
Bell’s study, suggest that social isolation, 
indicated lack participation formal 
and informal associations, associated with 
anomia. 

Finally, this paper reflects concern with 
the extent which anomia exists given 
population and, more specifically, small 
communities contrasted with the large 
urban areas previously studied. 


METHOD AND SCALE 


Data for the study were gathered 1958 
small upstate New York city (population 
about 20,000).!° Items were included the 
interview schedule designed elicit in- 
formation for the testing sociological hy- 
potheses. The interviews were conducted 
college students enrolled the writer’s 
classes. The interviewers received elaborate 
instruction interview techniques, but the 
precise nature the study was not explained 
them until all the data were gathered. 

The sampling unit was the dwelling and 
the respondent was designated the male 
female head household selected alter- 
nately every other unit. Where this was 
not possible the interviewer selected male 
female residing the unit over years 
age. 

The units were selected according 
standardized systematic sampling procedure, 
which provided data two respond- 
ents living each block. Accordingly, every 
eighth dwelling unit listed the city direc- 
tory (revised two years preceding the study) 
was designated part the sample. Com- 
mercial addresses were excluded from the 
count. all, 618 completed interviews were 


Bell, op. cit.; Dorothy Meier and Wendell 
Bell, “Anomie and Differential Access the 
Achievement Life American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1959), pp. 189-202. 

report the adult education phase 
the study, see Ephraim Mizruchi and Louis 
Vanaria, “Who Participates Adult Education?” 
Adult Education, (Spring, 1960), pp. 141-143. 


obtained representing response rate 
almost per cent. Approximately ten per 
cent the households the city are repre- 
sented the sample. 

Meier and Bell, for example, have 
pointed out, there lack consensus re- 
garding the usage the term 
beyond the scope the present paper 
attempt conceptual analysis the vari- 
ous usages “anomia” and “anomie.” 
possible, however, differentiate two 
broad analytical levels: the sociological, 
which represents Durkheim’s “classic” focus 
attention; and the social psychological, 
which the level being investigated Srole, 
Bell, and Our usage follows Srole’s 
which refers continuum eunomia- 
anomia, representing individual’s gen- 
eralized, pervasive sense ‘self-to-others 
belongingness’ one extreme compared with 
‘self-to-others distance’ and ‘self-to-others 
alienation’ the other pole the con- 
tinuum.” 

Srole’s scale includes five statements with 
which the respondent may either agree 
disagree. Following his suggestion, however, 
five other items were interspersed among the 
scale statements reduce the possibility 
the respondent operating under de- 
the following list, presented the same 
wording and order they were the re- 
taken from scale items while the others 
were devised the writer: 


Meier and Bell, cit., 191n. 

limited conceptual analysis represented 
the writer’s Ph.D. thesis, process, Purdue 
University, tentatively entitled, “Social Class, Social 
Participation and Anomia Small City.” The 
present paper represents preliminary analysis and 
interpretation some the data used the 
thesis. indebted the Danforth Foundation 
for Teacher Study Grant and The Research Foun- 
dation the State University New York for 
grant-in-aid. 

Srole notes, op. cit., 712, both Robert 
The Ramparts Guard, New 
York: Macmillan, 1950, and Harold Lasswell 
Conflict Loyalties, New York: Harper, 1952, 
use social psychological definitions the term. 

op. cit., 711. 

Personal communication from Leo Srole, whom 
thank for his helpful suggestions relation the 
scale and his comments first draft the 
present paper. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ANOMIA 


Teachers should allowed hold public 
office. 

public officials (people public 
office) are not really interested the 
problems the average man. 

Unemployment usually results from the 
attempts politicians control private 
enterprise. 

These days person doesn’t really know 
whom can count on. 

Delinquency not serious problem 
the papers play be. 

Nowadays person has live pretty 
much for today and let tomorrow take 
care itself. 

College professors tend radical when 
comes politics. 

spite what some people say, the lot 
(situation) (condition) the average 
man getting worse, not better. 

the steel industry responsible for the 
present recession, then the government 
ought nationalize it. 

Most people don’t really care what hap- 
pens the next fellow. 
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studies, which probably accounts for some 
the discrepancy between the findings. 
standard index social class has yet been 
applied systematically the various at- 
tempts evaluate its role relation 
anomia. 

the present study Hollingshead’s two- 
factor Index Social Position utilized 
measure social this measure, 
modification his three-factor oc- 
cupation given weight education 
relative weight The occupational scale 
itself modification the Edwards scale 
which takes into account the differences 
among kinds professionals and “the sizes 
and economic strengths businesses.” The 
scale yields distribution into five classes. 
The findings concerning the relationship be- 
tween these classes and anomia are presented 
Table and and marked associa- 
tion between class and anomia thus results 
when social class scale used index 
class. Both the Chi-square analysis (Table 
and the test for the significance the dif- 
ferences between means (Table are con- 
sistent with Merton’s hypothesis. 


RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA AND OBJECTIVE CLAss PosITION 


(26.1) 

(40.3) 
(27.6) 
123 


(34.2) 
(52.7) 
(36.1) 


d.f., P<.001. 


Social Class 


Total 
(62.9) (39.8) 
107 (96.8) (61.2) 


(66.3) (42.0) 
226 143 


163 
251 
172 
586 


The cells this table well those which follow are grouped conformity with the requirement 
that more than per cent the cells chi-square table may have expected frequency less 


than 


Only the “Agree” responses the scale 
items were scored. score represents 
the extreme anomic response, score 
the extreme non-anomic response. 


FINDINGS 


Social Class and Anomia: 
noted above, some doubt remains regarding 
the relationship between anomia and social 
class. the association inverse one, 
Srole and Bell report, 
Roberts and Rokeach suggest? Different 
indices class were used these three 


Although these findings lend support 
Merton’s theory social structure and 
anomie they not, themselves, provide 
replication the studies cited above. This 
requires the introduction some controls 
into the 


Hollingshead, “Two-Factor Index Social 
Position,” op. cit. 

August Hollingshead and Frederick 
Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 
Wiley, 1958, pp. 390-391. 

390. 

thank Wendell Bell for his careful reading 


) 
5 
5 
5 
5 
Anomia 
Score 

. 

1-2 

Total 
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Mean Significant 
Class Anomia Score Differences 
1.34 II-III P<.01 
1.81 
2.40 


The major discrepancy between the find- 
ings Srole, the one hand, and Roberts 
and Rokeach, the other, class and 
anomia appears the result part 
least the measures used indices class. 


Grade School High School College 


Income 
$5000 and less 


Income More 
than $5000 


RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND INCOME WITH HELD CONSTANT 


Income More 
than $5000 


While Roberts and Rokeach’s finding 
supported some measure, important 
qualification should noted. Neither their 
data nor those presented here lend support 
nor provide adequate basis for rejection 
Merton’s Srole’s formulations the 
relationship between class and anomia. They 
do, however, provide lead important 
and related question. income the major 
means attaining the worldly goods associ- 
ated with success contemporary American 
society, then income should systematically 
related anomia. Our findings suggest that 
income alone does not determine whether 
not persons become anomic, but that ex- 


Income 
$5000 and less 


Income More 
than $5000 


Income 
$5000 and less 


— 


N=155 N=267 
Chi-square=2.54, 
P<.20 


Although seems that the measures used 
both cases are somewhat less than adequate, 
replication those findings which are central 
the controversy—the relationship between 
income and anomia—is nevertheless order. 

Roberts and Rokeach found that, when 
holding education constant, the relationship 
between income and anomia negligible 
(.22). attempt replicate this part 
their study was made; results are 
presented Table the controlled 
analysis shows, association holds between 
income and anomia for those segments 
the population whose educational attainment 
below the college level. Yet quite clear 
that there such association for those 
who have attended college. 


two drafts this paper and for his constructive 
criticisms, almost all which have been incor- 
porated. also gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
students, especially Marilyn Hymson, Naomi 
Leff, Leo Nolan, Laurence Apeland, Robert Fragnoli, 
Charles Perfetti, Carol Ziegler, and Marianne Lont. 


Association 


127 111 


N=170 
P<.001 


pectations regarding income—the principal 
means achieving sucess—play significant 
role the process. Persons who have at- 
tended college have greater income expecta- 
tions, and when the latter are not realized 
greater tendency anomia results. The 
present findings, interpreted this way, 
not only are generally consistent with Meier 
and Bell’s notions but raise interesting 
question directly related 
theory. This too beyond the scope the 
present paper. 

Social Class and Anomia: Subjective.— 
Meier and Bell’s study was found that 
anomia inversely associated with class 
identification. effort test this re- 
lationship the context this study, 
comparable data were gathered. Thus re- 
spondents were asked rank themselves 
along class continuum from “Very Low” 
“Very High.” Table presents the re- 
sults the analysis these self-rankings. 

marked and significant inverse relation- 


LY 1 Gd os & 1 


“High” 


P<.001 


ship between class identification and anomia 
supports the findings Meier and Bell. 
There tendency, however, for those re- 
spondents who fall into both the very high 
and and the very low (IV and 
categories the objective scale place 
themselves the “average” position the 
identification scale. Thus, although roughly 
per cent the respondents are classes 
and objectively only eight per cent 
perceive themselves “High,” and 
whereas per cent are classes and 
objectively only per cent rank themselves 
“Low.” spite these variations, the 
direction class self-identification and its 
association with anomia are apparent. 

Social Participation and 
reports that relative social isolation, re- 
flected low frequencies participation 
both formal and informal associations, 
associated with high anomia. However, these 
relationships not hold for the higher 
economic status groups measured 
ecological index. Thus Bell found signif- 
icant differences between frequent and infre- 
quent participants informal groups the 
highly ranked neighborhoods, and differ- 
ence these same neighborhoods for mem- 
bers compared with non-members less 
than the .05 level probability. Bell writes: 
“These findings, relating informal and formal 


Anomia 
Score 


(59.8) 
1-2 101 (92.9) 
3-5 (67.3) 


Total 
Chi-square=36.8 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ANOMIA 
RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND SELF-RANKED CLASS POSITION 


Self-ranked Class Position 


“Average” 


(125.1) 
(201.3) (28.9) 251 
(139.6) 


TABLE RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND CHAPIN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORE 


Chapin Social Participation Score (in Points) 


e 


participation anomie, are not convinc- 
ing one would desire, but they offer some 
evidence favor the hypothesis that so- 
cial isolation may result personal dis- 
organization.” 

effort test this hypothesis, the 
Chapin Social Participation Scale index 
formal social participation and the replies 
two questions the interview schedule 
were utilized. The questions read: “Do you 
generally out one more evenings 
week for card club, bowling, 
something that sort?” and “Do you 
usually spend one more evenings week 
out with friends having friends in?” 
The frequency these activities was re- 
corded. Table indicates, there 
marked and significant inverse association 
between formal social participation and 
anomia. 

Bell has shown, however, that this relation- 
ship not uniform throughout the class 
structure. should also noted that all 


Bell, cit., 110. should noted that 
anomia may not synonymous with “personal 
disorganization,” Bell views it. 

This question modification one devised 
Renee Marks and Francis Ianni for use the 
Upstate New York Social Science Research Project 
Poliomyelitis, with which the writer was asso- 
ciated. 


(None) 


Total 


(40.2) (68.0) 168 
(62.5) (110.6) 261 
(45.3) 113 (76.4) 189 


“Low” 
e 
1-2 (20.7) 210 
3-5 (14.4) 134 
Total 466 581 
n 
r 
5 
i 
148 250 618 
P<.001 
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TABLE RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND THE CHAPIN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORE CONTROLLING 


Chapin Scores for Social Class Positions II, 


1-7 


(50.0) 

(50.6) 
(17.4) 

118 


Chi-square=23.8, d.f., 


(None) 


e e 


(21.2) (20.8) 
(21.4) 


Chapin Scores for Social Class Positions IV, 


1-7 


(16.6) 
(36.8) 
(32.6) 


Chi-square=13.7, 


his respondents were men. attempt 
reassess this finding, the relationship be- 
tween anomia and social participation was 
tested holding both class and sex constant. 
Table that the controlled analysis 


fails support Bell’s finding that this re- 
lationship does not hold for the higher 
classes. Furthermore, Table shows, 


(None) 


e e 


(18.1) (36.4) 
(40.2) (80.9) 
(35.7) (71.7) 


formal social participation and anomia are 
uniformly associated when sex controlled. 

The relationship between informal social 
participation and anomia, the other hand, 
less uniform. Using the two types in- 
formal associations referred the ques- 
tions quoted above, separate analyses were 
made. Both participation informal ac- 


TABLE RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND THE CHAPIN PARTICIPATION SCORE WITH SEX 


e 


(23.5) 
(25.3) 
(36.2) 


e 


(35.8) 
(41.1) 
(57.1) 


Chi-square=33.0, d.f., 


Males 
Chapin Scores 


(None) 


(24.9) 
(26.8) 
(38.3) 


Females 
Chapin Scores 


(None) 


e 


(41.4) 
(47.6) 
(66.0) 


Ol 


lm 


Anomia 
Score Total 
1-2 
3-5 (7.4) (7.2) 
Total 217 
Anomia 
1-2 158 
Total 189 369 
re 
1-7 
3-5 (25.5) 100 
1-7 
1-2 (27.3) 116 
3-5 (37.9) 161 
Total 134 155 378 
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TABLE RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND FREQUENCY PARTICIPATION INFORMAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Weekly Informal Associations 
Activity-Oriented 


1-2 


(7.1) 
(11.0) 
(7.9) 
184 


e 


(50.0) (110.9) 
(77.7) (172.3) 
(56.3) (124.8) 


Friendship-Oriented 


e 


(23.8) 
(37.2) 
(27.0) 


Chi-square 12.18, d.f., <.02. 


tivities and informal friendship associa- 
tions appear significantly associated 
the initial analysis (Table 8). 

Holding class constant, however, uni- 
form pattern emerges. While the relationships 
between informal activities and anomia 
reach acceptable levels significance for 
both class groupings, they are .01 for classes 
and but only .05 for classes II, and 


III (See Tables and 10). Similarly, the as- 
sociations between friendship associations 
and anomia vary somewhat class group- 
ings. The relationship for classes and 
reaches the .02 level significance but only 
for the II, III grouping. These data, 
then, lend support Bell’s finding that 
anomia and informal social participation are 
not closely related the high the 


TABLE RELATION BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND PARTICIPATION WEEKLY ACTIVITY-ORIENTED 
ATIONS CONTROLLING OBJECTIVE 


Weekly Activity-Oriented Associations 
Chapin Scores for Social Class Positions II, 


e 


(13.9) 
(14.2) 

(4.9) 


(16.4) 
(16.8) 


(5.8) 


Chapin Scores for Social Class Positions IV, 


Anomia 
Score 


e 


(14.4) (43.0) 


(99.6) 
(87.4) 


Anomia 
168 
1-2 261 
3-5 189 
Total 408 618. 
1-2 
(86.8) (52.4) 163 
3-5 (98.5) (59.6) 185 
Total 321 194 603 
J 
Anomia 
Total 135 207 
3-5 (19.4) (29.3) 100 136 
Total 230 358 
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10. BETWEEN ANOMIA SCORE AND PARTICIPATION WEEKLY FRIENDSHIP-ORIENTED 
CONTROLLING OBJECTIVE POSITION 


Weekly Activity-Oriented Associations 


e 


(18.7) 
1-2 
(8.9) 


e 


(24.0) 
3-5 (49.3) 
Total 129 109 


low economic status The question 
whether not this lack uniformity 
any sociological significance discussed 
below. this point should stressed 
that, with the noted exception, all the 
present findings either approach acceptable 
levels significance exceed these limits 


Bell, op. cit. hypothesis currently being 
studied the writer that two aspects affilia- 
tion are work both formal and informal asso- 
ciations. Quantity and quality interaction pro- 
vides one dimension support the prevention 
anomia. More significantly, believe, the role 
associations the reinforcement community 
norms and sentiments. Since formal associations 
have greater tendency organized about 
community projects they are more likely reflect 
their activities the normative system the com- 
munity than that sub-group. Additional data 
are being analyzed which two classifications 
formal associations are utilized: one focusing 
functions for the participants classifies voluntary 
associations instrumental, pressive, 
and expressive (following Wayne Gordon and 
Nicholas Babchuk, Typology Voluntary 
American Sociological Review, 
1959], pp. 22-29); the other focuses 
functions for the community system (derived 
from Sherwood Fox, Social Structure and Volun- 
tary Associations the United States, Ph.D. thesis, 
Harvard University, 1952.) Fox classifies associa- 
tions majoral, minoral, and medial, depending 
upon their primary functions for given social 
system. Gordon and Babchuk’s typology, should 
noted, does not include purely integrative 
function for the participant relation the com- 
munity and its institutions. 


Chapin Scores for Class Positions II, III 


(28.0) 
(39.6) (23.0) 
(13.4) 


Chapin Scores for Social Class Positions IV, 


e 


e 


e 


(20.2) (22.9) 
(47.1) (53.1) 156 
(41.7) (47.0) 138 

123 361 


and that the data present overall uniformi- 
ties with respect group affiliation and 

Sex and Anomia.—Meier and Bell suggest 
that women may more anomic than 
But this depends presumably 
whether not women accept goals (especi- 
ally those other than being housewife) 
which they are prevented from reaching due 
their sex. 

this study, although knowledge the 
respondents’ goals are not known, the statis- 
tical relationship between sex and anomia 
was measured. The chi-square test associa- 
tion yields the lowest measure any the 
calculations (Chi-square—.12, d.f., P>.90, 
N=615, 237 males and 378 females), which 


Additional support for this generalization the 
finding that, although association was found 
between type religious affiliation and anomia, 
significant relationship holds between church and 
synagogue membership and anomia (Chi-square= 
22.86, P<.001, would appear 
that does not matter which church one belongs 
long one belongs. This echoes the American 
value system described Will Herberg 
Protestant—Catholic—Jew, New York: Doubleday, 
1956. this point, see also William Whyte, Jr., 
The Organization Man, New York: Doubleday 
(Anchor Books), 1956; and Louis Schneider and 
Sanford Dornbusch, Popular Religion, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1958. 

and Bell, of. cit., 201, and personal 
communication from Wendell Bell. 


Anomia 
fle 
it: 
“7 


se 


does not support the hypothesis that sex and 
anomia are associated. 

Urbanism and Anomia.—In their conclud- 
ing remarks Meier and Bell, reference 
comments made Greer and Kube, suggest 
that anomia not necessarily character- 
istic peculiar urban life, some sociolo- 
gists have Typical the latter 
view the following statement taken from 
Louis Wirth’s widely read essay: 


The superficiality, the anonymity, and the 
transitory character urban social relations 
make intelligible, also, the sophistication and 
the rationality generally ascribed city- 
dwellers. Our acquaintances tend stand 
relationship utility the sense that 
the role which each one plays our life 
overwhelmingly regarded means for the 
achievement our own ends. Whereas the 
individual gains, the one hand, certain 
degree emancipation freedom from the 
personal and emotional controls intimate 
groups, loses, the other hand, the spon- 
taneous self-expression, the morale, and the 
sense participation that comes with living 
integrated society. This constitutes es- 
sentially the state anomie, the social 
void, which Durkheim alludes attempt- 
ing account for the various forms social 
disorganization technological 


This statement, which appears have been 
directly derived from Georg re- 
fiects the influence the German romanti- 
cists Toennies, Simmel, and others, and 
its persistence, Shils points out, con- 
temporary sociological 

The present study small city, located 
county which the rural population 


201; and the reference Scott 
Greer and Ella Kube, “Urbanism and Social Struc- 
ture,” Sussman, editor, Community Structure 
and Analysis, New York: Crowell, 1959. 

26“Urbanism Way Life,” American 
Journal Sociology, (July, 1938), 12. 

27“The Metropolis and the Mental Life” Kurt 
editor and translator, The Sociology Georg 
Simmel, Glencoe, Free Press, 1950. 

Edward Shils, “Daydreams and Nightmares: 
Reflections the Criticism Mass Culture,” 
Sewanee Review, (Fall, 1957), pp. 587-608. The 
concern with the presumed effects urbanism 
the realm social pathology continues source 
controversy spite studies which fail 
support these notions. See, e.g., Ellen Winston, 
“The Assumed Increase Mental Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, (January, 1935), pp. 
427-439; and Herbert Goldhamer and Andrew 
Marshall, Psychosis and Civilization, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1953. 
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accounts for per cent the repre- 
sents community tending more the rural- 
village pole the conventional continuum 
than has been the case the studies 
anomia cited above. Our data, consequently, 
provide least preliminary test the 
proposition that anomia primarily char- 
acteristic large urban areas. 

The following percentages represent the 
total distribution anomia scores for the 
sample 618 cases: 0(27.2), 1(21.5), 
2(20.7), 3(16.0), 4(10.7), and 5(3.9). Thus 
only about per cent the population 
can described (according the criteria 
used here) being completely non-anomic 
while over per cent may classed 
anomic (that is, those having scores 
more the Srole scale). appears that the 
differences between dwellers large urban 
areas and those less urbanized communi- 
ties have often been exaggerated. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study directed toward 
test the hypothesis that differential access 
the means for the achievement socially 
prescribed goals results differential dis- 
tribution anomie the social structure; 
and, some measure, replicates and extends 
studies the relationship between Srole’s 
anomia and social participation. The data 
again reveal relationship between class and 
anomia. But they not provide full test 
Merton’s theory since have assumed, 
have the authors the studies cited 
above, that the respondents have similar 
life goals. Merton himself makes this as- 
sumption. Further research, taking this prob- 
lematic situation into account, would use- 
ful making more complete assessment 
Merton’s theory. Although the associa- 
tions between class and anomia and between 
social participation and anomia are both 
statistically significant, have no. clear 
explanation, this point, why what 
way they are related. adequate explana- 
tion awaits sound causal analysis the 
frequently noted relationship between social 
class and social participation. Such analy- 
sis now being attempted the writer. 

Whatever the causes, however, important 


Bureau the Census, County and City 
Data Book, 1956, Washington, C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957, 202. 
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processes can noted. Several studies, in- 
cluding the present investigation, show that 
formal social participation inversely asso- 
ciated with social Thus the relatively 
lower-class sections the population are cut 
off from variety social situations which 
would bring them into contact with other 
members the community. Precisely why 
this occurs still remains explained. 
appears that access those groups which 
provide bridge between the individual and 
the community limited for members the 
lower classes result both voluntary 
and involuntary processes. Knupfer has sug- 
gested that the “underdogs” lack the con- 
fidence necessary for interaction these 
situations and thus limit their 
Hollingshead’s study “Elmtown” describes 
how lower-class adolescents are denied ac- 
voluntary pattern avoidance probably 
emerges from this lack confidence, the 
one hand, and “involuntary avoidance” re- 
sults from rejection patterns practiced 
members the middle classes. 

What are the functions participation 


P<.001, 

Genevieve Knupfer, “Portrait the Under- 
dog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1947), 
pp. 

August Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, 
New York: Wiley, 1949. 
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formal associations for the participants? Our 
data suggest that latent function such 
participation the provision means 
preventing personal demoralization through 
interaction: these groups serve buffers 
against social psychological This 
function also characteristic other types 
collectivities: the store-front church for 
the lower-class rural migrant the city, 
Landsmanschaften for the ethnic immigrant, 
beatnick and other bohemian groups for 
many youthful and not youthful persons 
and on. But the number affiliations and 
the degree interaction are less for the 
lower than for the higher classes. may 
argued, then, that interaction between mem- 
bers the lower classes and those groups 
which provide them with feeling belong- 
ing community limited. 

these speculations are correct then the 
members the lower classes lack access 
the sources which provide support against 
personal malintegration. Not only they 
have greater tendency anomia result 
the relative inaccessibility the means 
for attaining socially desired ends but from 
socially structured differential access sup- 
portive sub-systems well. 


This function hypothesized for other types 
groups Ephraim Mizruchi, “Bohemianism 
and the Urban Community,” Journal Human 
Relations, (Autumn, 1959), pp. 
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URBAN CRIME AREAS: PART 


ScHMID 
University Washington 


The contents the second paper “Urban Crime Areas” may subsumed under the 


following major divisions: first, the relationship between the spatial distribution crime 
and natural areas the large city; second, generalized patterns crime measured 
gradients and isopleth techniques; third, consideration the relative constancy and 
uniformity crime patterns from one place another and over period time; fourth, 
exploration the utility typological techniques the analysis urban crime areas; 
finally, theoretical and methodological conclusions, especially with reference certain hypothe- 


ses pertaining the ecology crime. 


urban crime areas. Part represents 
factor analysis urban crime areas 
based crime variables and social, 
economic, and demographic indexes for 
census tracts the city Seattle. an- 
alyzing the variables the principal axes 
method with orthogonal rotation was utilized. 
Eight factors were derived, and standard 
factor scores were computed for each 
the eight factors for the census tracts.! 
This paper both elaboration and 
supplement Part Additional data, 
along with different research techniques, have 
been incorporated and the methodological 
and theoretical implications the findings 
both Parts and are discussed some 
detail. 


This project was supported grants from the 
Research Committee the Graduate School and 
the Agnes Anderson Research Fund Committee 
the University Washington and from the Social 
Science Research Council. The author indebted 
Mrs. Carolyn Arwine, statistician the Seattle 
Police Department, well the following 
former and present graduate students and research 
technicians who have been most helpful compiling 
and analyzing the basic statistical data included 
this part the study: Maurice Donald Van 
Arsdol, Walter Martin, Peter Mazur, Donald 
Hayes, Clifford Lunneborg, Vincent Miller, 
Adele O’Leary, Jerry Durham, Wayne McVey, 
Frances Owen, and Janis Shull. Acknowledgment 
also made colleagues, Herbert Costner, 
Stuart Dodd, Robert Faris, Norman 
Hayner, and Clarence Schrag, the University 
Washington, for their constructive criticisms and 
invaluable suggestions. 

1Calvin Schmid, “Urban Crime Areas: Part 
American Sociological Review, (August, 
1960), pp. 527-542. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATURAL AREAS 
AND THE DISTRIBUTION CRIME 


Because the heavy concentration 
crime the central segment the city, de- 
tailed consideration given the frequency 
and distribution specific types crimes 
this area, especially with reference the 
basic ecological factors associated with these 
patterns criminal behavior. The central 
segment, defined this study, consists 
census tracts comprising the main busi- 
ness district and contiguous areas. 

This central segment was originally de- 
fined several years ago connection with 
another research project, and coincidentally 
conforms very closely Zone the inner- 
most six concentric zones, with successive 
one-mile radii drawn from the point high- 
est land value, located the central business 
district. This series six zones thus de- 
limited represents the basic spatial referent 
the analysis crime gradients discussed 
subsequent section the paper. 

Figure supplemented Table pre- 
sents the specific boundaries and other 
salient characteristics the central segment. 
This portion the city comprises gross 
area 7.1 square miles, 10.8 per cent 
the total square miles within the city 
Seattle 1950. According the 1950 
census, there were 72,355 people, 15.5 
per cent the city’s total population 
467,591, residing this area. terms 
the volume crime, however, the central 
segment the city reported approximately 
per cent the offenses known the 
police during the three-year period 1949- 
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District 


Entire City 
Remainder City 
Central Segment 

Tract Mi—Central Business 
Tracts Pi—Chinatown- 
Jackson Street 
Tracts L1-L3, L5—Belltown-Denny 
Regrade 
Tracts K4, L4, 


Total area. 


1951, and per cent the arrests during 
the two-year period 1950-1951. 

order obviate any semantic prac- 
tical problems defining crime areas, the 
basic data presented this paper indicate 
the specific areas not only where crimes are 
committed but also where criminals reside. 
Virtually all ecological studies juvenile 
delinquency show only the latter. defin- 
ing crime delinquency areas, impor- 
tant know not only where offenders live, 
but also where crimes are committed. 
fenses known the police” are allocated 
according the place where the crimes actu- 
ally occurred, while “arrests” are allocated 
according the residence the arrestee. 
Furthermore, these two basic indexes are 
differentiated into approximately crime 
categories, which makes possible deter- 
mine with high degree specificity the 
distinctive characteristics crime patterns 
from one part the city There 
though crime were some simple, unitary 
concept, whereas actuality there are many 
kinds violations and many forms hu- 
man behavior that are labelled criminal. 
Crime legalistic rather than sociologi- 
cal psychological concept and concerned 
primarily with types crimes and not 
criminals. 

Within the central segment there are many 
striking differences with respect both the 


Part this study, only crime categories 
could included since reliable rates census tracts 
for the entire city were required for factor analysis; 
see ibid. 
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TABLE POPULATION AND AREA CENTRAL SEGMENT REMAINDER 
City, AND City, SEATTLE: 1950 


Population Area 


Number Per Cent Cent 

467,591 100.0 66.0 100.0 

395,236 84.5 58.9 89.2 
72,355 15.5 10.8 
5,189 
3,551 
12,712 4.1 6.2 
11,845 2.5 1.3 2.0 


volume and types crime. marked de- 
gree, these differentials are related the 
various “natural areas” that are found 
this part the city. fact, the concept 
crime area derives directly from the natural 
area will observed from Fig- 
ure that this section the city, all 
large American cities, composed 
mosaic many diverse areas, each with its 
own type people, institutional activities, 
traditions, and 
values. Each these relatively homo- 
geneous: some areas stand out pro- 
nounced contrast while others are less dis- 
tinctive and tend merge imperceptibly with 
still other areas.* 

The basic crime data, like most the 
demographic and social statistics used 
this study, have been tabulated census 
tracts which not conform precisely with 
natural area boundaries indicated Figure 
However, analyzing crime patterns 
the central segment, the census tracts were 
arranged that they could effectively 
related natural areas. For example, 
Figure and Tables and the “Central 
Business District” coincides very closely with 
Tract Ml, “Skid with Tract 
“Chinatown-Jackson Street” with Tracts 
and P1, and on. 


Cf. Terence Morris, The Criminal Area, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957, pp. 20-21. 

4For more detailed discussion the concept 
natural area, see Calvin Schmid, “Research 
Techniques Human Ecology,” Pauline 
Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956, 
pp. 
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the different offense categories 
Table them show per cent 
more the cases occurring the central 
segment the city: miscellaneous forms 
robbery (88 per cent), miscellaneous forms 
fraud (85), theft from person (84), em- 
bezzlement (81), shoplifting (80), residential 
robbery (79), false impersonation (76), high- 
way robbery (67), sodomy (64), bunco, con- 
fidence, and swindling (63), check fraud 
(63), miscellaneous forms sexual perver- 
sion (60), and all forms assault (60). 
the other hand, during the three-year 
period 1949-1951, less than per cent 
the following six types crimes occurred 
the central segment: bicycle theft (eight 
per cent), peeping tom (19), indecent liber- 
ties (22), obscene telephone calls (22), 
annoying women and children (27), and 
indecent exposure (28). terms rates 
per 100,000 total population for offenses 
known the police, only one category— 
bicycle theft—has lower rate for the central 
segment than for the remaining portion 
the city. 

The central segment the city not only 
locale where large numbers crimes are 
committed but also section where most 
the criminals are domiciled. This fact 
clearly indicated the data presented 
Table which include approximately 28,000 
arrestees classified crime and place 
residence during period 
1951.5 

For this period, categories show per 
cent more the arrestees residing the 
central segment the city: common drunk- 
enness (92 per cent), bunco, confidence, and 
swindling (74), vagrancy (72), prostitution 
(70), narcotic law violations (69), lewdness 
(66), drunkenness (65), shoplifting (63), 
miscellaneous forgeries (62), liquor law vio- 
lations (62), and miscellaneous larcenies 
(61). The eight crime categories that show 
relatively low proportions arrestees living 
the central segment are negligent driving 
(16 per cent), automobile theft (23), drunk 
driving (26), indecent liberties (28), carnal 


5In cases multiple arrests occurring during 
the study, the arrestees were counted only 
once accordance with data indicated for their 
first arrest. Regardless length time the 
city, residence was determined place where 
arrestee slept. 


knowledge (32), indecent exposure (33), 
theft from automobile (33) and burglary 
(34). the basis arrest rates per 100,000 
population, comparison the remainder 
the city, the central segment ranked higher 
every instance but one—negligent driving 
—where the rates were identical. 

Within the central segment there are many 
striking differences the distribution 
crime from one sub-area another. Rela- 
tively speaking, measured offenses 
known the police, shoplifting especially 
frequent the Central Business District 
with per cent the total number cases 
for the entire city. Also ranking high this 
area are check fraud (31 per cent), theft 
from person (31), miscellaneous forms 
sexual perversion (31), miscellaneous forms 
fraud (27), miscellaneous forms rob- 
bery (26), felonious homicide (22), em- 
bezzlement (21), bunco, confidence, and 
swindling (20), and residential robbery (20). 
The pattern crime the Central Business 
District measured relation population 
shows that miscellaneous larceny ranks first 
with 7,047 per 100,000; check fraud, second 
(6,038); shoplifting, third (3,302); non- 
residential burglary—night, fourth (2,017); 
automobile theft, fifth (1,754); theft from 
person, sixth (1,606); and all forms 
assault, seventh (1,124). 

comparison the remaining part the 
city, although the proportions certain 
types crime committed the Central 
Business District are very high, the number 
arrestees residing this area not nearly 
striking. The iargest percentage ar- 
restees living the Central Business District 
(Tract M1) represented those charged 
with miscellaneous frauds (19 per cent), fol- 
lowed common drunkenness (17 per cent), 
and robbery and lewdness, each with per 
cent. 

Skid Road (Tract O1) also area 
where the commission crime relatively 
prevalent, but the pattern noticeably dif- 
ferent from that the Central Business Dis- 
trict. comparing merely the number 
cases, should pointed out that the 
enumerated population Skid Road 
smaller than that the Central Business 
District. Compared other parts the 
city, the category with the highest proportion 
offenses known the police Skid Road 
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miscellaneous frauds (25 per cent), fol- 
lowed miscellaneous robbery (22), theft 
from person (20), false impersonation (18), 
residential robbery (19), and highway rob- 
bery (16). The Central Business District 
shows higher proportion cases for all 
these crime categories except highway 
robbery, where the proportions are identical. 
addition, the Central Business District 
ranks much higher than the Skid Road 
shoplifting, check fraud, felonious homicide, 
embezzlement, and other categories. The 
highest crime rates per 100,000 population 
for offenses known the police Skid Road 
according rank order are automobile theft 
(3,361), miscellaneous larceny (2,150), all 
forms assault (2,093), theft from person 
(1,511), highway robbery (1,258), and resi- 
dential burglary—night (1,108). Table 
indicates that the basis rates per 
100,000 population many crimes are more 
prevalent Skid Road than the Central 
Business District. 

The distribution arrestees shows much 
higher concentration Skid Road than 
any other area the city. For example, 
per cent those arrested for common drunk- 
enness live Skid Road per cent 
those arrested for vagrancy and per 
cent charged with bunco, confidence, and 
swindling. addition, arrests for the follow- 
ing crimes show relatively high proportions 
Skid Road: miscellaneous forms larceny 
(29 per cent), carrying concealed weapons 
(25), drunkenness (23), violation liquor 
laws (20), shoplifting (20), lewdness (20), 
petty larceny (18), disorderly conduct (17), 
violation narcotics laws (17), disorderly 
conduct—fighting (16), assault (16), and 
felonious homicide (16). Skid Road ranks 
first the number 100,000 
Table the remaining nine categories 
the Central Business District first place, 
but several instances the differences are 
relatively small. 


SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION OFFENSES 


Homicide and homi- 
cide ranks highest the Central Business 
District with mean rate per 100,000 
population. The incidence homicide also 
high Skid Road (47) and Chinatown- 


Jackson Street (18). Assault highest 
Skid Road (2,093 per 100,000), followed 
the Central Business District (1,124) 
and Chinatown-Jackson Street (606). The 
other sub-areas the central part the city 
show considerably higher assault rates than 
the remainder the city, but they are very 
much lower than either the Central Busi- 
ness District Skid Road. 

Sex Central Business Dis- 
trict shows the highest over-all incidence 
(1,126 per 100,000) for this group of- 
fenses, followed rank order Belltown- 
Denny Regrade (346) and Skid Road (315). 
Miscellaneous perversion (357), annoying 
women and children (251), indecent exposure 
(193), and carnal knowledge (116) have the 
highest rates the Central Business District. 
Sodomy ranks relatively high Skid Road 
(160) and Belltown-Denny Regrade (84). 
Indecent exposure (102) also ranks high 
the latter sub-area. Peeping tom and obscene 
telephone calls, which are relatively high 
residential areas, show cases either 
Skid Road Chinatown-Jackson Street. 

total incidence for all forms 
larceny extraordinarily high the Cen- 
tral Business District (17,107 per 100,000). 
also relatively high other parts 
the central segment: Skid Road (8,224), 
Belltown-Denny Regrade (4,267), China- 
town-Jackson Street (3,822), and First Hill- 
Lower Broadway (2,347). Shoplifting and 
theft from person are particularly high 
the Central Business District. Only eight 
per cent the bicycle thefts occurred the 
central segment the city. 

Fraud, embezzlement, and 
various forms fraud, embezzlement, and 
bunco are especially prevalent the central 
segment the city. Sixty-five per cent all 
the cases reported the police during the 
three-year period 1949-1951 occurred this 
part the city. The rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation 6,918 for the Central Business 
District, 1,755 for Skid Road, 799 for Bell- 
town-Denny Regrade, 584 for Chinatown- 
Jackson Street, 481 for First Hill-Lower 
Broadway, and 111 for the remainder the 
city. Check fraud (6,038) especially high 
the Central Business District. 

total mean rate for this 
category shows the highest incidence for the 
Central Business District (3,559), followed 


Skid Road (2,845), Belltown-Denny Re- 
grade (2,040), Chinatown-Jackson Street 
(1,945), First Hill-Lower Broadway (783), 
and the remainder the city (430). Non- 
residential burglary committed night 
particularly high the Central Business 
District (2,017 per 100,000 population). 

Robbery —Skid Road, with rate 
2,178, shows the highest incidence for this 
grouping crimes, followed rank order 
the Central Business District (1,715), 
Chinatown-Jackson Street (584), Belltown- 
Denny Regrade (372), First Hill-Lower 
Broadway (214), and the remainder the 
city (57). 


SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION ARRESTEES 


Homicide and incidence 
arrestees charged with homicide, carrying 
concealed weapons, and assault especially 
high Skid Road with 1,971 per 100,000 
population. The Central Business District 
ranks second with 588, Chinatown-Jackson 
Street third with 394, First Hill-Lower 
Broadway fourth with 118, Belltown-Denny 
Regrade fifth with 67, and the remainder 
the city sixth with 44. 

Sex Road also the 
major habitat sex offenders 
arrests per population. The total 
rate for all categories 3,322 which 2,957 
cases involve “lewdness.” Prostitution ranks 
second with 239, indecent liberties third with 
56, and sodomy fourth with 28. For all types 
sex offenses combined, the Central Busi- 
ness District ranks next Skid Road with 
rate 1,976, Chinatown-Jackson Street 
third with 665, Belltown-Denny Regrade 
fourth with 317, First Hill-Lower Broadway 
fifth with 236, and the remainder the city 
sixth with 69. 

Drunkenness and narcotics. Arrestees 
cited for drunkenness and for narcotics and 
liquor law violation show especially pro- 
nounced concentration Skid Road: the 
rate for drunkenness 59,955 per 100,000 
population, for common drunkenness, 5,618, 
violation liquor laws, 859, and violation 
narcotics laws, 310. The total rate for this 
category 66,742. comparison, rates for 
the other sub-culture areas the central 
segment are follows: Central Business 
District, 27,241, Chinatown-Jackson Street, 
6,864, Belltown-Denny Regrade, 4,982, and 
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First Hill-Lower Broadway, 2,619. The rate 
for the area outside segment 
the city 

Vagrancy and disorderly 
the fourth successive category which shows 
overwhelmingly high arrest rates for Skid 
Road, with 15,023 per 100,000 population. 
Vagrancy with 11,264, disorderly conduct 
with 2,182, and disorderly conduct-fighting 
with 1,225 arrests are the major components 
this category. The Central Business Dis- 
trict ranks second for the major category, 
vagrancy and disorderly conduct, with 4,971, 
Chinatown-Jackson Street third with 1,864, 
Belltown-Denny Regrade fourth with 768, 
First Hill-Lower Broadway fifth with 511, 
and the remainder the city sixth with 181. 

During the two-year period 
1950-1951 there were 155 arrestees residing 
Skid Road who were charged with some 
form larceny; the mean rate per 100,000 
population was 2,183. the Central Busi- 
ness District the rate was 935, Chinatown- 
Jackson Street, 401, Belltown-Denny 
grade, 233, First Hill-Lower Broadway, 
148, and the remainder the city, 73. 

Fraud, embezzlement, and bunco.—Again, 
Skid Road has the highest rate arrestees 
for this category with 380, followed seem- 
ingly customary order the Central Busi- 
ness District (222), Chinatown-Jackson 
Street (86), Belltown-Denny Regrade (73), 
First Hill-Lower Broadway (33), and the 
remainder the city (9). 

Burglary and robbery—The combined 
rate for this category highest Skid Road 
(422), second highest the Central Busi- 
ness District (260), and third highest 
Chinatown-Jackson Street (158), followed 
rank order Belltown-Denny Regrade (73), 
First Hill-Lower Broadway (48), and the re- 
mainder the city (36). Arrestees for rob- 
bery alone show higher incidence the 
Central Business District (135) than 
Skid Road (84) any the other sub- 
culture areas. 

Miscellaneous final category, 
which includes mostly drunken driving and 
negligent driving, highest for arrestees re- 
siding the Central Business District with 
rate 502 per 100,000 population. Bell- 
town-Denny Regrade ranks second with 412, 
Skid Road third with 366, First Hill-Lower 
Broadway fourth with 343, Chinatown-Jack- 
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son Street fifth with 315, and the remainder 
the city sixth with 221. When comparisons 
are made only with drunken driving and 
negligent driving, Skid Road ranks second 
lowest—just slightly higher than the area 
outside the central segment the city. 
Belltown-Denny Regrade ranks the top 
for drunken and negligent driving. 


GENERALIZED CRIME PATTERNS 


concise, generalized spatial configurations 
various types crimes, two series gradi- 
ents were derived for categories “of- 
fenses known the police” and categories 
These gradients were com- 
puted the basis the total population 
each six one-mile zones delimited 
series concentric circles radiating outward 
from the point highest land value, which 
located the central business district. 
order portray authentically differential 
patterns change from one zone another, 
gradient curves were drawn semi-logarith- 
mic scales for each the crime categories, 

There tendency for most crimes 
decrease more less direct proportion 
the distance from the center the city. 
Among the series embezzlement 
shows the most pronounced tendency fol- 
low this centrifugal gradient pattern, with 
shoplifting, theft from person, rape, sodomy, 
and burglary also exhibiting striking differ- 
entials between the central and peripheral 
zones. For embezzlement the rate for Zone 
18.7 and for Zone only .03. Bicycle 
theft the only crime category Figure 
that shows higher rate for Zone (149.5) 
than for Zone (65.3). The differentials be- 
tween inner and outer zones, however, 
peeping tom, obscene telephone calls, inde- 
cent liberties, and carnal knowledge are rela- 
tively small. All the remaining crime 
categories Figure conform the typical 


concept gradient was first applied 
ecological data Ernest Burgess “The De- 
termination Gradients the Growth the City,” 
Publications the American Sociological Society, 
(1927), pp. 178-184. Shortly thereafter, Clifford 
Shaw and his collaborators made extensive use 
the gradient concept their well-known mono- 
graph Delinquency Areas, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1929. 
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centrifugal crime gradient pattern with rela- 


tively high rates the central zone and iow 
rates toward the periphery. 

For the series gradients based ar- 
rests, the most pronounced differences be- 
tween the central and outer zones are shown 
for bunco and other forms fraud, rape, 
prostitution, lewdness, robbery, gambling, 
and common drunkenness. Theft from auto- 
mobile and indecent exposure indicate the 
least difference between the innermost and 
outermost zones. There not single cate- 
gory the arrest series with higher rates 
the peripheral zones. 

Isopleth maps.—Perhaps more reliable, 
realistic, meaningful, and certainly less arbi- 
trary technique than gradients for developing 
generalized ecological patterns crime the 
isopleth Two series crime data, 
check frauds based offenses known the 
police and female drunkenness based 
arrests, were selected for portraying basic 
crime patterns means the isopleth tech- 
nique. The rationale for selecting these par- 
ticular categories based the assumption 
that check fraud represents “crime against 
property” which the economic motive 
dominant, whereas female drunkenness may 
classified “crime against public moral- 
ity” which personal disorganization 
more obvious and significant element. 

Figures and indicate that the incidence 
both check fraud and female drunkenness 
extremely high the central segment 
the city and contiguous areas. The rates 
drop precipitously relatively low levels for 
most the remaining part the city, par- 
ticularly the outlying residential areas. 
Comparison the two maps, however, re- 
veals least one striking difference, along 
with some others lesser importance. The 
focal point center gravity check 
fraud the Central Business District, but 
contrast the focal point female drunken- 
ness Skid Road. general, this difference 
typifies “crimes against property” com- 


detailed discussions the practical and 
theoretical implications the isopleth map, see 
Calvin Schmid, Handbook Graphic Presenta- 
tion, New York: Ronald Press, 1954, pp. 212-219; 
and Schmid and Earle MacCannell, “Basic Prob- 
lems, Techniques, and Theory Isopleth Mapping,” 
Journal the American Statistical Association, 
(March, 1955), pp. 220-239. 
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parison “crimes against public morality.” 
Also, the rate for check fraud noticeably 
higher for certain the larger sub-business 
districts than the surrounding residential 
areas. Unlike the patterning check fraud, 
female drunkenness tends spread out more 
extensively from the central area the city, 
and conspicuously absent from peripheral 
residential areas. 

Characteristically, comparison one- 
mile zonal gradients, most the gradients 
constructed from isopleth maps reveal much 
higher central peaks, more precipitous de- 
clines, and lower and broader minima 
peripheral areas. 


CONSTANCY AND UNIFORMITY THE 
SPATIAL PATTERNING CRIME 


Any effort explore the constancy 
crime patterns over period time their 
relative uniformity from one community 
another fraught with serious obstacles, 
which the principal one paucity reli- 
able and comparable data. The relatively 
meager data for earlier periods for the city 
Seattle had extracted hand from 
original card files, since the more important 
mechanical features the present crime re- 
cording system the Police Department 
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were not instituted until after World War II. 
Moreover, changes definition and classifi- 
cation have virtually precluded reasonably 
precise comparisons with statistics for later 
period. 

Notwithstanding these limitations the 
data, comparisons census tracts two 
series offenses for different periods, 
1941 and 1949-1951, manifest substantial 
correspondence. Burglary residence for the 
two periods shows Pearsonian coefficient 
correlation .649. Similarly, for the 
two periods the spatial patterning non- 
residential burglary shows correlation 
.929, highway robbery, .943, and 
non-residential robbery, .811. Additional 
data pertaining the relative constancy 
crime patterns are presented the form 
gradients for the two periods, one varying 
length around 1940 and the other for the 
three years, 1949-1951. Although there are 
noticeable differences absolute rates, due 
doubt part shifts definition and 
classification, the basic configurations for the 
respective series crime categories show 
marked similarity, portrayed Figure 

other urban communities, the only 
available comparable data are for the city 
Minneapolis. These data consist differ- 
ent gradients based offenses known po- 
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lice for the four-year period, 
spite the differences time and place, the 
corresponding gradients for the two cities 
display remarkable conformity. The one 
exception burglary residence, which 
shows only slight downward slope from 
the central the peripheral zones for the 
city Minneapolis. Whether this configura- 
tion for Minneapolis due local condi- 
tions factors associated with the depres- 
sion period some other cause would 
difficult determine. 


RELATION BETWEEN CRIME AND URBAN 
TYPOLOGIES 


recent years urban typologies have been 
devised mainly provide analytic frame- 
works for the study the social structure 
the large American city. The two best 
known typologies are those constructed 
Robert Tryon and Eshref Shevky and 
their collaborators.® Here attempt made 
explore the relevance, utility, and signifi- 
cance the Tryon and Shevky typologies 
the analysis the ecological distribution 
crime. Both the Tryon and Shevky typolo- 
gies represent efforts differentiate with 
high degree specificity the various sub- 
areas city the basis certain dimen- 
sions components derived from measures 
population and housing characteristics 
published decennial census reports. 

The Tryon typology based cluster 
analysis (inverse approximation factor 
analysis) which scores for the three dimen- 
sions “Family Life” (F), “Assimilation” 
(A), and “Socio-economic Independence” 
(S) are derived for each 
These represent weighted mean standardized 
scores several population housing 
variables. Profiles F-A-S scores provide 


Schmid, Social Saga Two Cities, 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Council Social Agen- 
cies, 1937, pp. 343-345. addition these 
crime gradients for Minneapolis, there one— 
“robbery taxicabs and not 
comparable any the Seattle series. 

Robert Tryon, Social Areas 
Cluster Analysis, Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity California Press, 1955; Eshref Shevky 
and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas Los 
Angeles: Analysis and Typology, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University California Press, 1949, and 
Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 


the basis for describing configurations the 
population and housing variables among the 
clusters census tracts which are sufficiently 
precise and detailed identify socially sig- 
nificant sub-areas within city. 

The Shevky typology classificatory 
scheme based less formalized statistical 
procedures which certain patterns are 
developed terms three indexes referred 
“Social Rank.” The urbanization index 
based equally weighted measures fer- 
tility, women the labor force, and single 
family dwelling units; the segregation index 
derived from measures spatially sepa- 
rated ethnic groups; and the social rank 
index constructed from equally weighted 
census tract measures occupation and 

The configurations derivable from the two 
typologies are similar but not identical, nor 
are they, strictly speaking, comparable. 
effort make the typologies more readily 
interpretable, map based the Tryon 
typology reproduced Figure the 
figure, the scores for the three dimensions 
the Tryon typology—F (Family Life), 
and (Socio-economic Inde- 
pendence)—are indicated letters repre- 
senting high (H), medium (M), and low (L) 
values. The various combinations the 
Tryon FAS scores represent different “sub- 
cultures” “social-area” types. area 
designated the letters HMH, for example, 
signifies high score, medium score, and 
high score. 

indicated Table similar dimensions 
the Tryon and Shevky typologies are sig- 
nificantly correlated. The (Family) and 
(Urbanization) dimensions show corre- 


Bell prefers the alternative terms “family 
status” for “urbanization,” “ethnic status” for 
“segregation,” and “economic status” for “social 
See Wendell Bell, “The Utility the Shevky 
Typology for the Design Urban Sub-Area Field 
Studies,” Journal Social Psychology, (Febru- 
ary, 1958), pp. 71-83. 

All the typological data pertaining Seattle 
were derived from two unpublished Ph.D. theses: 
Earle MacCannell, Application Urban 
Typology Cluster Analysis the Ecology 
Ten American Cities, Seattle: University Wash- 
ington, 1957; and Maurice Donald Van Arsdol, 
Empirical Evaluation Social Area Analysis 
Human Ecology, Seattle: University Washington, 
1957. 
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TABLE INTERCORRELATION SHEVKY AND TRYON TYPOLOGIES FOR SEATTLE: 1950 


Variables 
(Dimensions) 


Shevky Typology* 


° 

Socio-Econ. 


Tryon Typology 


has been necessary reverse the signs the Shevky indexes “urbanization” and “segregation” 
make them comparable with the Tryon indexes life” and “assimilation.” 


lation coefficient .942; (Assimilation) 
and (Segregation), .811; and (Socio- 
economic Independence) and 
Rank), .838. 

Table indicates, moreover, that the rela- 
tionships between the six dimensions the 
Tryon and Shevky typologies and crime 
categories conform similar 
general, the Tryon (Family Life) dimen- 
sion most highly correlated with the vari- 
ous crime categories. The negative cor- 
relation coefficients vary between .273 and 
.632. The coefficients correlation be- 
tween the Tryon (Assimilation) and 
Shevky (Urbanization) dimensions and 
crime variables rank second 
respectively. 

accordance with expectation, most 
the correlations are negative. Table shows 


The significant coefficient correlation 
the .05 level confidence .209, and the .01 
level confidence, .275 for the census tracts used 
both the Tryon and Shevky typological series for 
Seattle. the total census tracts Seattle, 
tracts D8, Fla, Fle, and are excluded because 
more than ten per cent the population each 
these tracts were military personnel. Tract 
not included because more than ten per cent its 
population was classified institutional. 


that the highest coefficients correlation are 
between automobile theft and theft from 
automobile and the index (Family Life), 
with r’s .632 and .625, respectively. 
Other coefficients correlation are graduated 
down almost zero, with only few having 
positive signs, the highest being .252 be- 
tween the dimension and bicycle theft. 
Unlike almost all the other crimes noted 
lent outlying residential areas and not 
the central segment the city. These co- 
efficients correlation well all the 
others pertaining the Tryon and Shevky 
typologies show marked coincidence with 
the findings based factor analysis the 
first part this 

the relationship between each the typologi- 
cal indexes and the various crime categories, 
first- and second-order partial coefficients 
correlation were computed. The results 
these computations indicate that the partial 
coefficients are not appreciably different from 
the original zero-order coefficients. the 
total partial coefficients correlation, 


Schmid, “Urban Crime Areas: Part I,” op. cit. 
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CORRELATION CRIME VARIABLES WITH DIMENSIONS SHEVKY AND TRYON TYPOLOGIES AND 


SELECTED CENSUS 


Tryon 
Typology 
gation} Rank Life | lation Over Married] Income} emp. 
-.304 -.295 -.524 | -.396 -480 | -.618 | -.561 - 750 
e 465 -.242 -.471 | -.250 -587 | -.673 | -.595 -713 
ee ES -.469 -814 -467 | -.529 | -.472 -820 
ee - ES -.388 . 740 -398 | -.437 | -.393 . 734 
-.597 | -.315 -812 -418 | -.519 | -.511 -833 
-. 363 ~-.562 | -.331 - 808 -462 | -.547 | -.530 - 846 


Crime Variables 


= | -.319 


Offenses 


Petty Larceny ... 
Shop Lifting. .... 
Bicycle Theft... . 


Residence, Day. . . 
Residence, Night. 
Non-Res. Day & Night | 18 


Burglary 


Robbery 


Highway & Car. 19 |-.277 | ~.447 | -.371 | -.444 | -.592 | -.345 - 843 -459 | -.554 
Non- Residential. . 20 | -.256 | -.489 | -.168 [| -.273 | -.374 | -.098 - 082 -245 | -.288 


VARIABLES, SEATTLE 


Single Census Variables 


- | |  -.296 | 


* It has been necessary to reverse the signs of the Shevky fndexes of "urbanization" and "segregation" to make them comparable with the 


Tryon indexes of "family life’ and "assimilation". 


only four show change more than .100, 
the largest being .168. All the other 
changes are the second third decimal 
place. 

The only available comparative data be- 
tween crime and urban typologies appropri- 
ate for study this kind are found 
recent paper suicide Wendling and 
The data presented Table indi- 
cate clear and consistent relationship be- 
tween suicide and family status (U). All 
the zero and partial coefficients correla- 
tion pertaining this index show significant 
negative relationships. These findings are 
compatible with expectation well with 
studies the author pertaining 
the ecology The dimensions 


Aubrey Wendling and Kenneth Polk, “Suicide 
and Social Pacific Sociological Review, 
(Fall, 1958), pp. 50-53. Because their close rela- 
tionship sociologically, suicide has been included 
with attempted suicide the present study, al- 
though technically only the latter defined 
statute crime the state Washington. See 
Calvin Schmid and Maurice Donald Van Arsdol, 
“Completed and Attempted Suicides: Compara- 
tive Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1955), pp. 273-283. 

Schmid, Suicides Seattle, 1914- 
1925, and Behavioristic Study, 


Social Rank (economic status) and Segrega- 
tion (ethnic status) show consistent rela- 
tionship with suicide for the four different 
locales—Seattle, San Diego, San Francisco, 
and the East Bay Area. The correlation pat- 
tern these indexes for Seattle more like 
that the East Bay Area than either San 
Diego San Francisco. 

Table indicates that several instances 
simple single census variables show consider- 
ably higher coefficients correlation with 
crime indexes than with either the Tryon 
Shevky typological components. This fact 
does not necessarily demonstrate that for all 
purposes typological indexes are inferior 
single variables. The nature the crime 
categories Table 5—for example, drunken- 
ness, disorderly conduct, vagrancy, certain 
types larceny, and sex offenses—is 
closely related areas where males pre- 
dominate that high positive coefficients cor- 
relation clearly would prevail. Similarly, the 


Seattle: University Washington Press, 1928, pp. 
4-23; “Suicide Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1928- 
1932,” American Journal Sociology, (July, 
1933), pp. 30-48; Social Saga Two Cities, op. 
pp. 370-380; and Social Trends Seattle, 
Seattle: University Washington Press, 1944, pp. 
203-216; Crime Areas: Part I,” op. cit. 


P.C. 
Negro 
Attem . 167 

Drunken- Drunk -216 

ness Comm -196 

Disorderly | Fightis . 376 

Conduct Other - 325 

Sex Lewdness...... -.275 -.302 -.433 | -.546 -439 | -.530 -820 - 300 
Indecent Exposure . - 405 -.035 | -.367 006 | -.292 -079 | -.086 
10 | -.257 | -.421] -.331 -.430 ~.508 | -.299 831 -500 | -.547 | -.489 .851 -278 
11} -.373 | -.330] -.189 -.413 -.530 | -.248 -478 -339 | -.507 | -.420 -525 - 262 
Larceny 12 .193 -076 | -.092 -252 -131 | -.009 J -.195 -.015 .178 -135 | -.210 | -.008 
Auto Theft .... . |13/-.535 | -.136| -.219 | -.652 -.333 | -.343 -477 -505 | -.548 -.464 | .579 
Theft from Auto. . . | -.306 | -.313 -.625 | -.546 | -.400 . 769 | -.682 | -.577 800 160 

mt 

~.286 | -.258 | -.232 -.394 ~.483 | -.296 724 | -.488 -. 398 -67] 168 
-011 -.182 | -.249 042 -.208 | -.113 003 -027 -.079} -.033 .219 

- 852 . 316 

| 

| 
| 
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Specified Index 
Zero Order 


First Order 


Second Order 
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TABLE ZERO ORDER COEFFICIENTS CORRELATION AND AND SECOND ORDER PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS 
CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPLETED SUICIDE AND SHEVKY INDEXES: SEATTLE, SAN 
San AND East Bay 


San East Bay 


Seattle San Diego Francisco Area 


—.339 


—.350 
—.201 
—.217 


Data for San Diego, San Francisco, and East Bay Area taken from Aubrey Wendling and Kenneth 


Polk, “Suicide and Social Areas,” Pacific Sociological Review, (Fall, 1958), pp. 50-53. 


Not significant the .05 level confidence. 


large proportions people with low incomes, 
unemployed, and unmarried are significant 
components the same ecological configura- 

More specifically, how three single in- 
dexes, corresponding the basic dimensions 
the Tryon and Shevky typologies, compare 
with the typological measures when corre- 
lated with the crime categories Table 
The first index represents the percentage 
the married population years age 
and over and corresponds the Tryon 
(Family) and Shevky (Urbanization) di- 
mensions; the second index, percentage 
the population classified Negro, corre- 
sponds the (Assimilation) and (Segre- 
gation) components; the third index, median 
income, corresponds (Socio-economic 
Independence) and (Social Rank). The 
mean negative coefficients correlation 
listed Table for the Tryon .444, 
for the Shevky .330, and for the per- 
centage the married population years 
and over, for the Tryon .468, 
for the Shevky .333, and for the popula- 
tion classified Negro, (sign re- 


Schmid, “Urban Crime Areas: Part I,” cit. 


The variables shown parentheses are held constant. 


versed); and for the Tryon —.281, for 
the Shevky SR, and for median in- 
come, .444. can readily seen that 
two instances single indexes show substan- 
tially higher coefficients correlation than 
the corresponding Tryon and Shevky 
dimensions. 


METHODOLOGICAL AND THEORETICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


The basic findings this study Urban 
Crime Areas, including Parts and II, are 
generally consonant with those previous 
investigations. The differences that may 
observed are due fundamentally the 
greater specificity, detail, and comprehensive- 
ness the data well the more intensive 
analysis and varied methods utilized the 
present study. 

attempting explain the ecological 
patterning crime, important first 
all recognize the inherent weaknesses all 
crime statistics well the adventitious 
factors affecting the comparability the 
data. cursory evaluation crime statistics, 
including both “offenses” and “arrests” re- 
veals least the following limitations: 
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(1) for one reason another, crimes fre- 
quently are not reported all; (2) there 
may differential reporting crime from 
one area another, which may distort 
varying degree and direction the derived 
crime rates for different parts the city; 
(3) there may differential reporting 
crime according the type nature 
the crime; (4) sometimes the police, order 
make good showing protect the 
name community, may suppress alter 
official crime records; (5) the policy the 
police making arrests, well the assign- 
ment greater proportions officers cer- 
tain areas, may bias recorded statistics. 
Furthermore, adventitious factors such 
mobility population and composition 
population may distort even invalidate the 
comparability rates. Theoretically, simple 
statistical are available for adjust- 
ing these extraneous factors, but actual 
practice, mainly because lack data, this 
cannot accomplished. For example, the 
continuous and rapid turnover population 
the Central Business District and Skid 
Road comparison other parts the 
city may account large extent for the 
relatively high crime rates these areas, 
especially rates based arrests. Although 
each arrestee counted only once, there may 
mobility several “replacements” matter 
months. comparatively short period, 
the populations highly mobile areas may 
change many times that the enumerated 
populations, which the rates are com- 
puted, underestimate the total populations 
and thereby tend overestimate the rates. 
The varying composition the popula- 
tion, especially with respect sex, age, 
marital status, and perhaps other character- 
istics, affects the comparability crime 
rates. area, for example, with popula- 
tion consisting mainly adult males would 
expected show higher incidence 
crime than one with large proportions 
women and children, since adult males are 
responsible for the great preponderance 
most types crime for which arrests occur. 
spite the inadequacies and limitations 
crime statistics, and distortion the 
derivation rates resulting from differentials 
population mobility and composition, there 
still very considerable portion the high 
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incidence crime the central segment 
the city that must explained grounds 
other than these circumstances. The litera- 
ture human ecology and criminology re- 
veals least six more less different 
hypotheses each which presumably ac- 
counts for the characteristic patterning 
crime the large American city. present- 
ing these “hypotheses” attempt made 
here appraise their scientific utility, for 
such task far beyond the scope any 
single study. Rather the purpose this 
discussion offer brief review and in- 
formal evaluation the most relevant hy- 
potheses pertaining the ecological distribu- 
tion crime, particularly with reference 
the present study. 

Two these hypotheses are relatively 
simple, common-sense explanations, while 
the other four are more abstract formula- 
tions. With respect the present study, all 
possess serious shortcomings. best, none 
can accepted more than partial 
explanation urban crime areas. 

certain degree, the limitations 
existing hypotheses seem reflect the in- 
herent ambiguity the problem itself. 
attempt explain phenomenon expressed 
concept defined legalistic terms, with 
only the most superficial sociological and 
psychological referents and possessing 
many varied and ambiguous implications, 
extremely difficult task. pointed out 
above, from behavioral point view 
not simple, precise, homogeneous 
phenomenon which can readily integrated 
into sociological psychological frame 
reference. “Crime” represents many kinds 
behavior occurring under many different 
situations. 

Another complicating factor involves the 
indefiniteness and ambiguity the concept 
“crime area.” Again, noted earlier, 
important know, for example, not only 
where “delinquents” “criminals” live, but 
also where violations actually occur. Investi- 
gators sometimes fail make this clear 
their discussions areas.” 

For these and other reasons brought out 
below, there obvious need for sharpening 
and clarifying the ecological and crimino- 
logical theories that relate the types 
problems set forth this study. The weak- 
nesses ecological and criminological the- 
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ory, course, reflect inadequacies and limi- 
tations human behavior theory general. 
Sound theory provides frame reference 
and guide for research well basis 
for imparting meaning and relevance facts. 
The shortcomings existing theory, how- 
ever, along with the loose, nebulous, and con- 
flicting assumptions and implications exist- 
ing hypotheses make impossible subject 
these hypotheses systematic test. 

should not overlooked that the basic 
theoretical orientation this study eco- 
logical, and the primary focus attention 
calls for specific determinants and factors 
mainly with reference social organization, 
and demographic and ecological dimensions. 
Nevertheless, formulation adequate ex- 
planation “crime areas” requires that the 
structural and functional aspects the social 
system explicitly articulated 
grated with relevant socio-psychological data 
and principles. This point view not 
any sense tantamount the reductionism 
that seems serious concern some 
ecologists. fact: 

can taken for granted that theory ex- 
plaining social behavior general, any 
specific kind social behavior, should have 
two distinct but consistent aspects. There 
must that explains the 
statistical distribution the social behavior 
time and space, and from which predictive 
statements about unknown statistical distribu- 
tions can derived. Also, there must 
consistent statement that identifies the proc- 
ess which persons various types come 
exhibit the behavior question, and from 
which can derived predictive statements 
about the behavior 


The following discussion indicates that not 
all the hypotheses cited above attempt 
coordinate the explanation differentials 
crime rates with the explanation variations 
the criminality individuals. The first 
two hypotheses, for example, are concerned 
mainly with the epidemiological aspects 
crime, with almost complete disregard the 
socio-psychological mechanisms criminal 
behavior. These hypotheses represent ef- 
fort sense” the extraordinarily 


Donald Cressey, “Epidemiology and Indi- 
vidual Conduct: Case from Presi- 
dential address, Pacific Sociological Society, April, 
1960; published the Pacific Sociological 
Review. 
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high incidence crime certain parts 
the urban complex. 

The first hypothesis indicates that the 
higher frequency certain types crimes 
one milieu than another may merely 
reflection the greater opportunities, 
profitableness, and other conditions favorable 
for committing such crimes. The extraordi- 
narily high incidence shoplifting the 
Central Business District, for example, can 
explained largely the number and 
variety stores, the large crowds, and the 
anonymity the area. Again, the case 
very different type crime, carnal knowl- 
edge, the anonymity and impersonality the 
Central Business District, along with ready 
availability rental rooms, are important 
factors accounting for its relatively high 
rate this area. this connection, Tables 
and above show that cases carnal 
knowledge were reported the Central Busi- 
ness District, but only one the persons 
arrested for this crime the entire city was 
actually residing this area. This hypothesis, 
then, related fundamentally areas where 
crimes are committed, not areas where 
criminals reside. 

The second hypothesis commonly re- 
ferred the “drift hypothesis.” According 
this explanation, certain areas the large 
city tend attract criminal elements, well 
emotionally unstable, ne’er-do-wells, drift- 
ers, and other deviants. These are the 
lands,” the notorious underworlds vice 
and crime. Because their moral and eco- 
logical isolation, areas this kind provide 
congenial habitat for all kinds social 
pariahs. doubt, the clustering arrestees 
charged with drunkenness, vagrancy, prosti- 
tution, lewdness, disorderly conduct, and 
similar crimes Seattle’s Skid Road can 
explained part the drift hypothesis. 
This hypothesis particularly applicable 
areas where criminals reside. 

The third hypothesis, much more com- 
plex formulation than the first two, asso- 
ciated with the writings Sutherland, Shaw 
and McKay, Whyte, and others. This hy- 
pothesis linked with such basic concepts 
“differential association” and “cultural 
transmission.” Accordirg this explanation, 
lower-class urban areas are characterized 
distinct subcultural patterns delinquency 
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and brief but not entirely ade- 
quate illustration this viewpoint, McKay 
points out recent paper that: 

Variation conduct among persons ac- 
counted for the fact that kinds values 
are transmitted differentially, both because all 
persons not have the same experiences, 
and because what appears the same ex- 
perience has different meaning each indi- 
vidual. other words, the proportion 
law violators and non-violators different 
types areas will tend vary with the ex- 
tent which conventional values dominate 
social 


The differential association hypothesis not 
per concerned directly with the ecology 
crime, merely suggesting that unconven- 
tional values are dominant particular 
area the incidence deviant behavior will 
relatively high. provides explana- 
tion for the dominance lack dominance 
unconventional values certain areas. 
The principle differential association, 
formulated Sutherland, includes both 
explanation the epidemiological aspects 
crime rates and the criminal behavior 
individuals: “Differential group organiza- 
tion should explain the crime rate, while 
differential association should explain the 
criminal behavior person. The two ex- 
planations must consistent with each 
other.” 

Like the hypothesis “differential as- 
sociation,” the fourth hypothesis “social 
alienation” attempts integrate epidemio- 
logical and socio-psychological concepts and 
principles. “Crime rates are high groups 
where social interaction characterized 
isolation, anonymity, impersonalization, and 
anomie. Such areas are interstitial areas 
areas transition, marked minimum 


e.g., Richard Cloward and Lloyd 
Olin, “Types Delinquent Subcultures,” New York 
School Social Work, Columbia University, 
December, 1958 (dittoed). 

Henry McKay, “Differential Association and 
Crime Prevention: Problems Utilization,” read 
the annual meeting the American Sociological 
Association, September, 1959. See also Clifford 
Shaw and Henry McKay, Delinquency and 
Urban Areas, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1942, esp. pp. 435-441. 

Albert Cohen al. editors, The Sutherland 
Papers, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1956, For more detailed discussion and 
evaluation the hypothesis differential associa- 
tion, see Cressey, op. cit. 
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personal, intimate social interaction.” 
With respect individual behavior, this 
hypothesis holds that the criminal lacking 
interpersonal relationships: suffers 
from interpersonal failure. 
criminal has failed achieve satisfactory 
interpersonal relations with others; 
lonely, isolated emotionally, lacks member- 
ship lawful primary groups, insecure, 
hostile, aggressive, feels not loved 
wanted, and has inadequate sense be- 
longing. the product social imper- 
sonalization.” 

The fifth hypothesis derived from the 
concept anomie and associated espe- 
cially with the works Durkheim and 
This hypothesis possesses some 
similarity the hypothesis social aliena- 
tion, but there are distinctive differences. 
(There are overlapping ideas and implica- 
tions virtually all the hypotheses pre- 
sented this discussion.) implies 
disturbance disruption the collective 
order, the external regulating force which 
defines norms and goals and governs be- 
havior. Merton modifies and extends the 
basic implications Durkheim’s theory 
identifiying malintegrated societies, em- 
phasizing “an acute disjunction between cul- 
tural norms and goals and the socially struc- 
tured capacities members the group 
act accord with them.” discusses how 
deviant behavior occurs when social struc- 
ture restricts completely closes access 
approved success goals for considerable 
part the population.** 

ecological study juvenile delin- 
quency published 1954, Lander attempts 
incorporate the anomie hypothesis into 
his major interpretations. considers the 
the degree anomie the area. This con- 
clusion based mainly factor analysis 
six socio-economic variables and series 


Ray Jeffery, “An Integrated Theory 
Crime and Criminal Behavior,” The Journal 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
1959), pp. 533-552. 

pp. 538-539. 

Spalding and George Simpson, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1951; Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, 
Chapters and 
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delinquency rates. anomic condition, 
presumably, discoverable three indexes: 
owner-occupied houses, ratio non-whites, 
and delinquency 

final hypothesis eclectic effort 
based “two major sociological traditions 
thought about the problem deviant be- 
havior,” represented the “anomie tradi- 
tion” and the “differential association” 
and “cultural transmission” tradition. Be- 
sides synthesizing the essential features 
these two traditions, Cloward adds other 
ideas, particularly the concept “differen- 
tials access success-goals illegitimate 
means.” concludes that these two tradi- 
tions are oriented different aspects the 
same problem: differentials access op- 
portunity. One tradition focuses legiti- 
mate, the other illegitimate opportunity. 
incorporating the concept differentials 
access illegitimate means, Cloward be- 
lieves that this eclectic approach could ad- 
vance the understanding deviant behavior. 

The synthesis proposed Cloward 
applicable crime and delinquency areas 
defined “place residence” offend- 
ers. What relevance, any, does have 
such areas defined place where crimes 
are committed? suggested that Clo- 
ward’s concept differentials illegitimate 
means may interpreted terms basic 
spatial dimension, especially with respect 
opportunities for illegitimate activity de- 
termined by: (1) specific situations, such 
the localization stores, banks, ware- 


Bernard Lander, Toward Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, pp. 51-60. For good critique 
Lander’s monograph, see Greenwood, 
“New Directions Delinquency Research: Com- 
mentary Study Bernard Lander,” The So- 
cial Service Review, (June, 1956), pp. 147-157. 
David Bordua attempts replicate part 
Lander’s study for the purpose clarifying the 
theoretical framework involved “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and ‘Anomie’: Attempt Replication,” 
Social Problems, (Winter, 1958-1959), pp. 
238. 

Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, 
Anomie, and Deviant Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1959), pp. 164-176. 
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houses, and bicycles; (2) social occupa- 
tional position both the offender 
potential offender and the opportunities for 
criminal activities offered the position, 
illustrated those who handle money 
other valuables are position 
victimize persons with whom they come 
contact; and (3) knowledge illegitimate 
techniques and the cooperation associates, 
well the support prevailing group 
norms and values. These characteristics 
the opportunity utilize illegitimate means 
—potential victim, position with criminal 
possibilities, and congenial and cooperative 
associates—have typical spatial distribu- 
tion and are particularly prevalent the 
central segment the large city. 

All these hypotheses contain certain 
degree empirical plausibility. However, 
the development satisfactory theory 
socially deviant behavior, which would en- 
compass urban crime areas, lies consider- 
able distance the future. The present study 
(Parts and II) indicates that urban crime 
areas, including areas where criminals reside 
and areas where crimes are committed, are 
generally characterized all most the 
following factors: low social cohesion, weak 
family life, low socio-economic status, physi- 
cal deterioration, high rate population 
mobility, and personal demoralization 
reflected attempted and completed suicide, 
drunkenness, and narcotic violations. There 
are, course, differences the types and 
amounts crime committed, both with re- 
spect “offenses known police” and 
“arrests,” and between the Central Business 
District and other natural areas the cen- 
tral segment the large city. 

The empirical findings and the theoretical 
aspects this study suggest the need for 
closer integration between ecological and 
socio-psychological points view. More 
specifically, order provide deeper in- 
sights into the processes deviant behavior, 
well develop adequate integrative 
theory criminality, systematic and inten- 
sive effort should made relate the role 
individual behavior specific areas 
the large city. 


ETHNIC PREJUDICE AND SUSCEPTIBILITY 
PERSUASION 


RUSSELL MIDDLETON 
Florida State University 


Experimental subjects who saw the motion picture “Gentleman’s Agreement” were more 
likely show reductions the expression anti-Semitic sentiments than control subjects 


who did not see the film. Moreover, there was reduced but still considerable carry-over 
effect with regard anti-Negro prejudice. Those who correctly perceived the theme and who 
reacted favorably the film were more likely show reduction anti-Semitism than 
those who did not. These factors, turn, were inversely related anti-Semitism. Initial 
anti-Semitism was directly related absolute reductions scores but was inversely 
related proportionate reductions relative the maximum reduction possible for each 
individual. other factors investigated, only status-concern proved significantly 


come increasingly dominate recrea- 

tional life this country, the poten- 
tialities for mass influence have been greatly 
broadened. the several studies concerned 
with the possible influence motion pictures 
upon .ethnic prejudice, most them have 
found that motion pictures which urge toler- 
ance toward minority groups and foreign 
nationalities reduce the expression 
ethnic prejudice among those exposed 
Motion pictures may also increase 
prejudice, two investigations have demon- 
strated. their pioneer study, Peterson and 
Thurstone found that school children who 
saw “Birth Nation,” classic film which 
presents southern view Reconstruction, 
tended produce slight increase 
prejudice toward training film 


motion pictures and television have 


study was supported grant from the 
Florida State University Research Council. 
indebted Snell Putney for many useful critical 
comments and suggestions. 

1See, e.g., Albert Goldberg, “The Effects 
Two Types Sound Motion Pictures the 
Attitudes Adults toward Minorities,” Journal 
Educational Sociology, (May, 1956), pp. 
391; Raths and Trager, “Public Opinion 
and Crossfire,” Journal Educational Sociology, 
(February, 1948), pp. 345-368; Irwin Rosen, 
“The Effects the Motion Picture ‘Gentleman’s 
Agreement’ Attitudes toward Jews,” Journal 
Psychology, (October, 1948), pp. 525-536; Mil- 
dred Wiese and Stewart Colt, Study 
Children’s Attitudes and the Influence Commer- 
cial Motion Picture,” Journal Psychology, 
(January, 1946), pp. 151-171. 

Pictures and the Social Attitudes Children, New 
York: Macmillan, 1933. 


related persuasibility with initial anti-Semitism controlled. 
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shown American soldiers during World 
War also tended generate greater feel- 
ings hostility toward Pressures 
the motion picture and television in- 
dustries are such today, however, that 
minority groups are very rarely portrayed 
unfavorable light. For example, 
recent television production “Oliver 
Twist,” Fagin lost all Jewish identification. 
the last fifteen years several motion pic- 
tures and television programs have been 
produced which have made pleas for toler- 
ance toward Jews, Negroes, and other minor- 
ity groups. Research interest 
quently centered the problem whether 
not motion pictures this type are effec- 
tive means reducing ethnic prejudice. 

spite the positive results reported 
many these studies, several students the 
subject remain skeptical regarding the effec- 
tiveness mass media bringing about 
changes attitudes—especially ethnic prej- 
udice.* One common criticism that the ex- 


Hovland al., Experiments Mass 
Communication, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. 

4See, e.g., Eunice Cooper and Helen Dinerman, 
“Analysis the Film ‘Don’t Sucker’: Study 
Communication,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Summer, 1951), pp. 243-264; Eunice Cooper and 
Marie Jahoda, “The Evasion Propaganda: How 
Prejudiced People Respond Anti-Prejudice Prop- 
aganda,” Journal Psychology, (January, 1947), 
pp. 15-25; Flowerman, “Mass Propaganda 
the War Against Bigotry,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (October, 1947), pp. 429-439; 
Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley, “Some 
Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, (Fall, 1947), 413-423; 
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posure the public particular 
picture usually highly limited, and those 
who see are likely people who 
already agree with the film’s theme. This 
type selectivity would seem less im- 
portant the case television, however, 
than that motion pictures. Another type 
criticism involves the interpretation 
the motion picture.by the audience. 
argued that people not attribute accuracy 
seriousness purpose commerical films 
which are meant entertain. people may 
evade propaganda with which they disagree: 
rather than accepting refusing the mes- 
sage, they may fail understand they 
may twist and misinterpret it. Finally, the 
point sometimes made that because ethnic 
prejudices are deeply ingrained, brief ex- 
posure through the mass media message 
tolerance hardly sufficient bring about 
changes attitudes deriving from the per- 
sonality systems individuals. There may 
even “boomerang effect,” with prej- 
udices being strengthened the face 
attack. 

The validity these criticisms can 
established rejected only the basis 
empirical investigation, and the present 
study addressed toward this end. what 
extent may motion picture advocating toler- 
ance for minority group have effective 
impact? the impact limited scope, 
more general, extending other minority 
groups well the one dealt with spe- 
cifically the film? there any boomerang 
effect and, so, how extensive it? what 
extent persons who see the film perceive 
the theme 

addition these questions, some at- 
tention given here tht correlates 
persuasibility. Several investigations dif- 
ferential persuasibility have been conducted, 
but they have usually concentrated per- 
sonality factors such neurotic anxiety and 
aggression needs general persuasibility 
personality This study investi- 


Hulett, Jr., “Estimating the Net Effect 
Commercial Motion Picture upon the Trend 
Local Public American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1949), pp. 263-275; Hans Zeisel, 
Note the Effect Motion Picture Public 
Opinion,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1949), pp. 550-551. 

Mussen, “Some Personality and So- 
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gates relations not previously explored be- 


tween social factors and attitude constella- 
tions, the one hand, and, the other, 
susceptibility persuasion the area 
ethnic prejudice. 


METHOD 


The skill with which motion pictures plead- 
ing for ethnic brotherhood and tolerance are 
produced varies greatly, and not possible 
generalize about the effectiveness this 
type film from study only one. One 
film may highly effective, another may 
actually antagonize its audience. For pur- 
poses this study optimum conditions for 
influence were sought. Therefore film which 
received wide praise critics was selected 
for showing the experimental group. 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” has additional 
virtue that was first released 1947 
when most the subjects were small chil- 
dren and only now beginning shown 
television. Consequently, only about five 
per cent the subjects had eliminated 
because they had previously seen the motion 
picture. 

experimental group and control 
group students were selected from required 
and semi-required introductory social science 
classes southern state-supported uni- 
versity. Those students the experimental 
group were assigned their instructors 
attend showing Agree- 
ment,” whereas the students the control 
group were not given information about the 
showing. questionnaire dealing with social 
characteristics, attitudes toward Jews and 
Negroes, and certain other attitudes was ad- 
ministered students both the experi- 


cial Factors Related Changes Children’s At- 
titudes toward Negroes,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (July, 1950), pp. 423-441; 
Irving Janis, “Personality Correlates Sus- 
ceptibility Persuasion,” Journal Personality, 
(June, 1954), pp. 504-518; Hovland and 
Janis, editors, Personality and Persuasibility, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 

6“Gentleman’s Agreement” was released 
Twentieth Century-Fox, produced Darryl 
Zanuck, and directed Elia Kazan; starred 
Gregory Peck, Dorothy McGuire, John Garfield, and 
Celeste Holm. The film won the Academy Award 
for the year 1947, and was highly praised many 
film critics, 
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mental and the control groups before the 
showing the film the campus. After the 
showing second questionnaire, which in- 
cluded the original ethnic prejudice scales 
well questions about reactions the 
motion picture, was administered both 
groups. The elimination all Jewish sub- 
jects, persons who had previousiy seen the 
film, and those the experimental group 
who failed see the film instructed left 
total 329 students the experimental 
group and 116 the control group. 
order minimize the effect extraneous 
factors the film was shown and both question- 
naires were administered within one week 
early October, 1959. Anonymity was main- 
tained having students sign the question- 
naires with their mothers’ maiden names. 
This made possible match the two 
questionnaires for each individual without 
identifying him. 

Anti-Semitic prejudice was measured 
means the ten-item Berkeley 
measure anti-Negro prejudice special 
scale was constructed for this study. Like the 
Berkeley scale, the anti-Negro scale 
the Likert type and has seven-point re- 
sponse scale for each item, ranging from 
strongly agree strongly disagree. Items 
from the Berkeley scale pertaining 
Negroes together with large number 
other items selected theoretical grounds 
were tested for internal consistency pre- 
test administered approximately 100 uni- 
versity students. Ten items very high dis- 
criminatory power were selected for the final 
Both the anti-Semitism 


Adorno al., The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, New York: Harper, 1950. 
Anti-Negro Sentiments Scale: 

would mistake ever have Negroes 
for foremen and leaders over whites. 

Manual labor and unskilled jobs seem 
fit the Negro mentality and ability better than 
more skilled responsible work. 

Most Negroes would become overbearing and 
disagreeable not kept their place. 

Even Negroes had the same living condi- 
tions white people, most Negroes would have 
lower morals than whites. 

Negroes and whites should never dance 
together. 

Negroes and whites should not roommates 
college dormitory. 

Negroes and whites should not live 
houses next door one another. 

Negro girls should not hired secretaries 
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Negro scales suffer from the fact that all 
items are unidirectional and thus may 
distorted “acquiescent response set.” 
Since the same scales were administered be- 
fore and after the showing the film, how- 
ever, the response set factor should have 
remained fairly constant. 

Social characteristics such sex, com- 
munity residence, and principal state 
residence since the age six were ascertained 
direct questions, and scales were used 
measure socio-economic 
status authoritar- 
and religious 

The attitudinal data anti-Semitism con- 
stitute ordinal, not interval scale; 
therefore, the comparison the scores 
individual before and after the showing the 
motion picture cannot properly made 
subtraction. For example, should not 


typists work the office business 

managed whites. 

Negroes and whites should not sii together 
buses and trains. 

10. Negro and white children should not attend 
the same elementary and high schools. 

with the F-scale and the anomia scale, see Bernard 
Bass, “Authoritarianism Acquiescence?” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(July, 1955), pp. 616-623; Richard Christie, Joan 
Havel, and Bernard Seidenberg, “Is the F-Scale 
Irreversible?” Journal Abnormal 
Psychology, (March, 1958), pp. 143-149; and 
Gerhard Lenski and John Leggett, “Caste, 
Class, and Deference the Research Interview,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1960), 
pp. 

Charles Vaughan, Scale for Assessing 
Socio-Economic Status Survey Research,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1958), pp. 19-34. 

Dorothy Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia 
and Access the Achievement Life 
Goals,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), pp. 189-202. 

Walter Kaufman, “Status, Authoritarianism, 
and Anti-Semitism,” American Journal Sociology, 
(January, 1957), pp. 379-382. 

Herbert McClosky, “Conservatism and Per- 
sonality,” American Political Science Review, 
(March, 1958), pp. 27-45. 

The five-item version the F-scale developed 
the Department Scientific Research the 
American Jewish Committee was utilized. See Leo 
Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries: 
Explotatory Study,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1956), pp. 709-716. 

Snell Putney and Russell Middleton, “Dimen- 
sions and Correlates Religious Ideologies,” read 
the annual meeting the Southern Sociological 
Society, April, 1960. 
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Changes Expressed Anti-Semitism 


Reduction Anti-Semitism 
change increase Anti-Semitism 


Total 
d.f. 


assumed that change from score 
change from 40. Thus difficult 
generalize about the magnitude changes. 
For statistical analysis, then, the subjects 
were dichotomized into those who showed 
scales and those with reduction 
increase scores. Statistical significance 
the findings was determined the computa- 
tien chi square values corrected for con- 
tinuity from two-by-two, two-by-three, 
two-by-five tables. few instances, which 
are specified below, the scale was treated 
some rough estimates the magnitudes 
changes. 


FINDINGS 


measure the impact “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” presented Table The 
proportion subjects the experimental 
group who showed reduction scores 
the anti-Semitism scale after exposure the 
motion picture significantly greater than 
the proportion the control group. those 
the experimental group, who did see the 
film, 69.3 per cent had lower scores anti- 
Semitism the second questionnaire than 
the first, compared with 42.2 per cent 
those the control group, who did not see 
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TABLE CHANGES ANTI-SEMITISM FOLLOWING THE SHOWING “GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT” 
Experimental Group 


Number 


329 


Control Group 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 
228 69.3 42.2 
101 30.7 57.8 


116 100.0 


100.0 


the film. The figure for the control group 
surprisingly high, but most the reductions 
were quite small and probably are primarily 
due the lack complete reliability the 
scale. Few persons scored exactly the same 
the scale both times, and most individuals 
varied from their original scores least 
few The difference between the ex- 


perimental and control group nevertheless 


highly significant statistically. 

Some indication, perhaps, the magni- 
tude changes scores presented Ta- 
ble derived subtracting the scores 
the second questionnaires from the scores 
the first. (Recall, however, that these are 
ordinal data which may not properly 
manipulated arithmetically; the figures serve 
only very rough indication magni- 
tudes). The findings are similar those 
presented Table Subjects the ex- 
perimental group were five times more likely 


The relatively small number persons who 
made identical scores both times may the result 
their sensitization the instrument. future 
research would seem advisable adopt two ex- 
perimental groups and two control groups. the 
attitudes one experimental group and one 
control group were measured only after the experi- 
mental stimulus were introduced, comparisons with 
the groups measured both before and after would 
give some indication the operation the sensi- 
tization factor. 


TABLE CHANGE ANTI-SEMITISM FOLLOWING THE SHOWING “GENTLEMAN’S 


Degree Change Anti-Semitism Scale Scores 


—11 more 
through —10 

through +10 

more 


Total 


AGREEMENT” 


Experimental Group 


Number 


329 100.0 116 100.0 


Control Group 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


15.8 3.4 
112 34.0 23.3 
112 34.0 42.3 

11.9 24.1 

4.3 6.9 
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points than those the control group. Re- 
ductions four ten scale points were also 
much more common among those the ex- 
perimental group. These data strongly sug- 
gest that the showing Agree- 
ment” had very considerable impact the 
expression anti-Semitic prejudice. 

determine whether not the film had 
boomerang effect the experimental and con- 
trol groups were also compared with regard 
the proportion showing increase 
scores the second questionnaire. Twice 
large proportion those the control 
group the experimental group had 
greater scores anti-Semitism following the 
showing the film. Thus appears that the 


hood, equality, and democracy has implica- 
tions for other minority groups well. 
one subject expressed it, the purpose the 
film “to make you aware prejudice 
against the Jews and make you evaluate 
your attitudes and feelings toward any 
minority group.” The effect the film 
attitudes toward Negroes presented 
Table Once again those the experimental 
group were more likely than those the 
control group show reduction scores 
the anti-Negro scale, although the differ- 
ence not great the case anti- 
Semitism. Almost per cent those the 
experimental group showed reduction, 
compared with per cent those the 
control group. The difference significant 


CHANGES ANTI-NEGRO SENTIMENTS FOLLOWING THE SHOWING “GENTLEMAN’S 
AGREEMENT” 


Changes Expressed Anti-Negro 


Reduction Anti-Negro sentiments 
change increase Anti-Negro sentiments 


Total 
P<.05. 


film itself probably had significant boom- 
erang the experimental group. 
few individual cases, however, the motion 
picture probably did antagonize the subjects. 
For example, one male from the Miami area 
scored the scale the first ques- 
tionnaire, but the score increased 69, one 
point below the possible maximum, the 
second. This subject disliked the motion pic- 
ture intensely and made the following com- 
ment about its theme: movie was put 
out Paramount [actually 20th-Century 
Fox] which own [sic] operated prima- 
rily Jewish people. think the movie 
typical the action Jew might take. The 
main point was for everyone all 
sudden get rid the prejudices and love 
Jewes [sic]. The movie didn’t touch 
heart.” Another male from Miami, who de- 
scribed the film the “shallowest movie 
ever saw,” showed increase scale 
scores from 39. 

Although “Gentleman’s Agreement” de- 
voted primarily the problem anti- 
Semitic prejudice, the message brother- 


Control Group 


Experimental Group 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
184 55.9 43.1 
145 44.1 56.9 


100.0 


329 100.0 116 


the .05 level. the experimental group 
there was also highly significant tendency 
for reductions scores associated 
with reductions scores. those who 
showed reduction expressed anti-Semi- 
tism, per cent also showed reduction 
the expression anti-Negro sentiments. 

The principal theme the film “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement” and the novel upon 
which based that the people who are 
chiefly blame for the persistence and 
growth anti-Semitism are the decent, in- 
telligent individuals who are not anti-Semitic 
but who remain passive and take militant 
steps stamp out prejudice. the second 
questionnaire members the experimental 
group were asked indicate sentence 
two what they thought the principal 
theme the motion picture. Only per cent 
the subjects correctly identified the spe- 
cific theme, but another per cent identified 
the general theme—the injustice which Jews 


Hobson, Gentleman’s Agreement, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
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suffer result anti-Semitic prejudice. 
meager three per cent failed identify either 
the specific the general theme. appears 
then that although many subjects may have 
practiced evasion avoid the specific mes- 
sage, such evasion did not extend the gen- 
eral theme. Indeed, one wonders how the 
three per cent could have remained oblivious 
the theme, for the motion picture there 
are frequent pauses the action while one 
the characters delivers earnest speech 
for tolerance and brotherhood. 

The data the experimental group were 
subjected further analysis effort 
determine the characteristics those who 
were influenced and those who were not in- 


Perception Theme 


Correct perception specific theme 
Perception general theme only 
Failure identify specific general theme 


fluenced the film. Two major types 
factors appear have been related per- 
suasibility. First, those who correctly per- 
ceived the theme, who agreed with the 
theme, and who rated the film highly were 
more likely show reduction the ex- 
pression anti-Semitism than those who did 
not. those who correctly perceived the 
specific theme, 81.6 per cent showed re- 
duction scores, compared with 67.5 
per cent those who perceived only the 
general theme, and 42.8 per cent those who 
failed identify either the specific general 
theme. (See Table 4.) indicates di- 


ACREEMENT WITH PERCEIVED THEME 


Per Cent 
Subjects 
Reduc- 
Agreement with tion Expressed 
Perceived Theme Subjects Anti-Semitism 


Strongly agree 157 76.4 
Moderately 

slightly agree 127 68.5 
know 


disagree 46.5 
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rect relationship between agreement with the 
perceived theme and reductions scores, 
and Table direct relationship between 
ratings the motion picture and reductions 
scores. All these differences are sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level. 

Why did some persons more than others 
perceive the theme correctly 
favorably the film? data were available 
the intelligence the subjects, but 
seems plausible that the more intelligent 
would more likely perceive the theme 
correctly. The major factor this connection 
discovered this study, however, the de- 
gree initial anti-Semitism. The lower the 
degree expressed anti-Semitism, the greater 


Per Cent Subjects Showing 
Reduction Expressed Anti-Semitism 


Number 
Subjects 


81.6 
271 67.5 
42.8 


was the tendency toward correct identifica- 
tion the specific theme, agreement with 
the perceived theme, and rating the film 
good excellent. 

These findings might lead one pessi- 
mistic about the possibility influencing the 
highly prejudiced through the mass media. 
But there second factor, which first 
glance appears contradictory the set 
factors cited above. indicated Table 
direct relationship was found between 
the initial expression anti-Semitism and 
the tendency show reduction 
scores after viewing the film. precisely 


CHANGES Expressep ANTI-SEMITISM 


Per Cent 
Subjects 
Showing Reduc- 
Rating Number tion Expressed 
Motion Picture Subjects Anti-Semitism 


Excellent 76.7 
Good 162 73.5 
Average 68.5 
Fair 47.6 
Poor 38.5 
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the individuals with the highest scores 
who were most likely, after this exposure, 
have lower scores, and those with the lowest 
scores who were least likely show such 
change. 

some extent, course, this relationship 
may artifact unreliable testing 
instrument. Persons with low original 
scores have less chance showing score 
reduction than those who originally score 
high unreliability the only factor 
work. However, the distribution reductions 
and increases presented Table makes 
clear that unreliability not the sole cause 
the variations. Whereas the distribution 
symmetrical for the control group, 
skewed heavily toward reductions the ex- 
perimental group. order decrease the 
effect unreliability, small reductions 
fewer than four scale points were dis- 
counted further computations, presented 
also Table This procedure resulted 
even greater differences among those with 
low, moderate, and high initial scores 
anti-Semitism. Thus seems unlikely that 
unreliability major factor responsible for 
the differences persuasibility related 
initial anti-Semitism. 

The data Table refer only absolute, 
not relative, changes scale scores. 
person with initial score cannot 
show reduction more than points, 
whereas there maximum possible reduc- 
tion points for person originally 
scoring 60. examine further the rela- 
tionship between initial anti-Semitism ‘and 
persuasibility, reductions scores rela- 
tive the maximum possible reduction for 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Per Cent 

Showing 

Reduc- 

PerCent 

Number Showing Re- More 

Initial ductionin Scale 

Anti-Semitism Subjects ASScores* Points** 
Low (10-19) 43.6 
Moderate (20-39) 195 67.7 49.0 
High (40andover) 83.2 68.4 


Since these data are ordinal, the figures should 
taken only very rough indication magni- 
tudes. 
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Per Cent REDUCTION 
AND INITIAL ANTI-SEMITISM 


Per Cent 
Maxi- 
mum Possible 
Reduction 

Anti-Semitism Low Moderate High 
Scale Scores (10-19) (20-39) over) 


80-100 3.6 


Initial Anti-Semitism 


60-79 2.1 
40-59 18.0 12.6 
20-39 15.4 20.5 31.6 
1-19 10.3 17.9 36.8 
Increase 48.7 28.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Since these data are ordinal, the figures should 
taken only very rough indication 
magnitudes. 


each individual are presented Table 
The relationship of. initial anti-Semitism 
relative reductions exactly the reverse 
that which holds for absolute reductions: 
those who originally scored low anti- 
Semitism were the most likely show 
per cent greater reduction the maximum 
reduction possible; and each the four 
subjects with 100 per cent relative reduc- 
tions had low scores originally. 

drawing conclusions concerning initial 
prejudice and persuasibility, then, must 
distinguish between absolute reductions and 
reductions relative the maximum reduction 
possible for individual. evaluating any 
program for the reduction ethnic prej- 
udice, probably the absolute measure more 
meaningful than the relative measure for 
enables one estimate more clearly the effec- 
tiveness the program lessening prej- 
udice. 

this study, those persons who initially 
had favorable attitudes toward Jews were 
less likely show reduction prejudice 
absolute terms than those who were more 
bility persuading individual accept 
views already holds. These persons, how- 
ever, tended show greater reductions rela- 
tive the maximum possible reduction be- 
cause the reinforcement the motion 
picture their favorable predispositions. 
They were more likely perceive the theme 
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and the implications the film, and they 
tended react more favorably toward it. 

Those individuals who were initially highly 
prejudiced toward Jews were more vulnerable 
attack the motion picture and conse- 
quently more often showed absolute re- 
duction scale scores. many cases 
they held views specifically condemned 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,” and hence there 
was wider area which influence could 
brought bear. Although the highly prej- 
udiced individual may not see the full im- 
plications the motion picture and may not 
react particularly favorable manner, 
still his extreme views may moderated 
somewhat the impact the general theme. 
The more anti-Semitic the subject, the 
greater his vulnerability persuasive ap- 
peals, but the greater also the tendency 
for the impact the appeal blunted 
his failure perceive the theme and 
his negative reaction the theme. 

Since this study initial anti-Semitism ap- 
pears major factor related per- 
suasibility, attempt was made keep this 
factor constant while examining the relation- 
ship other variables persuasibility. 
the experimental group there were originally 
228 subjects who showed reductions 
scores and 101 subjects who showed re- 
ductions. Cases were randomly discarded 
until the proportions falling each six 
categories initial anti-Semitism were 
matched between the group which showed 
reductions scores and the group which 
did not. The total number cases thereby 
was reduced 261, with approximately the 
same distribution initial anti-Semitism 
scores each group. 

With the factor initial, anti-Semitism 
controlled, only one the other variables 
investigated proved significantly related 
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persuasibility. those who scored rela- 
tively low the status-concern scale, 78.8 
per cent showed reductions scores after 
seeing whereas 
only 61.3 per cent those who scored rela- 
tively high status concern showed reduc- 
tions. The difference statistically significant 
the .01 level. sex, socio-economic 
status, year college, region residence, 
size community, proportion Jews 
the community, anomia, authoritarianism, 
conservatism, and religious orthodoxy, none 
significantly related persuasibility 
the .05 level. fact, sex difference the 
only one these variables which reaches 
significance the .20 level, with females 
proving slightly more persuasible than 

Two final cautions are order. First, al- 
though Agreement” did appear 
have considerable impact these stu- 
dents, the second questionnaire was admin- 
istered within few days the showing 
the film and means certain that the 
influence was lasting one. Second, there 
possibility that the motion picture merely 
exerted pressure toward surface conformity 
the theme. Rather than real change 
the attitudes and sentiments the subjects 
toward Jews, they may have been simply 
manifesting embarrassment admitting 
anti-Semitic attitudes. The maintenance 
anonymity all the questionnaires, how- 
ever, was designed keep this tendency 
minimum. 


This consistent with the findings that females 
show greater tendency toward general persuasi- 
bility than males. See Irving Janis and Peter 
Field, “Sex Differences and Personality Factors 
Related Hovland and Janis, 
op. cit., 59. 
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ETHNIC DISCRIMINATION AND THE MARKETPLACE: 
POLYETHNIC COMMUNITY 


This study the relationship between the private rental housing market and the tenant- 


YAMAMURA 
University Hawaii 


ethnicity preferences landlords Honolulu 1952 views the latter products the 
interplay between the cultural and the social structure. The cultural structure presented 
terms two conflicting ideologies: assimilationism and separatism. The most relevant aspect 
the social structure the rental housing market with respect tenant and landlord 
ethnicities. Seven hypotheses are developed; each tested against data collected from the 
landlords and tenants sample rental housing. Landlord preferences fluctuate the 
action implications each ideology are facilitated inhibited the conditions supply 
and demand. spite frequent discrimination individual landlords, however, “the 


URING the past decade, empirical 
studies dealing with “intergroup be- 
havior occurring part various 

economic activities” have found “difficult 

demonstrate any relationship whatsoever 
between ethnic attitudes and intergroup be- 
group relations economic settings have 
given increased attention the character- 
istics cultural and social 
This paper reports study the tenant- 

ethnicity preferences the landlords pri- 
vate rental housing Honolulu 1952. 
The goal the study was ascertain, 
the one hand, the extent which these pref- 
erences were manifestations non-economic 
ideologies intergroup relations, and, the 
other, the degree which they were shaped 
the opportunities limitations the 
market situation. 


authors wish thank the following for 
their assistance, professional financial, the 
collection the data here presented: Linton Free- 
man, Kiyoshi Ikeda, Norman Meller, the Citizens 
Rent Committee Honolulu (1952), the Rent 
Control Commission Honolulu, and the several 
undergraduates the University Hawaii who 
served interviewers. 
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market,” system, tends toward 
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Under the so-called “normal law land- 
lord and tenant,” the selection tenants 
takes place within the institution the mar- 
ket. The landlord seeks tenant who can 
pay the rental désires; may accept 
reject any potential tenant for any 
Although there are usually spe- 
cific situational norms this effect, 
frequently presumed that landlords tend to- 
ward affective detachment neutrality 
their selections due the primacy the 
profit motive. 

With respect non-economic factors, con- 
siderable indicates that the cul- 
tural structure Honolulu contains least 
two major competing ideologies intergroup 
relations: assimilationism and separatism. 


For detailed discussion the processes rent- 
setting and the special motivations landlords, see 
Harry Ball, “Social Structure and Rent Control 
Violations,” American Journal Sociology, 
(May, 1960), pp. 598-604. 

Edgar Vinacke, “Stereotyping and 
National-Racial Groups Hawaii: Study 
Ethnocentricism,” Journal Social Psychology, 
(November, 1949), pp. 265-291; Doris Springer, 
“Awareness Racial Differences Preschool Chil- 
dren Hawaii,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
(May, 1950), pp. 215-270; Linton Freeman, 
“Homogamy Interethnic Mate Selection,” Soci- 
ology and Social Research, (July-August, 1955), 
pp. 369-377; Leonard Broom, “Intermarriage and 
Mobility Hawaii,” Transactions the Third 
World Congress Sociology, London: International 
Sociological Association, 1956, pp. 277-282; 
Cheng and Douglas Yamamura, “Inter-racial 
Marriage and Divorce Hawaii,” Social Forces, 
(October, 1957), pp. 77-84. 
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Assimilationism centers upon the belief that 
discrimination the basis race nation- 
ality “wrong.” For many years this ideol- 
ogy has been referred Hawaii’s “unor- 
however, mainly that publicly pro- 
claimed and not because the absence 
alternative ideology, especially the more 
private spheres interaction. The core 
separatism includes the ideas that ethnicity 
legitimate basis for the classification 
individuals, that “groups get along best 
they remain separated,” and that people 
have “natural” preference for their “own 
group.” These beliefs led the first general 
hypothesis, namely, that two major compet- 
ing policies tenant-ethnicity preference 
would manifested the landlords: first, 
denial any preference restrictive pol- 
icy the basis ethnicity; and second, 
stated preference for the landlord’s “own 
group” and non-preferential restrictive 
policy toward all others. 

However, was assumed that these alter- 
natives the cultural structure should 
viewed the light the opportunities 
limitations presented the market situation. 
The most obvious consideration here was the 
fact that landlords who practiced exclusive- 
own group preference would find that its im- 
plementation depends upon adequate sup- 
ply tenants their own ethnicity. the 
other hand, could presumed that land- 
lords who favored assimilationism would 
subject social pressures give exclusive 
preference their own group the extent 
that they could without facing tenant 
shortage. This reasoning supports the second 
general hypothesis: that the frequencies 
exclusive-own group preferences would 
directly related the availability po- 
tential “own group” tenants. 

cases landlords who favor assimilationism 
generally, but who either fear trouble with 
existing tenants certain ethnics are ad- 
mitted are themselves intensely hostile 
certain ethnicities. was expected that 
both instances the policies preference 


Adams, “The Unorthodox Race Doc- 
trine Hawaii,” Reuter, editor, Race and 
Cultural Contacts, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934, 
pp. 143-160. 


would deviate from complete non-discrimina- 
tion process progressive exclusion. 
say that decisions would made 
with the intention eliminate the most 
jectionable” ethnics without the same 
time destroying the potential market com- 
pletely negating non-discrimination 
“ideal.” 

There remained the cases landlords 
with separatist-own group orientations who 
are frustrated shortage potential ten- 
ants. Their ideology offers two alternatives 
according which the ideas, separation 
preference, given more 
weight. Those who gave dominant considera- 
tion preferences for their own group were 
expected favor one more other ethnic 
groups with preferred status. This 
process progressive inclusion. the other 
hand, those landlords leaning toward separa- 
tion, when frustrated, might select some 
ethnic group other than their own the mem- 
bers whom are “adequate supply,” giv- 
ing them exclusive preference. This possi- 
bility the third general hypothesis the 
study. 

Finally, was expected that the processes 
progressive exclusion and progressive in- 
clusion would tend consistent with the 
general rank order the several ethnic 
groups the city’s stratification complex. 
Exclusion was expected begin with the 
“lowest” ethnicity and move upward; inclu- 
sion begin with the ethnicity viewed 
the landlord “most like” his own and 
move downward through the ethnic ranks. 
adequate independent index the sys- 
tem ethnic stratification was available. 
these expectations are correct, however, the 
preferences should show orderly pattern. 
Thus, the final general hypothesis that the 
operation progressive exclusion and inclu- 
sion would produce scalability similar 
Guttman’s tke landlords’ preferences, pro- 
vided that landlord ethnicity controlled. 


THE STATE THE MARKET 


The state the private rental housing 
market was ascertained the study 
five per cent sample the accommodations 
registered with the Rent Control Commis- 
sion. This sample contains 1,522 dwelling 
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keeping with current practices 
housing market analysis,’ the total market 
was divided into four submarkets according 
monthly rent: (a) dollars and less, (b) 
(d) over dollars. relate these sub- 
markets the hypotheses presented above, 
the ethnicities the landlords and their ten- 
ants were analyzed each case. 

Landlords and the 
Chinese, and Japanese landlords together 
controlled per cent the total market, 
which each these groups controlled be- 
tween one-quarter and But these 
three major groups ethnic landlords had 
quite different types rental units. The 
Caucasian landlords dominated the sub- 
market highest rental units, controlled 
fewer units the rents declined, and oper- 
ated only very small portion the cheapest 
housing. The properties the Japanese land- 
lords represented pattern just about the 
opposite that the Caucasians, while the 
Chinese landlords controlled between one- 
fifth and one-third each submarket. 

Tenants and the rental 
units were occupied families other 
groups. Therefore, the tenants were classi- 
fied according the ethnicity each group, 
rather than the ethnic status 
each individual. The categories employed 
are: Caucasian, Caucasian-plus, Chinese, 
Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, and Others 
and Each tenant-unit was also 


selection every twentieth case the 
Commission’s files yielded initial sample 
2,090 units. these, 1,522 dwelling units were sub- 
sequently verified (by visit) fact for rent; 
the remainder had become owner-occupied. 

e.g., Chester Rapkin, Louis Winnick, and 
David Blank, Housing Market Analysis, Wash- 
ington, C.: Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Division Housing, 1953, Chapter 

The landlord ethnicities employed were “Cau- 
casion,” “Chinese,” “Japanese,” and 
“Other” included Hawaiian, Korean, Filipino, and 
Indian individuals, and such organizations trust 
companies and land estates. Classifications were 
name. While this procedure resulted some mis- 
classification, for example, Korean “Chinese,” 
telephone check indicated that such errors were 
few. 

family other tenant-unit was classified 
“Caucasian” only every member was only Cau- 
casian ancestry. only one member was Caucasian, 
the unit was classified Caucasian-plus. both 
members were Hawaiian part-Hawaiian, the unit 
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placed within one the submarkets accord- 
ing the “most rent” they could pay for 
any reason they had move, reported 
interview adult member the 

the “demand” side, the breakdown 
submarkets according ethnicity also pro- 
duced rather clear pattern. Although 
Caucasians constituted per cent all 
potential tenants, they dominated the most 
expensive locations and were highly sig- 
nificant component the dollar sub- 
market, but they sought few the two 
less expensive types dwellings. The Cau- 
casian-plus tenants were similarly distrib- 
uted. Japanese made per cent the 
tenants, again showing opposite pattern 
that the Caucasians. They constituted 
about one-half the potential tenants 
the two less expensive submarkets, but only 
about one-twelfth the two higher cate- 
gories. Chinese tenants constituted only six 
per cent all homeseekers, and most 
them were unattached males elderly cou- 
ples looking for housing the cheaper sub- 
markets. The vast majority the Chinese 
residents Honolulu were home-owners. 
Most the other ethnicities were concen- 
trated the two lower submarkets. The 
Japanese, followed the Filipinos and the 
Chinese, represented the most important ele- 
ment the demand for “rooming house” 
quarters. 

Landlords, tenants, and the markets.— 
Table presents the results the correla- 


was designated “Hawaiian.” Classification the 
remaining groups was based upon the ethnicity 
what was believed the lower-status ethnicity 
represented each case. The resulting descending 
order ethnic status was Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Samoan, Filipino, Puerto Rican, and Negro. 
This procedure maximized the the 
number households expected encounter dis- 
crimination seeking rental housing. 

distribute the tenant-units among the sub- 
markets, choice was made from three possible 
bases classification: (a) the rents the tenants were 
paying; (b) some percentage the income the 
tenant-unit; (c) the tenant respondents’ own 
estimates the most rent they could pay. The third 
basis (c) was selected because subject less 
distortion the main factor under study (ethnicity 
preference) than the first (a), and takes 
greater account the different orientations per- 
manent and non-permanent residents toward rent 
and housing than does the second (b). 
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LANDLORD ETHNICITY AND RENTAL SUBMARKET: HONOLULU, 1952 


Submarket 


Houses and Apartments 


Landlord $30 and ($50 and 

Ethnicity Rooms Below Below) $31-$50 $51-$75 Above $75 Total 
Caucasian —18 (—4) +.5 +.2 
Japanese (+.2) —.2 +.1 


this table follows: minus sign (—) indicates surplus units over tenants, that 
is, shortage tenants “own group” ethnicity. plus sign (+) indicates surplus tenants over 
units. figure indicates the number times the surplus item greater than the item short supply. 


tion these two aspects the market, the 
first according landlord ethnicity, the sec- 
ond according tenant ethnicity. The most 
striking findings are, first, that the Chinese 
landlords faced shortage potential 
Chinese tenants each submarket; second, 
that the Caucasian landlords enjoyed sur- 
plus own group tenants the most expen- 
sive submarket, match tenants and units 
the next dearest submarket, 
after progressive shortage such tenants; 
and, finally, that for the Japanese the rela- 
tionship between units and own group ten- 
ants was, once more, the converse that 
for the 


SPECIFIC PREDICTIONS 


This market information made possible 
convert the general hypotheses presented 
above into the following specific predictions: 

(a) With respect tenant-ethnicity, the 
policies the landlords Honolulu would 
oriented primarily toward either complete 
non-discrimination exclusive preference 
for one ethnicity, generally that the land- 
lord’s own group. 

comparison with Japanese and 
Caucasian landlords, Chinese landlords 
would show low exclusive-own group prefer- 
ences. 

(b2) Caucasian landlords would least 
exclusively-own group oriented the lowest 
rental category, but this orientation would 


11The Japanese faced apparent shortage 
tenants the “$30 and below” submarket, but 
the large surplus the category forced 
many reside less expensive units. For the 
combined submarket “$50 and below,” only the 
Japanese enjoyed surplus tenants over units. 


zero indicates approximate match tenants units. 


increasingly manifest with higher rent 
levels. 

(b3) Japanese landlords would most 
exclusively-own group oriented the lower 
rental categories, but would less and less 
through the higher submarkets. 

(cl) Japanese tenants would increas- 
ingly preferred Chinese and Caucasian 
landlords the rent levels decreased. 

(c2) Caucasian tenants would increas- 
ingly preferred Chinese and Japanese 
landlords the rent levels increased. 

(d) The landlords’ tenant-ethnicity pref- 
erences would form scale similar Gutt- 
man’s scales. 


EXPRESSED PREFERENCES 


ascertain the tenant-ethnicity prefer- 
ences the landlords, questionnaire was 
mailed the landlord each the 1,522 
rental units the sample. Altogether, 1,068 
completed questionnaires, about per cent 
those mailed, were employed 


About per cent the questionnaires were 
returned mail. Comparisons respondents and 
non-respondents indicated significantly larger pro- 
portions non-response Caucasian landlords and 
landlords units the top-priced submarket (cor- 
related variables). Ten per cent the non-re- 
spondents were interviewed. Because the numbers 
involved, comparisons between the respondents and 
non-respondents with respect ethnicity preferences 
with landlord ethnicity controlled were limited 
the Caucasians the most expensive submarket, 
the Japanese the lowest two submarkets com- 
bined, and the Chinese generally. The differences 
each these comparisons were not statistically 
significant the test Chi-square with required 
level significance .05. Thus, the questionnaires 
and schedules were combined for this analysis, and 
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The questionnaire item concerning these 
preferences was the form double list 
seven alphabetically ordered ethnicities: 
Chinese, Filipino, (Caucasian), Ha- 
waiian, Japanese, Negro, and Puerto Rican. 
Each landlord was asked check any groups 
the first listing whom “preferred,” and 
check any the second listing whom 
“restricted.” 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS THE PRE- 
FERRED AND RESTRICTED STATUSES SEVEN 
SELECTED TENANT ETHNICITIES FOR 1,068 
Units, 1952 


Neither 
Preferred Nor 

Ethnicity Preferred Restricted 
Japanese 45.0% 49.0% 6.0% 
Caucasian 37.3 56.1 6.6 
Chinese 27.0 62.0 11.0 
Hawaiian 15.2 64.5 20.0 
Filipino 12.0 62.2 26.8 
Puerto Rican 4.8 60.5 34.7 
Negro 1.4 59.8 38.8 


Over per cent the respondents indicated 
policy differential treatment the basis 
ethnicity. this table all such responses are in- 
cluded the “neither preferred nor restricted” 
column. 


Table presents the percentage distribu- 
tions the expressed tenant-ethnicity pref- 
erences and restrictions the 1,068 com- 
pleted questionnaires and The 
rank order correlation between preferences 
and restrictions —1.0. However, number 
different kinds responses were obtained. 
Some landlords checked one more cate- 


attempt was made reduce further the level 
non-response. 

questions explicitly referred the par- 
ticular rental units identified the questionnaire. 
They did not inquire into the landlord’s “general 
attitude,” but most instances asked specifically 
about decision made the landlord within the 
recent past. 

believed that the expressed preferences 
possess adequate validity for the following reasons: 
First, only 39.3 per cent the total reports indicate 
answer the question. Second, virtually all these 
instances the landlord did indicate preferences 
restrictions based upon numbers, age, occupational 
activity, etc. Third, discussed below under “Con- 
sequences,” there was very high correspondence be- 
tween the expressed preferences and restrictions and 
the actual ethnicity the tenants the particular 
accommodations. 
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gories “restricted” and checked none 
“preferred.” Others checked one more 
“preferred” and indicated “restrictions.” 
Still others checked one more “preferred” 
and one more “restricted.” 

The responses the landlords were di- 
chotomized test these data for scale-like 
properties. The category “preferred” was 
selected because provides wider range 
responses than the others and more 
pertinent the hypotheses previously pre- 
sented. Accordingly, each response each 
landlord was reclassified 
“not preferred,” and the Guttman scaling 
technique was Scales were sought 
for (a) the total sample landlord re- 
sponses, (b) each ethnic category among the 
landlords, and (c) each housing submarket 
within each landlord ethnicity. 


FINDINGS 


Prediction (a).—Of the total reports, 39.3 
per cent indicate policy non-discrimina- 
tion, and 29.4 per cent preference for 
single ethnicity. With respect landlord 
ethnicity, 39.5 per cent the Caucasian, 
34.4 per cent the Japanese, and 36.8 per 
cent the Chinese landlords’ reports signify 
while 38.3 per cent 
the Caucasian, 37.5 per cent the Japanese, 
and 16.4 per cent the Chinese reports 
indicate exclusive preference for some one 
For the total, 76.5 per cent 


Caucasian landlords made significantly greater 
use the category “restricted” than did the Chinese 
Japanese, but this effects the results only slightly 
since almost all landlords seemed fill their units 
from among the “preferred.” 

Margaret Hagood and Daniel Price, Sta- 
tistics for Sociologists, New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 
143-159. stressed that there was intention 
this study produce unidimensional 
Guttman scale, but rather test whether not 
progressive exclusion and progressive inclusion op- 
erated systematic manner with respect the 
rank order preferences. 

These differences are not statistically significant 
(do not attain .05 level probability the test 
Chi-square with five degrees freedom). Over 
per cent the landlords the “other” category 
which includes several quasi-public trusts and 
estates, reported non-discrimination; this differed 
significantly from the other groupings. 

differences between the Chinese and the 
Caucasians and Japanese are significant the .01 
level. 
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all those showing preference for only 
single ethnicity noted that the preference was 
for their own group. Thus, substantial evi- 
dence suggests that the preferential policies 
split between non-discrimination and pref- 
erence for single ethnicity, generally own 
group. 

Prediction only own group 
preferences are considered, the percentages 
are 34.7 for the Japanese, 32.0 for the Cau- 
casian, and only 1.8 for the Chinese re- 
ports.!® The specific hypothesis thus sup- 
ported the data. 

Prediction from the most 
the least expensive submarket, the per- 
centages exclusive-own group preferences 
for the Caucasian landlords are 63.1, 33.7, 
3.8, and 7.0 per cent, respectively. More- 
over, the two most expensive submarkets 
Caucasian tenants were the most preferred 
ethnic group, while the two least costly 
the Japanese were the most preferred, being 
designated 24.1 per cent the reports 
the cheapest submarket. Again, the pre- 
diction supported the data. 

Prediction from the least 
the most expensive submarket, the per- 
centages exclusive-own group preferences 
for the Japanese landlords are 40.7, 40.7, 
22.9, and 4.2 per cent, respectively. With 
these landlords, Japanese tenants were the 
most preferred ethnic group the three 
lowest submarkets, but the top submarket 
Caucasian tenants were the exclusive choice 
12.5 per cent the Japanese landlords. 
These findings also support the prediction. 

Prediction the top the 
bottom submarket, the percentages Chi- 
nese landlords who included Japanese ten- 
ants their preferred status groupings were 
80.9, 88.9, 95.9, and 88.3 per cent, respec- 
and the percentages such land- 
lords who indicated exclusive preference 
for Japanese tenants were 2.4, 6.3, 16.3, and 
8.8 per cent, respectively. The unexpected 
drop the least costly submarket due 
the fact that more separatist landlords made 
use exclusive preference for the sim- 
ilarly numerous Hawaiians and Filipinos 


These differences are significant the .001 
level (Chi-square with five degrees freedom). 

These differences are not statistically significant 
(Chi-square with seven degree freedom). 


this submarket than the submarket above. 
However, the combined percentages those 
separatist Chinese landlords who indicated 
either “Japanese only” “Chinese and 
Japanese only” (progressive inclusion) are, 
from the top the bottom submarket, 9.5, 
14.3, 30.6, and 39.3 per cent, 

The percentages indicating that Japanese 
tenants were included within the Caucasian 
landlords’ preferred status groupings are 
32.6, 62.9, 91.2, and 89.6 per cent, from the 
top the bottom submarket, and the per- 
centages showing exclusive preference for 
Japanese tenants are 0.0, 0.0, 11.2, and 24.1 
per cent, respectively. The percentages in- 
dicating preference for either “Japanese 
only” “only Caucasian and Japanese” are 
3.1, 6.7, 15.0, and 34.5 per cent, respec- 
Once more, the data support the 
hypothesis. 

Prediction respect the Chi- 
nese landlords’ choices, the percentages in- 
dicating that Caucasians 
among the preferred tenants are, from the 
bottom the top submarket, 45.6, 72.1, 
80.9, and 88.1 per respectively, and 
the percentages denoting Caucasians the 
only preferred ethnic group are 0.0, 0.0, 6.4, 
and 16.7 per cent, respectively. Chinese 
landlord declared preference for “Chinese 
and Caucasians only.” For the Japanese 
landlords, the percentages which include Cau- 
casians among the preferred ethnic groups 
are 48.8, 55.8, 70.5, and 83.3 per re- 
spectively, from the bottom the top sub- 
market. The percentages favoring Caucasians 
the only preferred tenants Japanese 
landlords are 0.0, 0.0, 6.6, and 12.5 per 
cent, and the combined percentages the 
reports indicating preference for 
casians only” for “Japanese and Cau- 
casians only” are 0.0, 8.1, 13.1, and 12.5 
per cent, respectively. this case too, the 
data support the prediction. 

Prediction 7,476 dichotomized 


differences are statistically significant 
(Chi-square the .02 level probability with 
seven degrees freedom). 

These differences are significant the .001 level 
(Chi-square with seven degrees freedom). 

These differences are significant the .001 level 
(Chi-square with seven degrees freedom). 

These differences are significant the .02 level 
(Chi-square with seven degrees freedom). 
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responses produced scale the order 
Guttman’s with coefficient reproduci- 
bility .949. The rank order is: (1) 
Japanese, (2) Caucasian, (3) Chinese, (4) 
Hawaiian, (5) Filipino, (6) Puerto Rican, 
and (7) Negro. all the errors, 60.9 per 
cent were due landlords indicating single 
choice other than “Japanese,” and 15.7 per 
cent resulted from the choice “Japanese 
and Chinese only.” 

Only the scale for the Japanese landlords 
retains the original ranking the ethnicities, 
raising the coefficient reproducibility 
.978. this case, only 36.5 per cent the 
errors were brought about single choice 
other than “Japanese,” but 32.7 were credited 
the choice and Chinese only.” 
The Caucasian landlords’ scale moves 
casian” first rank and “Japanese” the 
second, yields coefficient .972, and 57.8 
per cent its errors are attributable 
single preference other than 
The scale for the Chinese preferences shifts 
“Chinese” the second rank and “Cau- 
casian” the third, produces coefficient 
and 64.5 per cent its errors were due 
single choice other than “Japanese.” 
Each these rank changes consistent with 
the hypotheses presented above: the land- 
lords’ tenant-ethnicity preferences, with land- 
lord ethnicity controlled, are scalable, re- 
quired the processes progressive in- 
clusion and progressive exclusion. 


CONSEQUENCES 


The manner which the cultural and so- 
cial structures shaped the preferential policies 
raises the important questions whether 
not the policies were effectuated and the 
nature their consequences for the locations 
tenants the rental market structure. 
With respect the first question, two checks 
were made. One indicates that only three 
instances which landlord respondent 
made use the “restricted” list answering 
the questionnaire was tenant found that 
accommodation whose ethnicity was among 
those restricted, and each instance the 
tenant had resided there prior the land- 
lord’s acquisition the property. The second 
check shows that per cent the 
cases which landlord utilized the “pre- 
ferred” list, the ethnicity the tenant-unit 
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was included among those given preferred 
status. The evidence strongly suggests that 
the declared policies were enforced very 
large degree. 

Two analyses were also undertaken with 
respect the question concerning the conse- 
quences these policies. the first, which 
centers upon the overall effects the 
tendency toward own group preferences, the 
numbers actual “own group tenants” were 
converted into percentages the expected 
numbers such tenants for each house- 
apartment submarket each major land- 
lord ethnic From the least the 
most expensive submarket, the percentages 
for the Caucasians were 180, 263, 156, and 
110; for the Chinese, 357, 293, 339, and 100; 
for the Japanese, 169, 149, 222, and 115. 
For each ethnic group, own group tendencies 
had little direct consequence the most ex- 
pensive submarket, but they had considerable 
effect the particular accommodations oc- 
cupied the tenants each ethnicity 
each the other submarkets. 

The numbers actual tenants each 
ethnicity also were computed percentages 
the expected numbers each submarket 
without regard landlord ethnicity. The re- 
sults are presented Table Twenty-three 
the percentages are between and 
120 per cent, and the Chinese, Filipino, and 
“Other” tenants are distributed expected. 
The Caucasian, Caucasian-plus, and Hawai- 
ian tenants are under-represented the 
cheapest house submarket and over-repre- 
sented the room submarket. The number 
Japanese and Caucasian-plus tenants also 
fewer than expected the most expensive 
house submarket. The reports the inter- 
views with the tenants revealed that very 
large percentages the Caucasian, Cau- 
casian-plus, and Hawaiian tenants living 
rooms were seeking move, but were ex- 
periencing difficulty finding low-cost hous- 
ing. The vacancy ratio for houses and apart- 


The expectancies upon the basis 
model the market which takes account 
the tenants’ own estimates maximum rent-paying 
ability and the non-ethnic preferences the land- 
lords. Because this latter factor, tenant-units 
composed “unattached” non-related indi- 
viduals who placed themselves the 31-50 dollars 
month submarket were allocated instead the 
dollars and less submarket. 
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TENANTS ETHNICITY PERCENTAGES THE EXPECTED NUMBERS FOR EACH 


Ethnicity below 


Caucasian 


Caucasian-plus 367 
Chinese 132 
Filipino 100 
Hawaiian 219 
Japanese 114 


Other 


ments renting for dollars less per month 
was about 1.2 per cent. These interviews also 
indicated that virtually all the Japanese 
and Caucasian-plus tenants who believed 
that they could pay more than dollars 
month, but who were not doing so, were 
planning move into their “own home” 
the near future. 


DISCUSSION 


spite the fact that large proportion 
the landlords did consider ethnicity 
developing their policies tenant selection 
and did effectuate these policies, such con- 
siderations had relatively little effect upon 
the general locations tenants the struc- 
ture the housing market. This was due 
primarily two factors. The first the way 
which the holdings the landlords the 
different ethnicities were distributed relative 
the distribution the tenants among the 
submarkets. The second factor the manner 
which the preferential policies the land- 
lords were themselves influenced the 
market situation. The presence variety 
ethnic groups fairly Jarge numbers 
seems have provided considerable fluidity 
for landlords with separatist orientation, 
although the particular “solutions” adopted 
tended limited sharply many in- 
stances the market situation. The main 
impact, then, these preferential policies 
upon the tenants concerned the particular ac- 
commodations and not the general type 


SuBMARKET: 1952 


Houses and Apartments 
$31-$50 


Submarket 


Level 


Above $75 Significance 


109 101 
115 -001 


105 100 130 -30 
-001 
105 -02 
111 


housing which they resided. Thus, al- 
though per cent the rental units were 
operated under some kind preferential 
ethnicity policy, the market, viewed 
structure alternatives and multiple in- 
dividual decisions, tended non-dis- 
criminatory. 

With respect the practice non-dis- 
crimination individuals, frequently 
implied that market situations are likely 
non-discriminatory practice because 
they tend toward functional specificity and 
affective detachment This study, 
however, reveals clear pattern general 
affective detachment due instrumental con- 
siderations. Rather, suggests that the 
housing market polyethnic Honolulu the 
practice systematic non-discrimination was 
large measure the result positive 
orientation toward the moral creed as- 
similationism. Parsons has pointed out, 
affective neutrality detachment may mean 
the primacy moral well instrumental 
These findings suggest 
well that the same market conditions which 
“permit” individuals inclined practice 
discrimination also determine the extent 
which persons non-discriminatory inclina- 
tions are exposed social pressures dis- 
criminate. 


See, e.g., Williams, cit., 446. 
Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1951, 132. 
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THEY WORK FOR AMERICANS: STUDY THE NATIONAL 
STAFF AMERICAN OVERSEAS AGENCY 


SCIGLIANO 
Michigan State University 


Despite their importance the programs American overseas agencies, little known 


about the nationals who are drawn employment with such organizations. study the 
national staff American university group Vietnam, based questionnaire data and 
personnel records, provides some information this subject. general, the higher the 
status the national staff member the group, the more likely critical 
Americans, feel that Americans not behave properly relations with him, 
somewhat dissatisfied with his job, and feel resentment the part his fellow citizens 


for associating with Americans. 


INCE World War there has been 
tremendous increase the activities 
American governmental and private 


agencies abroad. Much this increase has 


occurred Asia and related, directly in- 
directly, the Cold War. carrying out 
their activities, American agencies depend 
heavily upon employees recruited from na- 
tional populations. Despite their importance 
the success operating programs and the 
interesting questions raised their attach- 
ment American agencies, little known 
about the nationals who work for Americans 
overseas. 

This study sheds some light this sub- 
ject. based analysis the national 
staff the Michigan State University Group, 
American overseas agency which provides 
technical assistance the Government 
South Vietnam under contracts with that 
Government and the United States Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. The 
study has several purposes. First, seeks 
answer the question: Who works for 
Americans, and why? Second, attempts 
discover the attitudes held national em- 
ployees toward their jobs, their foreign em- 
ployers, and their fellow countrymen. Third, 
assesses some degree the impact 
such employment the national staff. Fi- 
nally, special attention directed the 
Western-oriented members the national 
staff and the ambivalence their position 
within the University Group and within their 
own society. 


METHOD 


The data for the study were obtained from 
three sources. Those relating the composi- 
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tion the national staff were provided 
the personnel records the United States 
Embassy personnel office Saigon. Those 
relating reasons for seeking employment 
with Americans and staff attitudes and 
perceptions were derived from written ques- 
tionnaire. Special interviews and the observa- 
tions the author.as member the Uni- 
versity Group supplemented these two 
sources and guided the interpretation the 
data. 

Since much this study based 
questionnaire returns, some mention should 
made attempts gain compliance and 
obtain valid responses. The questionnaire 
was developed consultation with about 
dozen members the national staff who 
were considered opinion leaders vari- 
ous parts the organization. following 
their advice, certain questions, otherwise 
highly useful but which might have revealed 
the identity the respondents, were omitted. 
These included questions concerning sex, age, 
and specific place origin. The collaboration 
informal leader the national staff was 
highly important gaining the cooperation 
these opinion leaders, and the fact that 
they gave their support turn was highly 
important gaining the cooperation 
large majority the staff. The question- 
naire was sent out two waves, with cover 
letter which explained its purpose, assured 
anonymity, and contained the names the 
opinion leaders, with the indication that these 
persons could consulted any problems 
encountered completing the questionnaire. 
The questionnaire was printed Vietnamese. 

These preliminary steps were largely re- 
sponsible for the high response obtained. 
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Ninety-six, per cent, the 119 mem- 
bers the national staff cooperated the 
survey. While the results the questionnaire 
generally agree with the personal knowledge 
the author, there was probably tendency 
dilute frankness with certain degree 
politeness, especially with respect percep- 
tions Americans and reasons for seeking 
employment with American agency. Also, 
the members the national staff may have 
felt greater disapproval the part their 
fellow countrymen for working with Ameri- 
cans than they were willing reveal. 


FINDINGS 


gan State University has been providing tech- 
nical assistance the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment since May 1955, the fields police 
and public administration. While its main 
counterpart agency the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Institute Administration, the Uni- 
versity Group also renders instructional, in- 
service training, and consulting services 
number other Vietnamese government 
agencies, including the police. the time 
this study, May 1958, the Group’s Ameri- 
can staff numbered 48, whom nine were 
academic personnel, non-academic police 
and public administration specialists, and 
persons engaged furnishing administrative 
support the Group’s activities. 

The Group’s national staff undertakes four 
general types activity. the highest level 
are, first, the project and assistant project 
officers and, second, the interpreter-trans- 
lators. The project personnel assist American 
staff members research and consulting 
studies, and many the more able in- 
terpreter-translators move into project officer 
positions. The middle level the staff 
composed the typists, and 
clerks. Finally, there large contingent 
chauffeurs, maintenance personnel, mes- 
sengers, and unskilled workers. Each these 
three categories fairly homogeneous; they 
are distinct from one another not only the 
functions performed, but also educational 
background, social status, and salary. the 
time the study they numbered, respec- 


Table presents the composition the 
119-member national staff. country 
which about per cent rural and 
per cent illiterate, not surprising that 
those drawn employment with Ameri- 
can technical assistance group are not repre- 
sentative the general population. But cer- 
tain unrepresentative characteristics the 
national staff are somewhat surprising. For 
example, two-thirds the national staff did 
not come from the southern region Viet- 
nam, where the city Saigon, the head- 
quarters the Group, Nearly 
all the outsiders were refugees, part 
the flood 900,000 persons who moved 
south after all territory north the 17th 
Parallel was assigned the Communists 
the Geneva Agreement. The American agen- 
cies Saigon, which underwent considerable 
expansion after 1954, became refuge for 
many these people, did the rapidly ex- 
panding administrative structure South 
Vietnam. For these refugees, employment 
with the University Group serves tempo- 
rary means existence their adjustment 
new region. They themselves are mar- 
ginal that region, and they have been 
associated with organization which also 
marginal it. 

might expected, the three status 
groups within the national staff differed 
terms educational background, travel 
abroad, and occupations parents. The fact 
that the female employees were concentrated 
the middle-level group, containing most 
the typists and clerks, meant that this 
group included the fewest married persons. 

Reasons for seeking 
interesting that among the reasons for seek- 
ing employment with American agency 
money income was accorded such minor 
role. (See Table 2.) Only per cent the 


level, middle-level, low-level, and five un- 
classified staff members who responded the ques- 
tionnaire. The high, middle, and low categories are 
related the Group’s grade scale, which itself de- 
termines individual’s salary range, job, and 
status. Respondents the questionnaire were asked 
indicate the category which contained their grade 
classification. 

Vietnam consists three regions: north, central 
and south. The Geneva Agreement 1954 divided 
the central region about evenly between the Com- 
munist regime North Vietnam and the non- 
Communist regime South Vietnam. 
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COMPOSITION THE NATIONAL STAFF 


Low-Level 
Group All Staff 


Middle-Level 
Group 


High-Level 
Group 


Percentages 


Sex 


Female 


National Origin 
Refugees from Communist Zone 
Marital Status 
Education (partial complete) 


Residence Abroad (over months, 
major country) 


Father’s Occupation 


Other and Don’t Know 


Source: Personnel files entire national staff. 


Mayor REASON FOR SEEKING EMPLOYMENT WITH AMERICAN AGENCY 


High-Level Middle-Level Low-Level All 
Group Group Group Respondents 


Major Reason Noted 
Respondents 


Percentages 


Salary 


Difficulty obtaining 
other employment 
Other 


Source: Questionnaire returned national staff members. 
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High-Level 
Group 
Purposely selected 
University Group 


preference among 
American agencies 


Source: Questionnaire. 


responses singled out salary the major 
inducement, while the presumed pleasantness 
the work situation and the desire asso- 
ciate with foreigners were cited twice often 
the national staff. Almost one-third the 
staff thought their abilities would put 
better use American agency than else- 
where. However, the reasons for seeking em- 
ployment differed from group group 
within the organization. The high-level proj- 
ect personnel and interpreters cited job suit- 
ability almost often (46 per cent) all 
other reasons combined; the middle-level 
typists and clerks gave this reason per 
cent the responses; and the low-status 
chauffeurs, manual laborers, and noted 
job suitability only per cent the 
cases. For the last group, job pleasantness 
and association with Americans were more 
important 

Only small number the staff, per 
cent, seemed indifferent working 
for Americans, having sought employment 
because was difficult get job elsewhere. 
Only seven per cent the high-level group 
gave this reason and, Table shows, 
nearly two-thirds these staff members 
chose preferred Michigan State University 
over other American agencies Saigon, 
while only one three persons the other 
groups made this specific preference.* Several 
the top-level employees added written 
comments noting that they preferred the 


respondents cited more than one reason 
for seeking employment, but only the principal rea- 
son each case shown Table 

the University Group employs workers 
through the American Embassy personnel office, 
often refers nationals the Embassy for employ- 
ment with the Group. This especially true the 
case higher-status employees, who frequently 
first make contact with the University Group. 
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TABLE SELECTION UNIVERSITY FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Middle-Level Low-Level All 
Group Group Respondents 
Percentages 


University agency because its academic 
character; only few persons the sec- 
ondary rank and none the bottom rank 
mentioned this consideration. The lower 
levels were much more concerned with at- 
mosphere and courteous treatment. 

The major employment alternative for the 
University Group’s national staff the 
Government. Since governmental rank 
quite strictly determined educational at- 
tainment, understandable that persons 
possessing skills, especially languages, but 
not extensive higher education should seek 
work with foreign agency. The situation 
the well-educated staff members, however, 
more complicated. Some worked for the 
University because they were not able 
obtain desired governmental positions; 
other cases, they had returned from study 
abroad with high, but unsatisfied, expecta- 
tions. Working for Americans interlude 
the professional careers these persons, 
although interlude which pays well, 
interesting and sometimes challenging, and 
provides the opportunity for learning Ameri- 
can ways doing things addition gain- 
ing proficiency English. 

Sex was barrier obtaining otherwise 
suitable governmental positions and, the 
time the study, the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Group employed five women holding 
the master’s degree its equivalent from 
American and French universities. 

The job situation—The national and 
American staff members the University 
Group are not, the exact sense the term, 
“colleagues.” The former not participate 
any the decision-making bodies the 
Group, although some nationals exert in- 
formal influence; they all have American 
superiors and none has any supervisory 
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High-Level 
Group 


Highly satisfied 


Fairly satisfied 
Fairly dissatisfied 
Highly dissatisfied 


Source: Questionnaire. 


authority over Americans; they are not 
officially privy many the decisions made 
within the Group. Moreover, the nationa! 
employees not enjoy the same perquisites 
employment their American supervisors. 
Their median salary about one-ninth that 
American staff members. The latter enjoy 
commissary and dispensary privileges, free 
housing, more liberal leave policy, and the 
use official cars for transportation and 
from their homes. 

Nevertheless, the national staff members 
are satisfied with their lot. Table shows, 
one indicated strong dissatisfaction with 
his job, and only three per cent the staff 
indicated some dissatisfaction. Nearly one- 
half the nationals reported that they were 
very much satisfied, and per cent 
them that they were least fairly well 
satisfied. 


High-Level 
Group 


Influence job 
future work 

influence 

Positive influence 

Negative influence 


Plans for future 


None 
Government employment 
Employment with foreign 

agency 
Liberal profession 


Other 


Source: Questionnaire. 
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SATISFACTION 


Middle-Level 


TABLE IMPACT EMPLOYMENT 


Middle-Level 


All 
Respondents 


Low-Level 


Group Group 


Percentages 


difficult evaluate the impact their 
present employme future plans the 
national staff, although Table suggests that 
has not been great. Fifty-six per cent the 
staff indicated that association with the 
University Group had had positive in- 
fluence their plans; but per cent re- 
ported that there had been influence. 
While the high-level staff members tended 
report positive influence, few these 
employees considered any influence the 
Group their future plans have been 
bad. Written comments emphasized the op- 
portunity for learning improving one’s 
English, for learning American methods 
doing things; apparently few any the 
national staff members thought that they 
had learned anything else the trans- 
planted American university environment. 
Furthermore, fully one-third the staff in- 


Low-Level All 


Group Group Respondents 


Percentages 
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dicated that they had future plans, only 
six per cent that they planned work for 
the Vietnamese Government, another six per 
cent that they would work for another for- 
eign agency, probably American, and per 
cent chose the vague alternative following 
“liberal profession.” 

These responses probably not reflect 
the actual impact American employment 
the national staff. The proficiency 
English which many them have developed 
makes their services highly useful either 
governmental private employment. Sev- 
eral staff members have taken government 
jobs where, the foreign service, English 
important consideration; have es- 
tablished associated themselves with Eng- 
lish-language schools; have gone work 
for foreign private firms Vietnam. Other 
staff members have developed secretarial and 
mechanical skills and, among the high-level 
employees, professional experience such 
fields administrative and social research, 
audiovisual education, and in-service train- 
ing. There appears growing interest 
among governmental agencies drawing 
from the University Group’s national staff 
filling specialized personnel needs. 

Perceptions their 
years Vietnam colonialists, the 
French extended their control beyond the 
political and economic spheres education 
and culture, and nearly all educated Viet- 
namese were trained French schools 
Vietnam France Vietnamese schools 
organized strongly along French lines. Amer- 
icans are new element the country. 
Their cultural activities today are still far 
less extensive than those the French. Con- 


High-Level 
Group 


Democratic 

Broadminded 
Competent 
Easy-to-get-along-with 
Public-spirited 100 
Sociable 
Fair 


All characteristics 


Source: Questionnaire. 


Middle-Level 


sequently most the nationals employed 
the Michigan State University Group 
were unaccustomed American modes 
behavior when they first came work for 
the Group, and their cultural orientation, 
the extent that was foreign, was French. 

How, then, did the local staff members re- 
gard Americans? general, their percep- 
tions were favorable, according Table 
National staff members were asked select 
from list positive and negative character- 
istics those behavior patterns which they 
would ascribe the majority Americans 
they have met Vietnam. The overall re- 
sponses were per cent favorable, although 
the high-status employees were distinctly 
more critical than their low- and middle- 
level colleagues, who shared equally favor- 
able disposition toward Americans. While 
per cent the responses the low-level 
group were positive, the high-level employees 
registered only per cent. The significance 
these results discussed below. 

What the national staff liked most about 
Americans, order rank, that they are 
public-spirited, democratic behavior, com- 
petent, and easy get along with. Ameri- 
cans came off least well fairness, sociabil- 
ity, and broadmindedness. However, fewer 
than one-third the local employees found 
their foreign visitors lacking any the 
attributes upon which they rated them. The 
low-ranking employees rated Americans low- 
est fairness and the high-ranking em- 
ployees rated them lowest sociability and 
broadmindedness. 

one would expect, there close rela- 
tionship between the way which the na- 
tional staff members perceived Americans 


Low-Level All 


Group Group Respondents 


Percentages 


100 
100 


I 
7 
( 


Group 
Respectful 
Courteous 
Straightforward 100 
Understanding 


All characteristics 


Source: Questionnaire. 


Vietnam and the way which they felt 
themselves treated their American super- 
visors. When asked select positive nega- 
tive terms describe how Americans the 
University Group acted towards them, 
large majority the staff selected positive 
terms. The results are presented Table 
The overall favorable response was per 
cent, nearly the same the percentage 
favorable perceptions Americans. Ameri- 
cans were almost unanimously regarded 
straightforward their dealings with Viet- 
namese staff members—only one per cent 
them described Americans devious— 
and they were rated lowest their under- 
standing the staff. The high-level staff 
members were somewhat less favorably dis- 
posed toward Americans than their lower- 
level colleagues. 

The staff’s image Americans perhaps 
was not very different from that held 
many Vietnamese. Whatever some observers 
the United States may believe, seems 
that Americans, least Vietnam, are gen- 
erally regarded democratic their com- 
portment, not infrequently the point 
where Vietnamese are not quite sure who 
who within American agency. Democratic 
behavior probably found greater ex- 
tent within the American staff the Uni- 
versity Group than most other American 
agencies Vietnam, due part lesser 
concern with the status considerations which 
preoccupy many the members the 
American official community. Closely allied 
democratic behavior are the informality 
and easygoingness Americans, which, for 
the younger generation Vietnamese espe- 
cially, contrast sharply and favorably with 
the formality and hierarchy that regulate 
much social and official behavior among 
Vietnamese. 
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TABLE PERCEPTIONS THE BEHAVIOR AMERICANS TOWARD THE NATIONAL STAFF 


Middle-Level Low-Level All 
Group Group Respondents 
Percentages 
100 


The American further perceived com- 
petent, industrious, 
There appears general respect among 
Vietnamese, not always for American culture 
which sometimes labeled “mechanistic,” 
but for the construction dynamic and 
highly technological economy within frame- 
work political institutions which combine 
great individual freedom with strong unity 
purpose. 

Americans appear all these things, 
they are also looked upon somewhat 
parochial. fact, one frequently meets with 
the criticism that Americans deal too much 
with the Vietnamese and their institutions 
terms American standards and prac- 
tices.5 short, Americans are often viewed 
technically competent people good will 
whose feeling cultural superiority impedes 
their understanding and interaction with 
the people the host country. 

Perceptions other 
the eyes the national staff members, 
other Vietnamese regard their fellow citizens 
who work for Americans? The answer sug- 
gested the data presented Table 
somewhat surprising. one responding 
this question expressed outright disapproval 
and only five per cent the staff perceived 
other Vietnamese have somewhat un- 
favorable attitude. More than one-half 
the staff members noted that their job asso- 
ciation made difference, and per cent 
perceived the attitude their fellow citizens 
either favorable somewhat favorable. 
The low-level staff members were almost 
without exception the opinion that the 
Vietnamese people general looked with 


example this tendency the American 
advisor newly established library Vietnam 
who objected classifying under “foreign works” 
books dealing with the United States. 
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TABLE PERCEPTIONS THE ATTITUDE OTHER VIETNAMESE TOWARD VIETNAMESE WHO FOR 
AMERICANS 
High-Level Middle-Level Low-Level All 
Group Group Group Respondents 
Percentages 
Perceived attitude Vietnamese 
people generally 
Neither favorable nor 
100 100 100 100 
Perceived attitude Vietnamese 
government officials 
100 100 100 100 


Source: Questionnaire. 


favor upon persons who worked for Ameri- 
can agencies. The high-level members were 
more skeptical, contributing nearly all ex- 
pressions the view that other Vietnamese 
disapproved such employment some 
extent. 

When asked about the attitude govern- 
ment officials, the staff was less sure ap- 
probation. Given the same alternatives, ex- 
cept that indifference, per cent the 
national staff reported that government of- 
ficials were unfavorably disposed, and an- 
other per cent noted that these officials 
were somewhat unfavorably disposed. Again, 
the high-level and low-level groups expressed 
somewhat contrasting views, with two-thirds 
the high-level employees perceiving un- 
favorable somewhat unfavorable attitude 
contrast only per cent the low- 
level employees who reported such percep- 
tions. The middle-level employees ranged 
themselves between the extremes this 
question, although their views were distinctly 
closer those their 
colleagues. 

Those who perceived government officials 
hold unfavorable attitudes toward employ- 
ment Americans were asked explain 
such views. the written responses, all 
but six came from the high-level group, and 


the low-level group none. The 
most frequently offered made 
ten persons, related personal character- 
istics the Vietnamese who worked for 
Americans: they lacked educational back- 
ground, they behaved poorly, they were too 
young, and forth. Seven persons men- 
tioned the high, reputedly high, salaries 
American-employed Vietnamese, and four 
persons noted that government officials did 
not understand what American agencies were 
doing Vietnam. Five persons reported that 
government officials regarded them for- 
eign agents tools, and five others put the 
blame the officials, stating that they were 
incompetent, acted like mandarins, were 
concerned with losing face front 
Americans. 


THE WESTERNIZED STAFF MEMBERS 


the national staff employees who 
responded the questionnaire, the mem- 
bers the lowest status group were most 
satisfied with their job situation, had the 
most favorable perceptions how Americans 
regarded Vietnamese, and most strongly per- 
ceived the Vietnamese people general, and 
Government officials particular, hold 
favorable attitudes towards Vietnamese who 
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work for American agencies. addition, the 
attitudes towards Americans expressed 
members this group were about favor- 
able those the middle-level group and 
significantly more favorable than those held 
the high-level group. 

Why should the high-status employees 
most critical Americans, most critical 
American behavior towards them, and most 
likely feel that other Vietnamese disap- 
prove their relationships with Americans? 
Their salaries compared favorably with those 
government employees and were least 
equal those generally offered private 
firms, and their average pay was about two 
and one-half times that middle-level em- 
ployees and about five times that low- 
level employees. Furthermore, their work 
not only was more interesting and challeng- 
ing than that the other two groups but 
brought them into closer and more nearly 
equal relationships with 
members. 

Moreover, practically all the high-level 
staff members had been exposed Western 
cultural influences. Unlike the other two 
groups, over half them had lived abroad, 
one-third them the United States and 
France (See Table 1.) Finally, all members 
this top group had least some secondary 
education, especially schooling marked 
strong French cultural influence, and over 
one-third had university training. Seven 
the high-level employees, the time 
this study, held graduate degrees from 
French and American universities. 

largely because they were Westernized 
that these high-status employees differed 
much attitudes and sensitivities from their 
lower-status colleagues. The Westernized 
Vietnamese marginal his society, espe- 
cially that society which has been shaped 
the nationalistic regime established 1954, 
and the pressures exerted upon him adapt 
have been working for for- 
eigners, one respect increases the ten- 


For example: Vietnamese who were dual citizens 
before 1954 have had choose between French 
and Vietnamese citizenship, with strong inconveni- 
ences attached the former; French longer 
the accepted language governmental agencies 
the schools; those Vietnamese who are too 
openly Western their behavior are subjected 
variety rebukes. 


sion between himself and his society, espe- 
cially that level society which be- 
longs. Hence the feeling that government offi- 
cials not approve Vietnamese working 
for American agency; hence the comments 
about government officials who, some- 
times said, regard such Vietnamese spies; 
hence, too, the sensitivity encountered, 
this study and conversation, disapproval 
other Vietnamese for associating with 
American agency. 

For many the high-level staff members, 
particularly those who had returned from 
residence abroad, employment with the Uni- 
versity Group was means postponing 
adjustment their society or, more posi- 
tive terms, offered means which transi- 
tion may take place without too much pain. 
this sense, working for Americans may 
decrease the tension between some—but not 
all—marginal Vietnamese and their society. 

the Westernized are not 
fully part their own society, neither are 
they part the American community 
Saigon, which has its own separate identity; 
nor, despite their closeness the American 
staff, are they part its general social ac- 
tivities. Sensitivity the differences be- 
tween the two staffs sometimes erupts 
minor ways, particularly among those per- 
sons whose advanced educational degrees 
and adopted Western ideas make difficult 
accept subordinate relationship. The 
questionnaires returned the high-level 
staff members contain frequent critical com- 
ments about the higher salaries paid the 
American staff employees, the superior posi- 
tions they hold the Group, the desirability 
equal pay for equal work, and on. One 
episode overt protest highly illustrative. 
Without having been consulted, the national 
staff members discovered that new pay pro- 
cedures, designed for administrative effi- 
ciency, had been instituted for them. The 
reaction was petition, prepared several 
the Westernized employees and signed 
national staff members, including nearly 
all the high-level employees. While pro- 
testing the pay-method change, the petition 
actually served vehicle for number 
pent-up grievances. The national staff mem- 
bers stated that they “were wondering 
whether were not gang 
lining for their daily wages doled 
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out,” and they commented the “privileges 
reserved for the American personnel [as] 
necessary incentives attract them this 
country.” 
Another problem for the national staff 
members related not their own society, 
but their adjustment Americans and 
the adjustment Americans Vietnamese. 
Americans are new Vietnam, and Viet- 
namese experience with the French some 
ways makes understanding Americans 
more difficult. While, this study indicates, 
much American behavior appeals many 
Vietnamese, some conduct Americans 
considered strange and times offensive. 
The imputation that Americans are aloof, 
inflexible, and not understand respect 
Vietnamese culture, which one hears fairly 
frequently from educated Vietnamese, points 
the inadequacies Americans 


the ratings Americans, reported Tables 
and the high-level employees scored Americans 
lowest sociability, understanding, 
mindedness. fact, two out five persons from 


the American overseas, least Viet- 
nam, not the caricature certain literary 
creations, neither has he, with all his good 
intentions, yet learned understand in- 
teract adequately with people culture 
greatly different from his own. Such under- 
standing comes fairly slowly. Like most un- 
derstanding, requires personal experience 
the part the individual and the cumula- 
tive experience his society, and the ability 
interpret behavior and institutions 
terms their cultural setting. 


this category considered Americans unsociable. 
somewhat curious that the middle-level em- 
ployees should have found Americans much 
more sociable than either their high- low-level 
colleagues. may that the interaction 
Americans with the high-level national staff, while 
more frequent than that with the other two status 
groups, still did not satisfy the high-status em- 
ployees, while the middle-level staff members found 
this intercourse beth satisfactory and more 
extensive than that existing Vietnamese public 
and private employment, and the low-level staff 
members neither experienced much social inter- 
course the other groups nor expected it. 


INNOVATION, INTEGRATION, AND MARGINALITY: 


HERBERT MENZEL 
Columbia University 


The classical notion that innovations are most readily adopted marginal men appears 
contradicted published findings regarding the adoption certain new drugs physi- 
cians. suggested that innovations different kinds find readiest adoption among indi- 
viduals different positions the social structure. Notions drawn from the sociology 
change, group dynamics, rural sociology, cultural anthropology, and decision analysis form the 
basis for more specific set hypotheses, which invoke 
“communication,” and mechanisms that intervene between social position and 
the acceptance innovation. Predictions derived from the hypotheses are tested 
examination several innovation-accepting behavior the part the physicians 
originally described. test proves far from adequate, permits the conclusion that 


the hypothetical scheme, least broad outline, fruitful starting point for further 


research, 


ported some results study drug 
adoptions Those physi- 
cians who were most closely related their 
local colleagues tended the first 


Coleman, Katz, and Menzel re- 


version this paper was read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Association, 
September, 1959. Publication 296 the 
Bureau Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under whose auspices the data were col- 


lected and earlier analyses were performed. The 
author indebted William Sewell the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin for guidance the execution 
the Ph.D. thesis from which the substance this 
paper excerpted. 

Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Herbert 
Menzel, “The Diffusion Innovation Among 
Physicians,” Sociometry, (December, 1957), pp. 
253-270. More detailed documentation will found 
our forthcoming book, Doctors and New Drugs: 
Case Study the Diffusion Innovation 
(tentative title), Chapters and 
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adopt certain new drug. Because the 
particular form this relationship and be- 
cause extensive supporting evidence, the 
relationship was interpreted the outcome 
contagion-like process which use 
the new drug was some way handed 
from doctor doctor. The socially most 
integrated physicians were exposed the 
contagion from large number sources 
and therefore responded early the innova- 
tion. 

The present paper attempts place this 
finding the body current social-scientific 
thought the adoption innovations. One 
must cope with embarrassing fact: the 
finding appears contradict what prob- 
ably the most frequently repeated maxim 
the topic, namely, that innovations are wel- 
comed most readily those who live, 
some sense, the outskirts their societies. 
effort reconcile this generalization 
with the finding about drug adoptions, here 
qualified and specified with ideas drawn 
from number research traditions. Pre- 
dictive implications regarding the adoption 
diverse types innovations follow. These 
implications are tested against previously 
unreported findings about the behavior 
the original respondents the face inno- 
vations other than that focussed upon the 
earlier study. 


TWO MEANINGS MARGINALITY 


The proposition that innovations are most 
readily adopted those who live the 
fringes their societies specified two 
somewhat different ways sociological and 
anthropological literature. the sociological 
tradition, emphasis usually given con- 
tact with foreign ways Other writers 
—mostly anthropologists—define the innova- 
tor’s social position exclusively terms 
his poor integration the home society and 
make reference other societies; innova- 
tion adopters are “individuals with the least 
opportunity for full participation the most 


especially Robert Park’s papers collected 
the posthumous volume, Race and Culture, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950, pp. 351-356 and 370-376; 
Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, System- 
atic Sociology, New York: Wiley, 1932, pp. 319-344; 
Howard Becker, Through Values Social Interpre- 
tation, Durham: Duke University Press, 1950, pp. 
79-91. 


valued activities their own 
Correlation between these two concepts 
should not taken for granted. Nor should 
assumed priori that integration 
one’s home society and contact with the 
world outside are negatively correlated. They 
were positively correlated the situation 
under discussion here. This finding raises the 
possibility that the observed early drug 
adoption locally integrated physicians 
spurious result their out-of-town con- 
tacts. However, statistical control such 
contacts shows this not the case.* 
The search for theory explain the 
observed relationship between integration 
and the acceptance innovation there- 
fore turns elsewhere social science. One 
relevant generalization which has emerged 
from the work number experimental 
social psychologists that individuals acting 
isolation are not likely defy existing 
standards. The “group decision” studies 
Kurt Lewin and his followers have shown 
that one not likely abandon long-es- 
tablished customs without allies. The im- 
portance allies overcoming one’s own 
conformity group norms brought out 
even more clearly the work Solomon 
Asch. also corroborated the discussion 
Shils and Janowitz the circumstances 
under which German soldiers surrendered 
their Western enemies the last months 
World War The conclusions all these 
studies thus appear accord with the find- 
ing that the relatively isolated physicians 
lag behind the adoption new drug. 
But the logic these investigations also sug- 


See, e.g., Barnett, Innovation—The Basis 
Cultural Change, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, 
pp. 39, 46, 378-380, 404-405, and passim; quoted 
404. 

4Herbert Menzel, Social Determinants Physi- 
cians’ Reactions Innovations Medical Practice, 
Ph.D. thesis, University Wisconsin, 1959, pp. 
56-59. 

5Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision 
Hartley, editors, Readings Social Psychol- 
ogy, New York: Holt, 1958, pp. 197-212; Edith 
Bennett Pelz, “Discussion, Decision, Commitment, 
and Consensus ‘Group ibid., pp. 
219; Solomon Asch, “Effects Group Pressure 
Upon the Modification and Distortion Judg- 
ments,” ibid., pp. 174-183; Edward Shils and 
Morris Janowitz, “Cohesion and Distintegration 
the Wehrmacht World War II,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, (Summer, 1948), 286. 
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gests that the earliest adopters the new 
drug were members dissident minority, 
whereas they were actually well integrated 
their local medical community whole. 


WHEN ARE LEADERS 


Differentially ready deviation from ac- 
cepted norms those who are well inte- 
grated their group whole has been 
elicited group experiments under certain 
restricted conditions, namely, where con- 
formity the norms would have been pat- 
ently contrary the achievement the 
group’s accepted But ready acceptance 
innovations the part leaders also has 
been quite frequently observed least one 
area field investigation: the adoption 
new farm practices. special signifi- 
cance that the relevant findings numerous 
studies are far from consistent: community 
leadership positions have been found 
sometimes positively correlated with, some- 
times independent the ready adoption 
new ingenious resolution 
this seeming contradiction was provided 
Marsh and Coleman. Their argument begins 
with the observation that all the farming 
communities studied were “of course, part 
value efficiency and science.” But this 
explains the ready acceptance new and 
presumably more efficient practices com- 
munity leaders, why does not apply all 
American communities? Once the question 
put this way, suggests its own answer: 


Harold Kelley and Martin Shapiro, “An 
Experiment Conformity Group Norms, Where 
Conformity Detrimental Group Achievement,” 
American Sociological Review, (December, 1954), 
pp. 667-677. See also James Dittes and Harold 
Kelley, “Effects Different Conditions Ac- 
ceptance Upon Conformity Group Norms,” 
Journal Abnormal Social Psychology, 
(July, 1956), pp. 100-107. 

See, e.g., Rural Sociological Society, Sociological 
Research the Diffusion and Adoption New 
Farm Practices, Report the Subcommittee the 
Diffusion and Adoption Farm Practices, Neal 
Gross and Eugene Wilkening, Co-chairmen, Lex- 
ington: Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1952; Eugene Wilkening, “Informal Leaders and 
Innovators Farm Practices,” Rural Sociology, 
(September, 1952), pp. 272-275; Herbert Lion- 
berger, “Some Characteristics Farm Operators 
Sought Sources Farming Information 
Missouri Community,” Rural Sociology, (De- 
cember, 1953), pp. 327-338. 


communities differ the value they place 
efficiency and science. Marsh and Cole- 
man therefore classify them according 
their community-wide tendency adopt new 
farm practices, and formulate the following 
hypothesis: areas high adoption, those 
from whom other farmers obtain farming in- 
formation have higher adoption rates than 
farmers general; but areas low adop- 
tion, the adoption rates leaders are similar 
adoption rates farmers general.” 

This hypothesis confirmed when the 
“practice-adoption score” opinion leaders 
compared with that their neighbors 
five “low-adoption” areas and eight “high- 
adoption” this manner, Marsh and 
Coleman brought the two previously contra- 
dictory sets findings into harmony and 
showed that both are line with the proposi- 
tion that leaders not deviate very widely 
from the norms their fact, the 
causal mechanism that the Marsh-Coleman 
analysis suggests bringing about the more 
ready acceptance innovations 
precisely the leaders’ differentially high 
conformity existing norms—in this case, 
the norm up-to-date. (Whether their 
conformity helped them become leaders 
resulted from their leadership position 
left open this formulation.) 


EMANCIPATION, COMMUNICATION, AND 
INNOVATION 


What causal mechanisms are implied 
the traditional assertion that innovations are 
most readily accepted those who are least 
integrated their home society who have 
most contact with the world outside both? 
Re-examination the relevant literature 
shows that those writers who see the acceptor 
innovations marked low integration 
home explain that has “nothing lose 
his defection;” emancipated from the 
ways his home society because feels 


8C. Paul Marsh and Lee Coleman, “Group 
and Agricultural Innovations: Some 
Tentative Findings and American 
Journal Sociology, (May, 1956), pp. 588-594; 
quoted 593. 

See, e.g., George Homans, The Human Group, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, 141; William 
Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1943, 259; Theodore 
Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, New 
York: Dryden, 1943, pp. 65-73. 


that its rewards have already been denied 
Others, describing the acceptor 
innovations terms his contact with more 
than one culture, have recourse two sepa- 
rate mechanisms. the one hand, the man 
who contact with the outside world 
simply receives more communications about 
foreign practices than other members 
his society and hence has more opportunity 
adopt them. the other hand, his ex- 
posure foreign ways—particularly expo- 
sure variety foreign ways—is said 
have well more indirect effect: the 
awareness that other ways doing things 
are possible enlarges his vision and emanci- 
pates him from the accustomed practices. 
Hence, will more receptive additional 
innovations that may offered the future 
may even make innovations 
Thus both emancipation from the accustomed 
ways and exposure communication about 
new ways have been adduced explain the 
differential acceptance innovations men 
whose social ties place them far from the 
center their home societies. 

clear that “emancipation” relevant 
the readiness adopt innovations only 
long can assumed that innovation 
constitutes deviation from existing norms. 
This assumption justified most tne time, 
especially the case major cultural 
changes: “Innovators are seldom honored 
and are often ruined.” But Marsh and 
Coleman have shown, there are areas life 
where the norms actually favor innovation. 


See Footnote 

The arch-type this emanicipated individual 
the so-called “marginal man” described 
Park, op. cit., Becker, op. cit., Everett Stonequist, 
The Marginal Man, New York: Scribner, 1937, and 
many others more recent years. The voluminous 
literature using this concept, however, has focussed 
less the marginal man’s function the process 
social change than his presumed personality 
characteristics, which need not concern here. 
Exceptions are two ingenious sets experiments, 
which attempt relate “culture contact” and the 
presence “strangers” “culture change” over 
number within the walls the 
social-psychological laboratory. See Edward Rose 
and William Felton, “Experimental Histories 
Culture,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1955), pp. 383-392; and Dennison Nash and 
Alvin Wolfe, “The Stranger Laboratory Cul- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1957), pp. 400-405. 
Barnett, op. cit., 294. 
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modern industrialized societies these areas 
are numerous, and include many aspects 
medical practice. Naturally, one need not 
emancipated from the local norms and hence 
one need not situated the margin 
one’s home society, order adopt inno- 
vations which are favored rather than pro- 
scribed the local norms. These considera- 
tions can explain why the adoption new 
drug was not especially prevalent among the 
relatively isolated physicians and why was 
not especially resisted those physicians 
who were most sought after their local 
colleagues. 

the other hand, greater conformity 
leaders the local norms hardly explains 
itself why speedy drug adoptions among 
the more integrated physicians took the form 
process contagion. Such process 
must understood some sort commu- 
nication about the new product. Yet has 
been shown above that, along with emanci- 
pation, communication about the new prac- 
tice has been used explain the opposite 
phenomenon, namely, innovation those 
the fringes their home society. Men 
the margin, repeat, presumably hear more 
foreign practices and hence have more 
opportunities adopt them. Here attention 
directed second major difference be- 
tween medicine and the socio-cultural sys- 
tems which the maxim innovation 
marginal men supposedly applies. Not only 
innovation often prescribed rather than 
proscribed the norms medicine; physi- 
cians also learn “foreign 
is, events the medical world outside 
their community—as often from local col- 
leagues from their own contact with the 
outside world. Hence, integration the net- 
work local communication itself provides 
channel news from the world outside. 
This feature, also, one which medicine 
shares with many other behavior systems 
modern 

sum, proposed that the locally 
well integrated physicians were early drug 
adopters because local integration itself af- 


conditions which make this two-step 
multi-step flow information particularly promi- 
nent medicine and, lesser extent, certain 
other professions, are discussed Coleman, Katz, 
and Menzel, Doctors and New Drugs op. cit., 
Chapter 
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forded them high flow communication 
about the new drug; and that they were not 
deterred from adopting their adherence 
the local norms because these norms, far 
from opposing the adoption this innova- 
tion, actually favored 


DIVERSITY INNOVATIONS 


order test this interpretation the 
medical situation way analogous the 
Marsh-Coleman comparison 
hoods, physicians’ reactions diverse medi- 
cal innovations are compared. The value 
placed innovations medicine course 
does not uniformly apply all innovations: 
the medical community is, speak, 
neighborhood which hospitable some 
innovations, inhospitable others. 

Analysis along these lines requires that 
necessary make assumptions about the 
extent which the acceptance various 
medical innovations conforms the values 
previously upheld the medical community 
requires emancipation from these values. 
Assumptions also must made about the 
relative importance communication the 
acceptance various innovations. de- 
sirable, possible, base such assumptions 
sufficiently abstract criteria applica- 
ble the study innovations cultural 
systems generally, and not merely medi- 
cine. order find such criteria for classi- 
fying innovations, once again the writings 
historical sociologists and particularly 
anthropologists are relevant. Such writings 
suggest some characteristics innovations 
which, presumably, affect the ease ra- 
pidity their diffusion and acceptance. 
Probably the best known these classifica- 
tions that distinguishing between “ma- 
terial” and “non-material” culture. These 
terms and closely similar classifications ap- 


pear the literature recurrently. The terms 


have been frequently criticized, but useful 
ideas can found when one beyond 
the labels and “non-material” and 


the local norms the time interview- 
ing favored the early adoption the drug ques- 
tion documented Herbert Menzel, “Public and 
Private Conformity Under Different Conditions 
Acceptance the Group,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (November, 1957), pp. 
402. 
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examines the reasons given for the presumed 
slower change the so-called non-material 
sector. Two arguments emerge: (1) Behavior 
patterns that cannot adopted without 
pervasive consequences which ramify into 
many segments cultural system are re- 
sisted more strongly than cultural offerings 
that entail such consequences. (2) Some 
cultural elements can more easily ver- 
balized otherwise communicated than 
others, and those which can most readily 
and completely expressed are most readily 
available for 


SCHEME HYPOTHESES 


Both the notions pervasiveness con- 
sequences and communicability are used 
here classify medical innovations, are 
two additional characteristics: the degree 
risk involved the adoption given inno- 
vation and the recency its origin. (Re- 
cency origin presumed correlated 
with uncertainty and ignorance regarding 
the new practice.) However, none these 
characteristics used predictor ac- 
ceptance rates, but rather infer the differ- 
entiating social characteristics the ac- 
ceptors each innovation. general, 
hypothesized that the acceptance innova- 
tions which differ the indicated charac- 
teristics will associated with different 
social characteristics acceptors. The social 
characteristics considered are forms 
integration the local medical community 
and past and present contact with the 
medical profession other cities. 

The specific hypotheses are based the 
causal mechanisms believed work, 
namely, emancipation from local norms, con- 
formity with local norms, exposure com- 
munication about given innovation, and 
assurance the strengthening the indi- 
vidual’s feeling security his standing 
among his colleagues. feeling security 


e.g., William Ogburn, Social Change, 
New Edition, New York: Viking Press, 1950, pp. 
163, 203-211, 273, and passim; Ralph Linton, The 
Study Man, New York: Appleton-Century, 1936, 
pp. 337-342; Kroeber, Anthropology, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948, 417; Felix 
Keesing, Culture Change: Analysis and Bibliography 
Anthropological Sources 1952, Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953, 78; Barnett, op. cit., 
pp. 
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undergo The selected character- 
istics innovations—pervasiveness con- 
sequences, communicability, risk, and recency 
origin—are used predict the relative 
importance these hypothesized mechan- 
isms the acceptance several innovations. 
Specifically, hypothesized that: 

Insofar innovations are high per- 
vasiveness consequences, they will most 
readily accepted individuals occupying 
positions the social structure conducive 
emancipation from local norms. 

Insofar innovations are high com- 
municability and recent origin, they will 
find readiest acceptance those persons 
whose social positions expose them com- 
munications about innovations. 

Insofar innovations involve risks, 
they will most likely accepted indi- 
viduals with those social ties that can lend 
them assurance about their standing among 
their colleagues. 

These hypotheses relate characteristics 
innovations mechanisms leading their 
acceptance. They must joined with hy- 
potheses relating these mechanisms the 
social positions potential acceptors. What 
are the positions social structure likely 
provide emancipation, conformity. com- 
munication, and assurance? hypothe- 
sized that: 

Physicians’ integration the commu- 
nity their colleagues will promote 


Cf. the observations Asch, Footnote above, 
and Kelley and Shapiro, Footnote above. 

are here borrowing from yet another tradi- 
tion social research proposing that various 
aspects individual’s position the social 
structure may causally related number 
qualitatively different mechanisms which may lead 
the acceptance rejection innovations. This 
notion formally analogous the idea, common 
“decision” studies, that different sources in- 
fluence perform qualitatively different functions 
leading individual decision. See Elihu Katz 
and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 193-194; George Beal, 
Everett Rogers, and Joe Bohlen, “Validity 
the Concept Stages the Adoption Process,” 
Rural Sociology, (June, 1957), pp. 166-168; 
James Copp, Maurice Sill, and Emory 
Brown, “The Function Information Sources 
the Farm Adoption Process,” Rural Sociology, 
(June, 1958), pp. 146-157; Coleman, Katz, and 
Menzel, Doctors and New Drugs cit., 
Chapter 
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their exposure communication, their con- 
formity, and their assurance. 

Physicians’ current interaction with the 
medical profession outside their own com- 
munity will promote their exposure com- 
munication, their emancipation, 
assurance. 

Physicians’ past interaction with the 
medical profession outside their present com- 
‘munity will promote their emancipation and 
their assurance. 


PREDICTIONS AND FINDINGS 


From the interview protocols and prescrip- 
tion records, was possible classify the 
doctors according different items 
behavior and judgment which constitute re- 
actions medical innovations. Study the 
interrelations among these items shows that 
they fall into four sets: the timing the 


newly released drugs, the range 


‘of situations which established modern 
drugs are used, the use psychological con- 
siderations general medical practice, and 
the physician’s reaction the patient’s ac- 
tive role his relationship with the doctor. 
The items within each set, except the last, 
were found positively correlated with 
one another, but there correlation be- 
tween 

the following sections, each these 
four sets innovation-accepting behaviors 
first described its pervasiveness, com- 
municability, risk, and recency origin. Its 
dependence the mechanisms emancipa- 
tion, conformity, communication, and assur- 
ance derived from these descriptions 
accordance with the first three hypotheses. 
this basis, turn, the differentiating so- 
cial characteristics the acceptors each 
innovation are predicted accordance with 
Hypotheses and Finally, these pre- 
dictions are compared with the actually ob- 
served relationships between innovation ac- 
ceptance and eight dimensions position 


Herbert Menzel, James Coleman, and Elihu 
Katz, “Dimensions Being ‘Modern’ Medical 
Practice,” Journal Chronic Diseases, (January, 
1959), pp. 20-40. 

These eight independent variables are identified 
brief names Table The first three are 
measures the physician’s integration his local 
medical community, based the number desig- 
nations received from his local colleagues 
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the social structure the medical pro- 

Early drug adoption—Speedy adoption 
new drugs considered low pervasive- 
ness, since the drugs question constitute 
essentially substitutions one prescription 
for another, with little effect any 
other part the doctor’s behavior. Hence 
(in keeping with Hypothesis speedy 
adoption these drugs would require 
emancipation from previous standards. 
the same time, early adoption means accept- 
ing innovation very recent origin, be- 
cause adoptions were recorded from the time 
the drug first became available. also 
practice high communicability, since the 
use non-use given drug easily ver- 
balized and its effects, general, can 
quite well described. For these reasons (in 
accordance with Hypothesis speedy drug 
adoption was expected highly de- 
pendent the mechanism communica- 
tion. Risk was deemed because the drug 
whose adoption date had been most reliably 
recorded—by search pharmacists’ pre- 
scription files—was merely new variant 
established family drugs. Hence (as 
Hypothesis indicates) assurance was not 
expected factor the speedy adop- 
tion this drug. These specifications, com- 
bined with Hypotheses and lead 


answer three sociometric questions. Details will 
found Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, “The 
Diffusion Innovation Among Physicians,” 
op. cit. fourth variable classifies physicians accord- 
ing whether not they have ever practiced 
city other than their present one and, so, 
the size the previous place practice. fifth 
variable includes the number cities encompassed 
the doctor’s present and past places practice, 
plus the number institutions ineluded among his 
medical school, place internship, and place 
residency. The three remaining social-positional di- 
mensions concern current with the medical 
profession other cities: attendance meetings 
state, regional, national medical societies; 
occurrence and frequency visits out- 
of-town medical institutions; and the range 
institutions visited the physician during the past 
twelve months, plus any additional institutions 
named “sources medical knowledge.” 

data refer 125 general practitioners, 
internists, and pediatricians, constituting per cent 
the doctors practicing these fields four Mid- 
western cities ranging population from 30,000 
110,000. Each physician was interviewed and his 
prescriptions were examined the files the local 
pharmacies. 


the following predictions: Early adoption 
the new drug will rather highly correlated 
with local integration. will also corre- 
lated with current contact with the medical 
profession other cities, but less than 
other innovations which depend emanci- 
pation well communication. will not 
associated with past out-of-town contact. 

The relevant actual findings are sum- 
marized the first line Table This 
table records highly condensed form the 
associations between all major pairs varia- 
bles. (Kendall’s used measure the 
degree each case the 
most powerful variable, selected from long 
list potential control variables, held con- 
The expected positive correlation 


Table early adoption new drug 
represented the early adoption “gammanym.” 
Physicians were classified having used this product 
for the first time within the first four months 
following its release, during the fifth through the 
eighth month, not within the first eight months, 
ascertained the prescription records. 

Tau-b appropriate for measuring the associa- 
tion between ordered attributes. See Maurice Ken- 
dall, Rank Correlation Methods, New York: Hafner, 
1955, Chapter The appropriateness corres- 
ponding measure partial association shown 
Robert Somers “The Rank Analogue 
Product-Moment Partial Correlation and Regression 
With Application Manifold Ordered Contingency 
Tables,” Biometrika, (June, 1959), pp. 241-246, 
and “Multivariate Analysis Contingency Tables,” 
read the annual meeting the American Socio- 
logical Society, September, 1958. greatly in- 
debted Somers for his personal help well 
for making the use this measure possible through 
his work. Computations were carried out through 
the facilities the Watson Scientific Computing 
Laboratory Columbia University. 

each instance, all available attributes 
social position, background, type practice, and 
exposure information channels were considered. 
The association each these factors with the 
respective dependent and independent variable was 
measured Kendall’s tau-b. Wherever the product 
these two “side associations” equalled ex- 
ceeded .025 absolute value, the factor was se- 
lected control, but where the original associa- 
tion was smaller than .05 absolute value, controls 
were applied only the product the side as- 
sociations was large enough make the dif- 
ference. Table uses each instance whichever 
the selected control variables had the strongest 
depressing effect the association. 

the control variables finally used, “clique mem- 
bership” separate physicians into those who were and 
were not members sociometrically defined clique 
the discussion network. “Local participation” 

combines several indicators the doctor’s spare- 
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TaBLE COEFFICIENTS ASSOCIATION AND (TAU-B) BETWEEN EIGHT 
DIMENSIONS AND INNOVATING BEHAVIORS, WITH 
Some Factors CONTROLLED 


Social-Positional Dimensions 


early drug adoption with local integration, 
noted above, proved quite impervious the 
application manifold statistical 
the other hand, correlation with out-of- 
town contacts was even lower than expected: 
after application appropriate 
was almost zero, except the case attend- 
ance out-of-town medical meetings. Such 
meetings, unlike other forms out-of-town 


occasions for communication about specific 
innovations than source emancipation 
from previous standards. 

Two modern principles patient manage- 
ment.—The physician’s use psychological 
considerations and his acceptance the pa- 
tient’s more active role vis-a-vis the doctor 
were this connection, im- 


time association with local colleagues. The remaining 
control variables are indicated Table self- 
explanatory designations appear elsewhere this 
paper independent variables. More precise defini- 
tions are given Menzel, Social Determinants 
Physicians’ Reactions op. cit., Appendix 

details, see Menzel, Social Determinants 
Physicians’ Reactions op. cit. 

Table each these two forms be- 
havior represented index based responses 
several interview questions. For the questions 
used and the classification responses, see Menzel, 
Coleman, and Katz, “Dimensions Being ‘Modern’ 
op. cit. For the computation the two in- 


Local integration 
the following networks 


contact, apparently are more important 


Current 
Past out- out-of-town contacts 
of-town contacts 

Fre- 
quency cur- 
out- rent out- 


Range 


Innovating behavior: Advice cussion practice contacts tendance visits contacts 
Use established modern drugs: 
Modern principles 
patient-management: 
Acceptance patient’s 


Control factors: a—Clique membership; b—Meeting attendance; c—Prescription volume; d—Inte- 
gration friendship network; e—Number residencies; f—Local participation. 


portant role was imputed the mechanism 
“emancipation,” for these modes con- 
duct appear highly “pervasive” inno- 
vations which have many more consequences 
for doctor’s way work than does the 
substitution one drug for another (see 
Hypothesis 1). the other hand, was 
reasoned that both these modern princi- 
ples patient management are such re- 
mote origin that differences physicians’ 
exposure medical communication could not 
make much difference their information 
about these practices. addition, both 
these practices were considered very 
low communicability; difficult state 
whether psychological considerations have 
been applied given case whether, 
for example, physician’s colleagues allow 
their patients more active part than they 
did year ago. Hence, again, the mechanism 
“communication” was not expected 
significant for physicians’ acceptance these 
principles patient management (see Hy- 
pothesis 2). Risk was also considered low, 
least with regard the use psycho- 
logical considerations; therefore was rea- 
soned that the mechanism 


dexes, see Menzel, Social Determinants Physicians’ 
op. cit., Appendix 
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would not come into play very much (see 
Hypothesis 3). 

This reasoning, combined with Hypotheses 
and the source the following pre- 
dictions: the acceptance modern princi- 
ples patient management will much less 
associated with local integration than the 
early use new drug, but such acceptance 
will more strongly associated with contact 
with the medical profession other cities. 
The data two lines Table strongly 
confirm the first these predictions: there 
barely any relationship with local integra- 
tion. The second prediction supported only 
the relative manner which stated: 
there are more positive associations with 
out-of-town contacts shown the last two 
rows the table than the first row. 
the same time, neither the use psycho- 
logical considerations nor the acceptance 
the patient’s more active role uniformly 
associated with forms out-of-town con- 
tact, and the stated hypotheses not seem 
account for the particular pattern as- 
sociation and independence. 

Use established modern 
final set innovating behaviors con- 
sidered consists the uses which the 
physicians put certain drugs which were 
fairly recent origin, yet old enough have 
already become well Theoreti- 
cal expectations placed this set be- 
haviors somewhere between speedy adoption 
new drug and the endorsement modern 
principles patient management. Extensive 
use two these modern drugs was con- 
sidered have somewhat more pervasive 
consequences than the decision try new 
drug for the first time, but not pervasive 
the effects the modern 


Three measures the use established modern 
drugs are represented Table the relative posi- 
tion “gammanym” with respect its two chief 
older competitiors each doctor’s practice, ascer- 
tained the prescription records; the prominence 
given the (then new) rauwolfia serpentina prod- 
ucts the physician’s description his usual 
treatment mild moderate essential hyperten- 
sion; and the number infectious conditions, from 
list three, which the physician preferred 
treat with broad-spectrum antibiotics and certain 
specialized preparations (as opposed the older 
penicillin and sulfa drugs). For details, see Menzel, 
Coleman, and Katz, “Dimensions Being ‘Modern’ 
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patient-management principles; hence the 
importance “emancipation” for the exten- 
sive use these two drugs would presum- 
ably moderate positive degree, while 
emancipation would have importance for 
the third drug (see Hypothesis 1). Frequent 
use these drugs, presumably, was 
“communicable” the first use entirely 
new drug. But the former were least six- 
teen months old the time for which their 
use was recorded. Their frequent use there- 
fore was considered less dependent 
communication than was the first use 
entirely new drug, yet more than the 
acceptance the much older ideas psy- 
chology general medicine and the pa- 
tient’s more active role (see Hypothesis 2). 
Risk, and hence the importance assurance, 
were once again considered low (see Hy- 
pothesis 3). 

the basis these considerations, and 
Hypotheses and was predicted that 
the frequent use these established modern 
drugs will fall somewhere between early use 
new drug and acceptance modern 
principles patient management its as- 
sociation with local integration. fact (lines 
association with local integration, once the 
necessary statistical controls have been ap- 
plied. was concluded that these drugs were 
already well established that communica- 
tion longer played any role determining 
the extent their use. Out-of-town contact, 
was predicted, will not related the 
extensive use one these modern drugs 
but will positively related extensive 
use the other two, although less strongly 
than the case the endorsement 
modern principles patient management. 
fact, the association the extensive use 
the three drugs with out-of-town contact 
forms inconsistent pattern that apparently 
can not explained terms the hypo- 
thetical scheme stated. was concluded 
that confounding variables which had not 
been measured were exerting influence 
these associations that additional mechan- 
isms were work mediating between out-of- 
town contact and innovating behaviors. One 
such mechanism may the internalization 
more discriminating standard regarding 
the use so-called miracle drugs. Such 
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standard increasingly advocated lead- 
ing medical authorities. This might account 
for the occurrence negative associations be- 
tween out-of-town contact and extensive use 
modern drugs. 


CONCLUSION 


The data reviewed provide partial test 
predictions derived from the 
potheses conjunction with certain assump- 
tions about the medical practices involved. 
cannot claimed that the validity the 
hypotheses has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated, since several the phenomena re- 
quired reinterpretations and adjustments 
the predictions, while others are not yet ex- 
plained. However, many the predictions 
are borne out, and most the phenomena 
which contradict initial predictions have been 
accommodated adjustments the details 
the assumptions hypotheses without 
affecting their general structure. particu- 
lar, the derivations based the mechanism 
communication are almost all confirmed, 
those based the mechanism emancipa- 
tion are confirmed large part (but with 
many exceptions and some unexplained vari- 
ations), while derivations based the hy- 
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pothesized mechanism assurance fail con- 

Although the stated hypotheses thus re- 
main far from proven, major portions the 
hypothetical scheme are supported strongly 
enough recommend starting point 
for future research structural determi- 
nants reactions innovations. This 
scheme combines propositions and clues from 
hitherto somewhat dispersed array re- 
search and theory. proposes that several 
aspects individual’s position the 
social structure affect his reactions innova- 
tions, each its own way; that the relative 
importance these structural factors varies 
with the nature the innovation; and that 
the resulting pattern relationships can 
derived from hypotheses about the interven- 
ing mechanisms, including (in the termi- 
nology this paper) emancipation-con- 
formity, exposure communication about 
innovation, and perhaps, assurance. 


Much ancillary material has been omitted here. 
Statistical controls possible confounding variables 
were applied insofar the small number cases 
allowed, and numerous auxiliary cross-tabulations 
were performed, involving exposure sources 
information, attitudes, and other variables. 
general, these operations corroborate the present con- 
clusions. See Footnote 24. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS MOTHERS 
AND SOME ASPECTS 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


LAWRENCE SHARP 
Washington State University 


Both quantitative and qualitative changes 
have taken place the employment mothers. 
Quantitatively, 1.5 million mothers were re- 
ported employed income producing occu- 
pations 1940. March, 1957, 5.7 million 
workers were mothers from complete families, 
residing with their husbands and children 
years age Qualitatively, most 
mothers who were workers 1940 were em- 
ployed because the need support them- 
selves their Many were either 
widowed, divorced, married husband 
disabled provider. Since 1950, the largest 
number employed mothers has been found 
families having total annual income five 
thousand dollars Employed mothers 
are apparently functioning second wage 
earners. 

Sociologists have expressed two broad points 
view about mothers’ employment. The first 
defines mothers’ employment contrary 
American cultural expectations for the mother 


read before the National Council 
Family Relations, August, 1959. 

Data for this paper are taken from “An Explora- 
tory Study Relationships between Employment 
Status Mothers and Their Mental Disorders,” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Washington State Univer- 
sity, 1959. Appreciation expressed Ivan Nye, 
Joel Montague, and Klopfer the Soci- 
ology and Psychology Departments Washington 
State University, well the superintendents 
and staffs Eastern, Western, and Northern State 
Hospitals, the mental hospitals Washington. 

Bureau the Census, Current Population 
Reports, 81, Series P-50, March, 1957. 

76, Series P-50, April, 1957, 

Cf. Leonard Cottrell, Jr., “Roles and Marital 
Adjustment,” Publication the American Socio- 
logical Society, (1933), pp. 107-115; Mabel 
Elliot and Francis Merrill, Social Disorganization, 
New York: Harper, 1950, pp. 395-397; Florence 
Kluckhohn, “Cultural Factors Social Work 
Practice and Education: The Female Role the 
United States Example Particular Kind 
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associated with various social problems family 
life because this “culture contradiction.” 
this frame reference, number problems 
have been empirically associated with mothers’ 
employment, ranging from juvenile delinquency 
marital conflict.* 

The second point view more positive, 
asserting that mothers’ employment may 
beneficially associated with family integration. 
argued that due the exigencies modern 
family life, employment may technique 
whereby mothers are able make meaningful 
contribution, thereby gaining self-satisfaction 
and thus promoting social cohesion the 
family.5 
Implications these contrasting viewpoints 
call for further investigation into mothers’ em- 
ployment, especially because the quantitative 
and qualitative changes noted above. One prob- 
lem facing sociologists the question: why 
these changes mothers’ employment appear 
both deleterious and beneficial family life? 
This paper suggests rationale whereby both 
the association family integration and dis- 
integration with mothers’ employment may 
better understood. 


THEORETICAL APPROACH 


his discussion personality and occupa- 
tion, Gross concludes that probably there 
factor occupational attraction well oc- 


Strain,” Social Service Review, (March, 1951), 
pp. Seward, “Cultural Conflict and the 
Feminine Role,” Journal Social 
(November, 1945), pp. 177-194. 

Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and De- 
linquent Behavior, New York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 
57-59; Gianopulos and Mitchell, 
Disagreement Working Wife Marriages 
Function Husbands’ Attitude Toward Wife’s 
Employment,” Marriage and Family Living, 
(November, 1957), pp. 373-378; James Bos- 
sard, The Sociology Child Development, New 
York: Harper, 1954, pp. 282-286. 

Paul Landis, Making the Most Marriage, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, pp. 
55-64; Mirra Komarovsky, Women the Modern 
World, Boston: Little-Brown, 1953, Chapter 
Ivan Nye, “Social and Psychological Correlates 
the Employment Mothers,” paper read before 
the Northwest Council Family Relations, Mis- 
soula, Montana, November, 1958. 


cupational production personality type.® 
occupational attraction personality em- 
phasized, may that mothers with certain 
personality needs are more likely become 
employed. 

Some evidence such relationship found 
previous research. Frumkin not only reports 
that, “Occupational groups seem have dif- 
ferential propensity for different types major 
mental disorders,” but that males cite income 
most important for occupational satisfaction, 
while females name job 
data may suggest that such criteria are impor- 
tant determining whether not given indi- 
vidual may accept certain job opportunity. 
Frumkin advances the tentative hypothesis that 
while men more often tend have mental dis- 
orders directed against society and its mores 
(sociogenic), women’s mental disorders are more 
apt oriented against the self (psycho- 

occupational attraction personality type 
possible that the personality traits conducive 
employment may those that encourage family 
disorganization. Ackerman points out that per- 
sonality organization and family integration are 
would agree that inability the 
mother fulfill her role because personality 
inadequacies may bring about disintegration 
the family unless compensating adjustments are 
made. For some women, one such adjustment 
may employmert. 

This reasoning supports three hypotheses: 
(1) mothers with certain personality types are 
more likely become employed, then employed 
mothers should show differential personality 
type compared with non-employed mothers. 
(2) the association family disorganization 
and mothers’ employment partly function 
“occupational personality,” then personality 
type associated with employment should also 
associated with indices family disorganiza- 
tion. (3) the personality type associated both 
with employment and family disorganization 
accounts for the relation employment and 
family disorganization, then removal the 
personality type associated with employment 
should confirm the null hypothesis the associa- 
tion mothers’ employment and family dis- 
organization. 


Edward Gross, Work and Society, New York: 
Crowell, 1958, pp. 208-212. 

Frumkin, “Occupation and Major 
Mental Disorder,” Rose, editor, Mental 
Health and Mental Disorder, New York: Norton, 
1955, Chapter and passim, quotation 150. 

Ackerman, Psychodynamics Family 
Life, New York: Basic Books, 1958, 103. 
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METHOD AND SAMPLE 


Measures personality type, employment 
status, and quality family organization were 
needed order test these three hypotheses. 
adequate measure personality type was 
taken mental illness diagnosis, based upon 
the rationale that such diagnosis descriptive 
typology various personality systems terms 
outstanding The accepted meas- 
ure mother’s employment status was 
whether not she was employed outside the 
home income-producing occupation. 

Five indices quality family organization 
were taken from the social background section 
each case history. Four the five are gen- 
erally accepted directly related the quality 
family organization, namely, multiple mar- 
riages the wife, multiple marriages the 
husband, marital-pair conflict, and such unusual 
habits the husband deviant sex prac- 
tices, excessive drinking, and willfully irregular 
work habits. 

The fifth index quality family organ- 
ization called “lower socio-economic status.” 
stratification. But this index was selected be- 
cause, significant number the case 
histories investigated, those persons contributing 
information reported inadequate economic status 
and marginal social participation associated 
with delinquency, desertion, and other char- 
acteristics poor quality family organization. 

Accordingly, per cent stratified random 
sample month admission 525 native, 
white, female first admissions between the ages 
and years was taken from the three 
state hospitals Washington. All admissions 
occurred between July 1954, and June 30, 
1957. Fifty-eight the 210 cases obtained 
were lost because suspected inadequate re- 
liability case history information, sub- 
sampling for equal number employed and 
non-employed mothers. The final sample 
age under who had never been employed prior 
hospitalization for mental illness, and 
mothers such children who had been em- 
ployed more hours per week within one 
year hospitalization. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Four the five indices family disorgan- 
ization are associated with employment status 
the five per cent level (see Table 1). Lower 


Committee Nomenclature and Statistics 
the American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual: Mental Disorders, Wash- 
ington, C.: American Psychiatric Association, 


1952, pp. 12-13. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS WITH FAMILY ORGANIZATION VARIABLES 


Family 
Organization Employed 
Variable Mothers 


Excessive marital-pair conflict 152 
Husband possesses unusual habits 148 4.8 
Lower socio-economic status 149 3.2 
Multiple marriages wife 152 6.0 
Multiple marriages husband 152 3.9 


does not equal 152, the case histories some subjects contained insufficient information for 
evaluation the variable. 
Two-tailed tests. 


socio-economic status associated with employ- Table 3). Psychoneurotic diagnosis, previously 
ment the mother, but only the .10 level. associated significantly with mothers’ employ- 
The first hypothesis was tested associating ment, clearly associated with four the five 
mental illness diagnosis and employment the quality family organization, 
(see Table 2). Forty-seven per cent the em- socio-economic status being the exception. 
ployed mothers were diagnosed psycho- The hypothesis was accepted. 
neurotic, while only six per cent the non- The third hypothesis was tested after psycho- 
employed mothers were diagnosed. Sixty- neurotic cases were removed from the sample 
(see Table 4). None the indices family dis- 
organization associated with 
either employment non-employment the 
mother. The null hypothesis was accepted. 
Notwithstanding the limitations the sample, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Diagnostic Categories Per Cent 
Disorders Employed interesting conclusions may made. 
First, some mothers seem reveal per- 
Organic 35.3 type, measured mental illness 
46.7 the personality type associated with 


Two tailed test. 32.9. indices family organizational quality used 

this study. Third, control for those mothers with 

eight per cent the non-employed mothers associated both with employment 

were diagnosed psychotic, compared with and poor quality family organization supports 

only per cent the employed mothers. null-hypothesis the comparison em- 
the association produced chi-square 32.9, ployment status and family disorganization. 


the hypothesis that employed and non-em- Some support was found for Frumkin’s hy- 
ployed mothers show differential person- pothesis that the diagnoses the women 
ality type was accepted. the sample are overwhelmingly descriptions 


The second hypothesis was tested associ- mental disorders oriented against the self. Per- 
ating the four classes diagnosis with the five haps women tend have psychogenic mental 
indices family organizational quality (see 


CATEGORIES AND FAMILY ORGANIZATION INDICES 


Family Diagnostic Categories 
Organization 
Variable 


Excessive marital-pair conflict 0.3 

Husband possesses unusual habits 148 4.2 
Lower socio-economic status 149 3.6 
Multiple marriages wife 152 6.1 
Multiple marriages husband 9.4 


Two-tailed tests. 
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Family 
Organization 
Variable 


Excessive marital-pair conflict 
Husband possesses unusual habits 
Lower socio-economic status 
Multiple marriages wife 

Multiple marriages husband 


Two-tailed tests. 


Leavy and Freedman note that “economic life 
can shown have great significance 
determinant the cases they 
studied, however, “references occupation 
source emotional disturbance were not fre- 
What they did find was that the 
specific meaning stress the work situation 
occurs the transfer more deeply deter- 
mined personal conflicts into the work situa- 
tion. “Employment provided demonstrable 
release for energies which were themselves di- 
rected neurotic They further 
note how the cultural evaluation work pro- 
vides screen acceptability for compulsive 
over-activity, the neurotic nature which may 
evident only after the individual develops 
disabling mental disorder. They conclude that 
many instances economic competition may 
act pathogenic agency the development 
psychoneurosis. 

Statements the literature sociology 
about the effects mothers’ employment upon 
family life may not contradictory they 
first seem. Perhaps women work for two types 
reasons. would seem that working 
permits both personal expression interests and 
skills and economic contribution family life, 
then employment the mother may promote 
family cohesion. Moreover, women become 
employed order express neurotic pres- 
sures from within their own personalities, then 
employment the mother may lead break- 
down the quality family interaction. 
noting mothers’ employment, therefore, soci- 
ologists may citing very complex phenome- 
non which has only contingent effect upon 
family life. The data this study, well 
the quantitative and qualitative changes that 
have taken place employment mothers, 
seem lead this conclusion. 


Leavy, and Lawrence Freedman, 
“Psychoneurosis and Economic Life,” Social Prob- 
lems, (July, 1956), pp. 55-67. 
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Employment Status 
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EARLY FAMILIAL EXPERIENCES 
AND BIGOTRY 


WILLIAM McCorp, Joan McCorp, AND 
ALAN 


Stanford University 


The concept the “authoritarian” “big- 
oted” personality has proven one the 
most germinal and controversial ideas produced 
post-war social science. The original work 
the “Berkeley group” indicated that racial 
and religious prejudice was strongly correlated 
with political, religious, and 
social beliefs; and that these beliefs, turn, 
were reflections deep personality 
This view, that prejudice serves important 
“functional” role for the individual, provoked 
flood empirical research. Over the last 
decade, numerous investigators have examined 
the relation between bigotry and authoritarian- 
ism, and such other traits the person’s tend- 
ency dichotomize his world, intolerance 
cognitive ambiguity, desire for status, patriotism, 
and participation political affairs. 

The original research did not unchallenged. 
Numerous critics effectively questioned the 
methodology the studies. Indeed, 1954, 
entire book, Studies the Scope and Method 
the Authoritarian Personality, raised variety 
important issues: Was the original sample 
disproportionately loaded with well-educated, 
middle-class people? Were the questionnaires 
constructed politically biased fashion? 
Should the generalizations have been based 
the extremes sample? Were causal infer- 
ences drawn from pre-conceived premises? Were 
the questionnaires properly validated? Did the 
method lead categorizing “authoritarian” 


The authors wish express their gratitude 
the Ella Lyman Cabot Foundation, the Harvard 
Laboratory Social Relations, and National In- 
stitutes Mental Health (grant M-2647) for their 
generous financial support this research. 

1T. Adorno al., The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity, New York: Harper, 1950. 
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those people who simply had spineless tend- 
ency accept any stereotype, regardless 
content? 

One the more debatable (and most basic) 
aspects the research concerns generalizations 
about the type family environment which 
creates prejudiced individuals. After intensively 
interviewing sample “authoritarian” and 
“tolerant” individuals, Adorno and his colleagues 
concluded that the bigoted are highly ambivalent 
toward their parents. Although superficially 
glorified, the parents are implicitly depicted 
stern, moralistic, and rejecting. Thus, appeared 
that specific type family tends produce 
authoritarians—a most crucial finding, true, 
since might have important implications for 
the combating prejudice. Nevertheless, 
Hyman and Sheatsley point out, this conclusion 
has Achilles heel: the generalizations were 
drawn from retrospective evidence, and reports 
about the family came from adult authoritarians. 

Hyman and Sheatsley argue, “In the ab- 
sence any validating data, one compelled 
qualify very seriously any conclusions which 
relate the influence actual childhood upon 
prejudice.” The available evidence fails dis- 
tinguish biased falsified views from true 
picture early family life; this, indeed, was 
recognized the researchers when they com- 
mented, “It difficult say how much the 
image parent corresponds reality and 
how much subjective conception.” 

Further research other investigators indi- 
cates that the original work might, after all, 
reveal objective portrait the background 
bigots. Harris, Gough, and Martin, for ex- 
ample, analyzed prejudice group 240 
young children and, simultaneously, secured in- 
formation from the children’s parents concern- 
ing their child-rearing beliefs.5 Their research 
demonstrates that the parents prejudiced chil- 
dren are more likely demand strict obedi- 
ence, that they are repressive sex play, and 
that they react temper tantrums with ag- 
gression. The parents appear stern and 


Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, Studies 
the Scope and Method the Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954. 

Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley, Meth- 
odological Critique,” Christie and Jahoda, 
cit., 100. 

Adorno al., op. cit., 358. 

5D. Harris, Gough, and Martin, 
“Children’s Ethnic Attitudes: II, Relationships 
Parental Beliefs Concerning Child Child 
Development, (July, 1950) pp. 169-181. See also 
Else Frenkel-Brunswick, “Patterns Social and 
Cognitive Outlook Children and Parents,” 
can Journal Orthopsychiatry, (August, 1951) 
pp. 543-558. 


punitive. Independently, Ackerman and Jahoda 
examined group prejudiced persons under- 
going psychoanalysis. They found high inci- 
dence familial conflict, sterness, and rejec- 

Gordon Allport, after reviewing this material, 
concluded that home that suppressive, 
harsh, critical—where the parents’ word 
law—is more likely prepare the groundwork 
for group prejudice.” Cautiously, proposed 
some hypotheses concerning the familial basis 
bigotry: “Although cannot yet dog- 
matic about the matter, seems very likely 
that rejective, neglectful, inconsistent 
styles training tend lead the develop- 
ment prejudice children who are too 
harshly treated, severely punished, continu- 
ally criticized are more likely develop 
sonalities wherein group prejudice plays 
prominent part.” 

Since none the relevant studies actually 
traces sample prejudiced individuals from 
childhood adulthood, one hesitates accept 
even these qualified generalizations. The pur- 
pose this paper report the first 
tudinal study the familial basis prejudice 
study males whose family environ- 
ments were first observed between 1937 and 
1940 (when the subjects were nine years 
age). 1948, when the boys had reached 
early manhood, they were traced 
viewed concerning their attitudes toward Jews 
and Negroes. All the subjects came from 
lower-class background. This feature the 
sample, believe, major importance, for 
previous studies have concentrated middle- 
class individuals. 


THE BACKGROUND THE STUDY 


The opportunity analyze the origins 
prejudice these men was provided the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, pioneer- 
ing experiment the prevention delin- 
quency. the middle 1930s, 650 lower-class 
boys were selected from the schools Cam- 
bridge and Somerville, Massachusetts. Half 
the cases were originally selected potential 
delinquents and half “normal” subjects. Half 
each group underwent counseling and other 
forms treatment; the others formed con- 
trol group for purposes observation. Each 
boy’s environment, physical constitution, and 


Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti- 
Semitism and Emotional Disorder, New York: 
Harper, 1950. 

Allport, The Nature Prejudice, 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 298. 

pp. 299-300. 
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personality were investigated staff so- 
cial workers, psychiatrists, and psychologists.® 
1948 and again 1956, various aspects 
the adult behavior these subjects—their 
rates crime, alcoholism, and mental disease 
—were analyzed through interviews and com- 
munity records. 

The measure prejudice. One part this 
follow-up study was devoted the boys’ at- 
titudes toward Negroes and Jews. 1948, after 
the project, members the staff interviewed 
some 200 boys concerning their activities, be- 
liefs, and attitudes. Only subjects, the 
interviews, were directly questioned about their 
attitudes toward minorities. (The interviewers 
had not been specifically instructed secure 
information prejudice.) When boy was 
questioned, the interviewer inquired, what 
you think about the Negroes the next 
block?” Or, “Do you find that the Negroes 
who work your factory good job?” 
Or, “What you think the Jews the 
store downtown?” The questions were presented 
casually, placed the context the person’s 
actual social experience, and emerged spon- 
taneously from previous conversation. Usually, 
attitudes toward both Negroes and Jews were 
ascertained. essentials, the questioning re- 
sembles the method used Bettleheim and 
Janowitz their classic study veterans, 
Dynamics The responses 
these questions fall into three categories: 

Nineteen individuals were openly antago- 
nistic toward minorities, stating, for example, 
“Those dirty Negroes are trying take 
job away—we have get rid them keep 
the country clean” “Niggers think only about 
sex, jazz, and keep away from them. 
They are dangerous.” These outspoken bigots 
both feared and hated they 
viewed the world battle keep Jews and 
Negroes “in their place;” they accepted all 
the usual stereotypes and, their word can 
trusted, acted aggressively the basis them. 

Twenty-three cases, the prejudiced, did 
not reveal overt antagonism; nevertheless, they 
adhered negative stereotypes about minority 
groups. Typically, they would respond, can 
take them leave them. don’t like them 
around much—they have bad smell, you 
know” “Jews? Well, they are all right, except 
that they try gyp you. They are too smart. 
But you watch them like hawk, they are 
O.K.” Some these prejudiced individuals 


Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, 
ment the Prevention Delinquency, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 

Bettleheim and Morris Janowitz, Dy- 
namics Prejudice, New York: Harper, 1950. 
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may have behaved openly aggressive 
fashion, but this was not revealed the inter- 
views. 

Twenty-one people could regarded 
apparently tolerant. When questioned, they 
uniformly replied an.unprejudiced manner; 
they did not, apparently, accept negative stereo- 
types nor did they unveil any direct antago- 
nism. Characteristic responses were, “Negroes 
are just like us. They are different. Quite 
few work the restaurant with and 
get along fine. They have good sense 
humor” and “It makes mad hear people 
talk against the Jews. They don’t any harm 
but they are always kicked around. You don’t 
get any criminals coming from their homes.” 
course, caution required analyzing this 
group “tolerant” individuals. For some, their 
responses may have revealed their real beliefs. 
Others may have answered fashion they 
thought acceptable agreeable the 
may that certain these 
subjects were cleverly hiding their real ag- 
gressive feelings, for fear retribution. Super- 
ficially, least, all them appeared tol- 
erant. Similarly, the individuals who were 
verbally “prejudiced” may 
not have behaved overtly discriminatory 
manner. 

Two independent raters who re-read and 
categorized randomly selected interviews 
reached agreement cases—an indication 
that the responses possessed high degree 
inter-rater reliability. 

From the original interviews, cases 
were eliminated. Four these were Negro 
and, victims bigotry, were unsuitable for 
analysis the origins prejudice. The 
remaining subjects came from middle-class 
families with more schooling than the rest 
the sample; these were dropped insure 
distinctly lower-class sample. Previous studies 
indicate that both education and social class are 
related Since wished con- 
centrate the possible familial origins preju- 
dice (and since prior studies are concerned with 
middle-class subjects), seemed desirable 
eliminate many “contaminating” influences 
possible. 

Thus, were furnished with sample 
Northern, urban males, all lower-class back- 


None the interviewers was Jewish Negro. 
They did, however, represent “official,” middle- 
class agency. 

Hyman and Sheatsley, op. cit. our sample, 
too, there was slight tendency for the middle-class 
subjects appear unprejudiced: seven were “ap- 
parently tolerant,” four were and three 
were “openly antagonistic.” 
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ground (that is, their fathers had attended only 
grade school, they held jobs skilled un- 
skilled workers, and they lived “transitional” 
neighborhoods). The subjects were years 
old the time the interviews, all them 
had attended regular vocational high 
school, and none had gone college. 

The measures family relationships. 
some time between 1935 and 1940, the homes 
these boys were visited trained social 
workers. The latter were charged with re- 
porting the parents’ behavior child training 
and discipline, their affectional relation the 
child, the attitudes the parents toward one 
another, and their values. Most homes were 
visited Additional information was se- 
cured from local schools, employers, churches, 
and social agencies. the time the home 
visits, the staff was unaware that the material 
would later used for analysis prejudice. 
Thus, the possibility conscious uncon- 
scious bias order conform pre-conceived 
theories was minimized. 

Between 1955 and 1957, this raw informa- 
tion was re-examined the authors and their 
colleagues. set ratings concerning the 
familial environment was developed and each 
case was classified according the same set 
variables. This rating system described ex- 
tensively example one 
typical rating—the degree parental conflict 
within the family—illustrates the method. 
the basis the interviews, the families were 
divided into the following categories: 

(a) Homes intense conflict were marked 
continual quarreling and parental disagree- 
ment almost all issues. The conflict was open 
and often resulted brutal verbal physical 
abuse. 

(b) Homes some conflict gave evidence 
some basic dissension, the parents lacked 
respect for each other and, times, their an- 
tagonism broke into the open. Nevertheless, 
facade peacefulness was maintained 
and, certain areas, the parents were agree- 
ment. 

(c) homes conflict, the inter- 
viewers’ knowledge, the parents lived amiably 


The cases were members the Cambridge- 
Somerville “control” group. Information their 
families was not detailed and probably not 
valid that obtained for the “treatment” group, 
whose members were regularly observed over 
five-year period. 

William McCord and Joan McCord, with Irv- 
ing Zola, Origins Crime, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959; McCord and McCord, with 
Jon Gudeman, Origins Alcoholism, Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. 
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together, agreed basic issues, and never 
openly atiacked each other. 

similar set ratings, based observation 
other aspects family behavior, was made. 
The following categories—all presumed rele- 
vance the genesis prejudice—were estab- 
lished. 

Nature parental unit (united sepa- 
rated death, divorce, separation, and on). 

Parental affection for each other (affec- 
tionate, sporadically affectionate, indifferent, 
openly antagonistic). 

Parental dominance (father, mother, equal 
roles family). 

Parents’ attitudes toward boy (affection- 
ate, alternating, rejecting). 

Parents’ role family (dictator, leader, 


passive). 

Parents’ deviance (criminal, alcoholic, 
promiscuous). 

Parents’ aggression (unrestrained, normal, 
inhibited). 


Parents’ reaction crises (aggressive, 
escapist, realistic). 

Parents’ values (achievement, popularity, 
status, enjoyment). 

10. Parents’ disciplinary technique (physi- 
cally punitive, non-punitive). 

11. Consistency parents’ disciplinary tech- 
nique (consistent, erratic, lax). 


Two raters, independently classifying 
cases, reached average per cent agree- 
ment. The degree 
ranged from 73.3 per cent agreement (con- 
cerning parental conflict) 96.7 per cent (con- 
cerning the nature the family unit). 

sumarmize: lower-class boys were in- 
terviewed 1948 concerning their attitudes 
toward Negroes and Jews. Fourteen them 
appeared “openly toward 
minorities, “prejudiced” but not necessarily 
aggressive, and “tolerant.” Between 1937 
and 1940, information their family back- 
grounds, secured through interviews with the 
parents and material furnished community 
agencies, was categorized into set vari- 
ables descriptive the familial environment. 
The information prejudice and early en- 
vironment, each, was independently gathered; 
the investigators did not know that the material 
would used for study prejudice, nor 
were they aware the hypotheses tested. 

Since the number cases small, the results 
this study must tentative. Nevertheless, 
they may have significance for the analysis 
prejudice. Since the research represents the 
first longitudinal study this specific area, the 
difficulties inherent cross-sectional and retro- 
spective studies have been avoided. 


RESULTS 


The findings are uniformly negative. The 
familial backgrounds the openly antagonistic, 
the prejudiced, and the apparently tolerant 
men not differ significantly any variable. 
Only the slightest trends distinguish the 
bigots from the others. Thus, the generaliza- 
tions proposed The Authoritarian Personality 
and other studies—that bigots are more likely 
come from broken homes, conflictful fami- 
lies, aggressive, punitive, suppressive back- 
ground; are more apt have been sub- 
jected inconsistent and harsh modes rear- 
ing—are not confirmed for the lower class 
our data. 

Since this research contradicts the findings 
well conceived and ably executed projects, 
the results should interpreted with caution. 
Although number explanations might 
proposed—that the results are due de- 
ficiencies the measure prejudice 
the measure early family life, that they 
are due peculiarities the sample—we be- 
lieve that the most reasonable explanation 
one that rests the distinction between preju- 
dice based need conform and prejudice 
that has functional significance for the indi- 
vidual, form bigotry which emerges from 
deep personality characteristics. This distinction 
made Allport, who writes that some 
prejudices are merely conformative, mildly 
ethnocentric, and essentially unrelated the 
personality whole;” but some people, 
prejudice often lock-stitched into the 
very fabric would follow from 
this position that “character-conditioned” preju- 
dice produced unique and presumably 
pathological, familial environments, while “con- 
formist” prejudice not necessarily correlated 
with particular type family structure. 
believe that the prejudice found the pres- 
ent sample the “conformist” type—based 
adherence generally prejudiced lower- 
class culture. 

Research using national samples has demon- 
strated that authoritarian, stereotyped, 
bigoted attitudes are found pervasive 
the lower-class, relatively uneducated segment 
the American Since our sample 


Allport, op. cit., pp. 395, 408. This distinction 
found elsewhere—see, e.g., Robert Mac- 
Iver, The More Perfect Union, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948, pp. 195-207; and Charles 
Page, Society, New York: Rinehart, 1949, pp. 
410-411; Robert Merton, “Discrimination and 
the American Creed,” editor, 
Discrimination and National Welfare, New York: 
Harper, 1949, pp. 99-126. 

See Hyman and Sheatsley, cit., pp. 169-172, 
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was drawn exclusively from this group, one 
can reasonably argue that prejudice these 
subjects merely reflection general set 
attitudes characteristic the American 
lower class. this interpretation, the differ- 
ences which appeared the interviews the 
apparent virulence prejudice—overtly an- 
tagonistic superficially tolerent—would not 
attributable familial experiences, but 
rather such other variables frustrating 
adult experience, contact with minorities, degree 
education adulthood, and the like. Un- 
doubtedly, the “tolerant” individuals the 
sample underwent certain experiences (presum- 
ably adulthood) which led them reject the 
dominant values their social milieu. 

Previous studies the familial origins 
prejudice mostly deal with middle-class people. 
this group (at least within the last few 
decades) tolerance has become ideal, while 
bigotry disapproved. Therefore, prejudice 
the middle class presumably originates more 
often the “authoritarian” syndrome per- 
sonality traits, which stems from harsh social- 
ization, heightened degree internal stress, 
and the example rigid, authoritarian parents. 
This intensified degree internal stress leads 
the middle-class person seek scapegoat for 
his anger and establish order world 
which perceives inherently threatening. 
Prejudice the middle class, then, can re- 
garded deviant pattern, which requires 
unique kind preparation within the early 
family environment. Consequently, within the 
middle class, correlations can derived be- 
tween modes family life and later prejudice. 

Within the lower class, the other hand, 
“collective stress” continually present; per- 
vasive socio-economic frustrations are experi- 
enced all members the lower class. This 
situation, suggested least the results 
the public opinion polls, creates generalized 
“scapegoating” tendency—a willingness ac- 
cept stereotypes and respond the environ- 
ment with aggression. The educational depriva- 
tion this group undoubtedly contributes 
the tendency rigidify the social order unreal- 
istically. 

sum: Prejudice the American lower 
generaly stereotyped culture, unrelated spe- 
cific personality needs unique familial en- 
vironments. Prejudice the American middle 
class would appear nature, 
reflection unique personality patterns condi- 


for summary this research. See also Seymour 
Martin Lipset, “Democracy and Working-Class 
Authoritarianism,” American Sociological Review, 
(August, 1959), pp. 482-501. 
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tioned certain frustrating familial experi- 
ences.17 Thus, the incidence prejudice within 
the lower class appears the result adult, 
rather than childhood, experiences. 

This conclusion course merely hy- 
pothesis. The small size the sample and the 
fact that negative results can interpreted 
different ways require that the conclusion 
hedged with several qualifications. Nevertheless, 
this interpretation supported more ex- 
tensive studies, would provide some hopeful 
implications. For, prejudice the lower class 
“conformist” nature and not deeply em- 
bedded early familial experiences, economic 
and educational advances offer hope chang- 
ing the level bigotry American life. 


ELECTRONIC PROCESSING SOCIO- 
METRIC DATA FOR GROUPS 


CoLEMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 
AND 


Duncan 
University Chicago 


The potentialities sociometric data for 
objective description group structure are 
greatly enhanced electronic computers. Even 
with punched-card techniques, the procedures 
necessary for processing data groups over 
100 size have been non-objective cumber- 
The speed computers can help 


Further support for this position derives from 
analysis the personalities the subjects. 
Ratings were made their characteristics child- 
hood. When these were related the measure 
prejudice, was found that the openly antagonistic, 
the prejudiced, and the apparently tolerant men 
did not differ personality traits any significant 
way. should also noted that the attitudes 
the subjects towards their parents did not differ— 
that is, the ambivalence toward parents discovered 
adult authoritarians was not characteristic the 
“openly antagonistic” group childhood. 

Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the Midwest Sociological Society, April, 
1959. The authors are grateful the members 
the staff the Operations Analysis Laboratory 
the University Chicago for their cooperation 
the application the Univac this analysis, and 
the United States Office Education and the 
Social Science Research Committee the University 
Chicago for financial aid. 

1Cf. Gardner Lindzey and Edgar Borgatta, 
“Sociometric Measurement,” Lindzey, editor, 
Handbook Social Psychology, Cambridge: Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1954, Vol. 417. 
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remedy this situation, since operations that 
formerly required months can now done 
minutes. Moreover, electronic computation 
forces the researcher state his procedures 
precise, objective form the program, the 
computer cannot stop continually for subjective 
judgments. 

One the major problems analyzing the 
structure social groups more persons 
identify subgroups individuals who as- 
sociate with one another. This problem arises 
characterizing the informal social structures 
communities, student bodies, and similar 
groups. The present approach this problem 
involves, first, the selection mutual choices 
from among all choices given, and, second, the 
tempt utilize these choices re- 
construct the total social configuration. 

This paper report the results achieved, 
and the new problems revealed, year’s 
experience with series Univac programs. 
These programs perform the following func- 
tions: (a) selection mutual choices from 
sociometric data; (b) permutation rows 
and columns the sociomatrix group 
mutual choices near the principal diagonal; and 
(c) calculation certain characteristics the 
resulting configuration for use further analy- 
sis. 


SELECTION MUTUAL CHOICES 


The sociometric choices group may 
expressed matrix zeros and ones, repre- 
senting non-choices and choices. Those choices 
which are reciprocated (mutual) correspond 
pairs matrix elements which are symmetrical 
with respect the main diagonal; IBM pro- 
cedures have been devised for this 
But the present application, rapid process- 
ing was desired for the choices groups, 
each involving 100 900 persons; IBM tech- 
niques seemed unnecessarily slow and 
cumbersome. 

The program used select mutual choices 
effectively selects these symmetrical elements 
the sociomatrix. But here, all other such 
applications, the limitations the computer 
must considered: the entire sociomatrix, with 
its many zero entries, cannot and need not 
stored the rapid-access memory the Uni- 
Only the serial numbers (“names”) 


Corlin Beum and Joan Criswell, “Ap- 
plication Machine Tabulation Methods Socio- 
metric Data,” Sociometry, (August, pp. 
227-232. 

matrix considered here consists only 
zero and unity entries; negative choices rejec- 
tions are considered. 


those actually chosen each 
chooser are stored. For this purpose, the avail- 
able memory consists more than 12,000 
decimal digits, some which must used for 
the program. Space allowed for eight 
choices each chooser, each choice being 
three-digits number identifying the chosen indi- 
vidual. storage capacity 8,000 decimal digits 
permits storing the choices 333 persons 
memory; the program then examines recip- 
rocation choice comparing these choices 
with total arrays choices, which are stored 
tape. This operation resembles the com- 
parison collator fields punched IBM 
cards. Mutual choices found this pass are 
fed out another tape. When the group being 
studied exceeds 333, one two repetitions 
the procedure permit selection all existing 
mutual choices. This procedure requires 
more than about ten minutes for group 
999 persons. 

The input data for this program are pre- 
pared punching cards directly from the 
sociometric questionnaires; each card contains 
the identification number the chooser and 
that each his choices. Wiring ap- 
propriate plug board the card-to-tape con- 
verter permits direct transfer the informa- 
tion input tape for processing. 


PERMUTATION ROWS AND COLUMNS 


1946, Forsyth and Katz suggested that 
rearrangement the rows and columns the 
sociomatrix, bring positive entries near 
the main diagonal, would aid the identifica- 


Forsyth and Leo Katz, Matrix Ap- 
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procedure for this rearrangement, proposed 
Beum and the basis for one ap- 
proach the problem. Our main approach, 
however, was much faster than the Beum- 
Brundage method, although some respects 
inferior terms ultimate convergence. 

This method, named after 
central operation the program, rearranges 
rows and columns the sociomatrix 
bring chooser and chosen together. uses one- 
half the rapid-access memory store two 
dictionary-like indexes that record the permu- 
tations performed—the index 
and its inverse, the “rank-to-name” index.® 
Mutual choices are fed from tape, and each 
such choice used for separate re-ranking 
the “names” group members, equivalent 
permutation rows and columns, shown 
Table 

The “before” state the indexes, shown 
the left Table one which each 
person initially rank equal his 
identification number “name.” When the 
choice 033-042 (for example) read the 
computer from tape, the ranks these two per- 
sons are found from the name-to-rank index 
and averaged. The rounded result (37) the 
new rank for 033, the rounded result plus one 


proach the Analysis Sociometric Data: Pre- 
liminary Report,” Sociometry, (November, 1946), 
pp. 340-347. This line reasoning continued 
Katz, “On the Matric Analysis Sociometric Data,” 
Sociometry, (August, 1947), pp. 233-241. 

5Corlin Beum and Everett Brundage, 
Method for Analyzing the Sociomatrix,” Soci- 
ometry, (May, 1950), pp. 141-145. 

are indebted Robert Ashenhurst for 
suggesting this aspect the routine. 


TABLE “CASCADING” Input (033-042) 


Before 


After 


Memory Address Name Rank 


031 031 931 
032 032 032 
033 033 033 
034 034 034 
035 035 035 
036 036 036 
037 037 037 
038 038 038 
039 039 039 
040 040 040 
041 041 041 
042 042 042 
043 043 043 
044 044 044 


045 


Memory Address Name Rank 


031 


032 032 032 
033 034 037 
034 035 033 
036 034 
036 037 035 
037 033 036 
038 042 039 
039 038 040 
040 039 041 
041 040 042 
042 041 038 
043 043 043 
044 044 044 


045 


t 
045 045 045 045 
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(38) the new rank for 042. This adjustment 
made the rank-to-name index succession 
elementary steps that gives the routine its 
name and corresponding 
change made the name-to-rank index. The 
procedure then repeated with each the 
mutual choices the group, these being suc- 
cessively read from tape. the end, sub- 
routine can used write out all choices 
terms the new ranks chooser and chosen. 

The result this procedure high con- 
centration choices about the diagonal the 
sociomatrix. One example how this process 
works shown Figures and which de- 
pict the sociomatrix for group 198 (boys 
four-year high school) before and after 
processing. This matrix was first processed 
three iterations the cascading routine, and 
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then three more iterations the “averag- 
ing” routine (described below). Each iteration 
the cascading routine required two minutes, 
and each averaging routine, five minutes. 
During each iteration the cascading rou- 
tine measure convergence known the 
“permutation count” automatically calcu- 
lated and typed out the computer. This count 
measures the number persons who must 
moved aside make room for the juxtaposed 
mutual choices, summed over all mutual 
choices. For the group shown Figures and 
the permutation counts successive itera- 
tions were 6,513, 3,716, and 3,178. Subsequent 
iterations with the cascading routine (not 
shown here) reduced the count about 1,600. 
The major steps the flow chart the pro- 
gram are listed Table The investigator, 


Ficure 198-MAN Group AFTER THREE CYCLES CASCADING AND THREE 
AVERAGING 


using these steps, can program this process for 
given 

Even though this program fairly effective 
bringing mutual choices near the main di- 
agonal the sociomatrix, its convergence de- 
pends the order which the mutual choices 
are fed in, and therefore only approximate. 
rare instances, the permutation count has 
even increased slightly from one iteration the 
next. 

This difficulty was anticipated and 
ternative program (the “averaging” routine), 
based the procedure Beum and 


The programs for Univac “averaging” routine 
and “factor-analysis” routine (both discussed be- 
low) are available from Duncan MacRae, Jr., Uni- 
versity Chicago. 


was also formulated. This program 
two indexes described above, and feeds 
choices from the tape; but each iteration the 
average rank all those persons chosen 
each chooser calculated. After this calcula- 
tion, new ranks are assigned the order the 
averages. The result carrying out three cycles 
this program after three the cascading 
routine shown Figure Convergence 
improved; isolates (those having mutual 
are also moved the lower end 
the new ranking (the upper rows and left col- 
umns the matrix). 

The averaging routine converges slowly but 
surely determinate result, with mutual 


cit. 
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start first chooser 
extract name chooser 


get rank chooser from 
name-to-rank index 


extract name chosen 


get rank friend from name- 
to-rank index 


add difference ranks 
permutation count; ranks 
are adjacent, skip step 


(L) subtracting one from 
address 


take this name address 
and subtract one from rank 
located that address (name- 
to-rank index) 


repeat steps moving 
one rank each time, until 
new rank (L) 


put name (L) rank-to- 
index new rank 
(just vacated) 
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that address (name-to-rank 
index) 


repeat steps 13, 14, moving 
down one rank each time, 
until down new rank 
(H) 


put name (H) rank-to- 
name index new rank (just 
vacated) 


chooser has more friends, 
recycle step 


end chooser’s friends, 
add ranks and divide replace higher (H) rank there following chooser? 
rounding down get new name-to-rank index new yes, recycle step 
rank previously lower rank (L) plus one (analo- 
ranking man gous step no, then note permutation 

count, total number moves 
replace lower (L) rank rank-to-name index necessary this iteration 
new rank name-to-rank with old rank (H) minus (from step for all chooser- 
index one address. Extract name friend pairs). fewer than 

and replace old rank criterion, stop 

rank-to-name index (H) adding one address 
with old rank (L) plus not, then back start 
one address. Extract name take this name address and choosers, step (new 


add one rank located 


and replace old rank 


choices input. has very serious limitations, 
however, when used with unilateral choices; 
questionable whether the Beum-Brundage 
method converges all satisfactorily with uni- 
lateral choices for groups such those have 
studied. isolated dyad (two persons who 
choose only each other) will simply exchange 
ranks interminably without convergence. Those 
who choose person who makes choices 
will assigned that person’s rank, which 
turn has assigned some arbitrary value. 
This value will then act “sink,” gradually 
attracting the ranks persons who choose 
the isolate, those who choose these choosers, 
and on. This type convergence seems un- 
desirable; avoid it, persons who make 
choices might omitted. elementary 
properties the procedure are among the 
numerous results that should not have required 
computer for their discovery, but nevertheless 
did so. 

Apart from these difficulties, this procedure 
exceedingly time-consuming, taking 
hour converge for group 200, with 
time increasing the square the size the 
group. The major time-consuming operation, 
however, that searching for the averages 
assign new ranks, and this can elimi- 
nated; one need only use the averages such, 


with occasional linear transformations 


serve the scale. This possibility, together with 
certain corrections for the deficiencies noted 
above, has been basis for further work.® 


LIMITATIONS 


Even though these programs are successful 
producing clustering about the main diagonal 
the matrix, they have the following serious 

The structure the groups being proc- 
essed (high-school students) was such that 
very few cliques and subgroups were readily 
apparent the resulting sociomatrix (Figure 2). 
Examination the mutual-choice sociograms 
this group and others shows that large 
measure they are composed chains choices 
and have octopus-like configuration rather 
than clear division into cliques. 

The ordering persons that results from 
this permutation superposes “arms” the octo- 
pus, and superposes unconnected subgroups 
without discriminating them from one another. 

The program stands not applicable 
unilateral choices because its symmetrical 


MacRae, Jr., “Direct Factor Analysis 
Sociometric Data,” published Sociometry. 
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treatment chooser and chosen permutation 
ranks. 


FURTHER LINES WORK 


cludes the following efforts: 

further modification the “cascading” 
program has been made improve the cluster- 
ing subgroups. can arranged that, 
after certain stage iteration, mutual choices 
are not processed unless they are within 
specified number ranks each other. The 
effect this procedure break the loose 
ties connecting “liaison person” with distant 
groups, and emphasize his ties the single 
nearest group. This serves define subgroups 
more clearly, although few exceptions remain. 
should also noted that this “subgroup 
convergence” procedure analogous the 
process pressure toward consensus that may 
occur within subgroups during the collective 
decision process larger 

routine for separating the completely 
non-linked subgroup being written. Modifica- 
tions this routine—for example, limiting 
the number processed choices each 
chooser—may permit other types subgroup 
separation. 

Trials factor analysis choices for 
groups 230 size are being made 
means available factor-analysis 


INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY 


Curtis 
Yale University 


This paper attempts clarify problem 
theory through investigation 
social mobility. However social classes may 
defined, any given class contains within 
itself elements that differ terms measures 
rank. Occupational strata, for example, are 
internally differentiated and socially heterogene- 
ous. The general hypothesis considered here 
that occupationally mobile persons differ from 
non-mobile persons the same occupational 
stratum terms other rank systems. this 
sense, intergenerational mobility urban 
community accounts (in the statistical mean- 


See, e.g., James Coleman, Community Con- 
flict, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957. 

11Some results this work are reported 
MacRae, op. cit. 

Revision paper read the annual meeting 
the Eastern Sociological Society, April, 1959. 


ing the word) for part the internal differ- 
entiation 

The crucial rank systems contemporary 
occupation, and 
education—are related but not, course, per- 
fectly correlated.2 Centers has shown that, 
within occupational strata, occupationally mo- 
bile men differ from non-mobile (stable) men 
the amount their this ex- 
tent, mobility partially accounts for diversity 
backgrounds within occupational strata. In- 
come may regarded index the con- 
sumption potential family unit, and such 
relevant the attainment the style 
life characteristic social West’s 
finding that men who earned part their col- 
lege expenses could expect lower incomes than 
those who did not® suggests that mobile per- 
sons differ from their non-mobile peers terms 
income well education. occupation- 
ally mobile persons differ from their stable 
peers income and education, there reason 
expect that they may differ style life 
well. 

The problem the present study, however, 
determine whether not the incomes 
mobile men are, fact, different from those 
stable men. Comparison between the in- 
comes men born into given occupational 


1The allied hypothesis that mobility generates 
status discrepancies for individuals suggested 
Seymour Lipset and Hans Zetterberg 
Theory Social Mobility, Publication No. A-185 
the Bureau Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 1955, 171. See also Lipset and Rein- 
hard Bendix, Social Mobility Industrial Society, 
Berkeley: University California Press, 1959, pp. 
265-267. 

Gerhard Lenski, “Status Crystallization: 
Non-Vertical Dimension Social Status,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (August, 1954), pp. 
405-413; Leonard Blumberg, “The Relationship 
Among Rank Systems American Society,” 
Ronald Freedman al., Principles Sociology, 
New York: Holt, 1956, pp. 540-544; Everett 
Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions Status,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1944), 
pp. 353-359. 

Richard Centers, “Education and 
Mobility,” American Sociological Review. (Febru- 
ary, 1949), pp. 143-144. 

4Income means ideal index con- 
sumption patterns the urban community; see 
Lipset and Bendix, cit., pp. 272-275. Within 
stratum, however, income differences indicate rela- 
tive ability live the consumption standard 
the stratum. 


Patricia Salter West, “Social Mobility 


College Graduates,” Bendix and Lipset, 
editors, Class, Status and Power: Reader 
Social Stratification, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953, 
pp. 465-480. 
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Mean MOBILE AND STABLE Heaps AGE AND STRATUM 


Stratum Stratum 


Stable Mobile Stable Mobile 


Income Income Income Income 


$5554 $5982 $5000 $4412 


6038 4500 4682 


Stratum III Stratum 


Stable Mobile Stable Mobile 


Income Income Income Income 


Age 


$5667 $4219 
5431 4500 


$5923 $4484 


ANALYSIS VARIANCE 


Sum Degrees 
Source Variation Squares Freedom 


Mobility 4.88 4.88 4.94 


Age stratum 13.09 1.09 
Mobility Age stratum 4.62 1.04 


Error 563.72 


against appropriate significant interaction. 
significant five per cent level. 


stratum and those men who have reached lems comparability occupational status, 
that stratum through upward only sons men employed urban occupa- 
intergenerational mobility cannot, course, are included. 
tell why given differences exist. 
The data reported below represent Standard Detroit Area Study procedures are re- 
ondary analysis six annual sample surveys Harry Sharp and Allan Feldt, “Some 
the Detroit Area Study, joint project Factors Probability Sample Survey Metro- 
the Department Sociology and the Community,” American Sociological Review, 
Research Center the University Michigan, (October, 1959), pp. 650-661. Details this 
taken between 1952 and 1957. The total sample particular combination Detroit Area Study 


samples are presented more fully Richard 


ferent samples the census tract areas Community, Ph.D. thesis, University 
Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb counties, Michi- Michigan, 1958. Each sample departs some 


gan, which includes per cent the Detroit from the basic pattern: multistage, clustered, 
standard metropolitan eliminate prob- sample. 
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Four broad occupational strata (based the 
Edwards system classification) are defined 
follows: stratum includes managerial and 
professional workers and the like; stratum II, 
clerical and sales workers; stratum III, 
men and foremen; stratum IV, operatives, 
laborers, and service workers. The fact that 
both the occupation and the income 
urban family head, however, depend part 
his age calls for three caveats: First, the meas- 
urement mobility generally more accurate 
among older men, whose careers are more likely 
have stabilized. Second, incomes generally 
increase with age throughout the occupational 
structure. Third, this increase greater 
white-collar than blue-collar occupations. 
Thus the correlates mobility should ex- 
plored within the context the age and occu- 
pational structures the urban community. 

Mean incomes mobile and stable family 
heads, age and stratum, are presented 
Table 1.7 The categories upward and down- 
ward mobility are combined, since the result 
the same either case: occupationally stable 
family heads earned higher incomes than mobile 
family heads whether the mobility was upward 
age and stratum Table the incomes 
stable men are higher than those mobile 
men. Four the six exceptions occur, ex- 
pected, among men under forty. 

Mobility, age, and stratum are all treated 
main effects this Tested against 
the error term, all three yield statistical sig- 
nificance the five per cent level. Tested 
against significant interaction terms, however, 
only age and stratum achieve significance. Since 
the disturbing interaction Table that 
between age and mobility, the significance 
mobility may tested holding age con- 
stant (that is, relating mobility and stratum 
income within age groups five separate 
analyses variance). 

Inspection Table shows that the income 
differences between mobile and stable men 


means are computed from income data 
classified 1,000 dollar class intervals, with open 
end over 10,000 dollars, the mid-point which 
assumed 12,500 dollars. 

ferent types mobility the total sample. The 
relationships presented Table below for older 
family heads essentially repeat the findings the 
total sample. 

The two- three-way analyses variance re- 
ported this paper are based extension 
the technique for two-way analysis variance and 
unequal cell frequencies outlined Helen Walker 
and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference, New York: 
Holt, 1953, pp. 381-382. The five per cent level 
significance reported throughout. 


ANALYSIS VARIANCE MEAN INCOMES 
Famity Heaps, 50-59 Years AGE* 


Source Sum 
Variation Squares 


Mobility 4.21 4.21 
Stratum 26.23 8.74 
Interaction 2.23 0.74 


Error 82.49 202 0.41 


For mean incomes see appropriate row 
significant five per cent level. 


the three youngest age groups are quite small 
(and statistically insignificant). the group 
over years age, the error variance un- 
usually high—probably result different 
retirement ages—and the sample too small 
yield significance. For men aged through 
59, both stratum and mobility are significant, 

Since mobility related income (with age 
and stratum controlled) the age group old 
enough for career patterns have stabilized 
but too young retire, the stratum and mo- 
bility effects may examined greater detail 
with only rough control age. Mean incomes 
family heads over years age, strata 
family head’s father and family head, are 
presented Table The highest mean income 
each stratum family head appears among 
stable family heads (sons located the same 
stratum their fathers). The incomes mo- 
bile men are lower, whether their mobility was 
upward downward. Separate analyses vari- 
ance the four family head’s strata indicate 
that the differences among the four income 
means are significant stratum and stratum 
IV, but not the intermediate 

These data are not adequate provide 
rigorous test the relative magnitudes 
effects associated with different directions 
degrees mobility. Nevertheless, careful ex- 
amination Table indicates some sugges- 
tive The magnitude the dif- 
ference between mean incomes mobile and 
stable family heads misleading unless pres- 
ent stratum taken into account. This differ- 
ence, however, may expressed propor- 


All mobile men given stratum may 
combined for comparison with stable family heads 
that stratum, which case the mobile-stable dif- 
ference significant strata III, and (dif- 
ference means test). 

Note, however, that comparisons between one 
specific cell and another are generally 
Sampling error, which taken into the 
tests reported, generally too 
large for any reliance placed such com- 
parisons. 


Stratum Stratum 
Stratum 
Family Head Income Income 


Iv2 
Totals 


Occupational strata defined text. 


$8200 
7667 
5350 
3071 


$9389 
6600 
6000 
3824 
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Stratum Family Head’s Father? 


Stratum III Stratum 


$8704 $7156 186 
6690 6326 
6011 5506 
4237 4595 
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analyses variance were performed the four means each stratum family head. The 


tion the mean income stable men the 
same stratum; incomes mobile men, this 
method, are always compared incomes 
stable men the same stratum. The sam- 
pling variability this datum—the difference 
between the mean income mobile cell and 
that the stable cell the same stratum, di- 
vided the mean income that stable cell— 
somewhat reduced taking average 
across all the cells mobility given direc- 
tion degree. For example, the average up- 
ward mobility cell shows income mean 13.7 
per cent smaller than that the stable cell 
the same stratum, and the average downward 
mobility cell, mean 13.8 per cent smaller. 
Thus the upward mobility effect about equal 
the downward mobility effect. One-step mo- 
bility means average 11.1 per cent smaller than 
stable cell means, two-step mobility means 14.5 
per cent smaller, and three-step mobility means 
20.3 per cent smaller. This suggests that, 
general, the difference income between mo- 
bile and stable men increases the distance 
mobility increases. All these differences, 
course, indicate smaller incomes for mobile 
men. 

summary, the incomes stable family 
heads tend higher either 
upwardly downwardly mobile family heads. 
This relationship emerges gradually with in- 
creasing age, and strongest the highest 
and lowest occupational strata. The difference 
associated with upward mobility about the 
same that associated with downward mo- 
bility. suggested, but not demonstrated, 
that the difference increases with increasing 
degrees mobility. 

the question “why occupational mo- 
bility related income this manner?” there 
are several possible answers. First, occupa- 
tional achievement the primary mechanism 
social ascent, then the occupational status 
family units should rise fall more rapidly 


differences these strata, and IV, are significant the five per cent level. 


than their position along other dimensions 
status, such income. Second, socialization 
given occupational stratum provides so- 
cial background which may yield career ad- 
vantage that stratum. Third, regardless 
how broadly narrowly one defines 
tional strata, the occupational role system may 
provide easiest access the least rewarding 
positions any given stratum. 

These findings bring the difference between 
upward and downward mobility into question. 
The fact that both upwardly and downwardly 
mobile men earn less than stable men the 
same stratum compatible with all three 
considerations noted above. The mechanism 
producing the income difference, however, may 
depend the direction mobility. this 
mechanism the fact social movement per 
(involving the necessity resocialization, 
the acquisition new skills, and entry into 
the bottom the stratum destination), 
then the problems associated with upward and 
downward mobility are similar. the mecha- 
nism one external restraints upward 
mobility, but personal inadequacy the 
case downward mobility, the problems are 
clearly quite different. 

Whatever the mechanism involved, the in- 
come difference shown here calls for caution 
the estimation the amount social mo- 
bility the basis occupational data classi- 
fied this manner. Occupational mobility, 
defined this paper, does not necessarily imply 
arrival higher stratum with respect other 
dimensions status. defense the use 
such data, has been brought out that the in- 
come mobile men more closely approximated 
that their stable peers than that stable men 
their stratum origin. Mobile family heads, 
however, formed clusters within their present 
occupational strata the members whom did 
not participate fully the income rewards 
the type occupation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


POWER AND AUTHORITY: 
EXCHANGE CONCEPTS 


Power, AUTHORITY, AND LEGITIMACY 


the Editor: 


Paul Harrison’s article, “Weber’s Cate- 
gories Authority and Voluntary Associa- 
grips with important problems, but appears 
suffer from substantial conceptual difficul- 
ties. These difficulties revolve about the use 
the concepts power, authority, and le- 
gitimacy. 

The concepts power and authority, 
sometimes used Harrison, seem refer 
two independent for example, 
authority will necessarily seek and gain power 
order meet its responsibilities” (p. 232) 
and that they are forced utilize sanc- 
tions based power rather than authority” 
(p. 235). Other statements, however, suggest 
that Harrison sometimes considers avthority 
type power and sometimes conceives 
the former usage are: “Ironically, since this 
power undefined and covert, often ex- 
ceeds that which ordinarily accrues leaders 
authoritarian and hierarchical institutions” 
(p. 236; emphasis) and “Their efforts 
avoid formal and legal authority structures 
have been subject radically disruptive influ- 
ences and they have been forced seek al- 
ternative methods for the allocation power” 
(p. 236; emphasis). Examples the use 
“power” type authority are: “On 
the basis these observations the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention may possible 
develop theoretical generalizations concerning 
the nature rational-pragmatic authority and 
compare with rational-legal authority” 
(p. 234) and “An authority based law de- 
fines the limits the officeholder man- 
ner which unavailable expedientially 
legitimated system” (p. 234). Thus, when 
“power” translated into “authority” 
given such labels “rational-pragmatic author- 
and “expedientially legitimated system.” 


American Sociological Review, (April, 1960), 
pp. 232-237. 


preference posit power, which has 
history being used more general way 
than “authority,” the superordinate concept 
under which authority and influence are sub- 
sumed. Thus, the concept influence sub- 
stituted for Harrison’s narrower meaning 
power. “Influence” seems appropriate that 
connotes informal procedures contrast 
formal ones and persuasion contrast order 
giving and receiving. With these function- 
ally equivalent distinctions could 
state his position more clearly. could speak 
“power structure” composed two major 
subsystems, authority and influence. that 
basis the power structure the voluntary 
association would predominantly influ- 
ence system, whereas the power structures 
the army, the business corporation, and the 
government bureaucracy would 
nantly authority systems. Since organiza- 
tion purely one the other study any 
organization might include delineation both 
forms power. Indeed, Harrison provides this 
implicitly his study the American Baptist 
Convention, but would argue that the nature 
power structures and the dynamics or- 
ganizational behavior can better understood 
explicit consideration the incongruities 
between these two clearly delineated forms 
power they appear within any single or- 
ganization. 

Another major source diffi- 
culties, which closely intertwined with the 
one discussed above, that does not dis- 
tinguish between the basis legitimacy and 
the form the power structure. often uses 
“legitimacy” and “authority” equivalent 
terms. This confusing because also uses 
“authority” “authoritarian” designate 
particular type power structure. (Due per- 
haps Weber’s influence, legitimacy seldom 
conceived independently authority the 
sociological literature.) Hence, further clarifi- 
cation possible one focuses the more 
fundamental issue the different bases 
legitimacy different types power structures 
rather than Harrison’s problem the “legiti- 
mate basis authority.” Thus, instead 
speaking “rational-legal authority” and “ra- 
tional-pragmatic authority” one can speak 
authoritarian power structures having legal- 
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istic basis legitimacy and influence 
power structures having pragmatic basis 
legitimacy. 
Jay 
South Carolina State Hospital 


RELEVANCE, SIMPLICITY, CLARITY, 


the Editor: 


Power and authority are not identical. They 
are different concepts which refer different 
realities. does not follow from this that they 
are independent each other. may per- 
mitted crude analogy: rigorous paternal- 
istic home child may seek the sanction 
his father while ignoring his mother, and may 
seek the love his mother while avoiding his 
father. Because the mother and father are 
radically different and evoke different responses 
from their child does not mean that they 
are independent unrelated each other. 

Mr. Butler correct observing that treat 
the Baptists followed Weber defining 
power “the ability carry out one’s will 
despite the inertia resistance others; 
the ability influence control the actions 
others even though there institutional sanc- 
tion for this control.” Authority was defined 
“formalized institutionally recognized power; 
the expected and legitimate possession 
power.” 

But Mr. Butler incorrect observing that 
treat power type authority. The two 
examples which cites from page 234 the 
article are confined discussion types 
authority and are related power only the 
sense that authority type power. When 
Mr. Butler claims cites examples which 
demonstrate that “conceive power 
type authority” should not conclude 
saying: “Thus, when ‘power’ translated into 
This inadvertently substantiates 
the consistency the definition authority 
type power. does-not support Mr. But- 
ler’s opposite claim. 

his desire substitute “influence” for the 
concept power, Mr. Butler tune with 
small minority Baptist professional execu- 
tives who are eagerly attempting protect their 
religious institution from any taint secularism 
any affinity with big business and big govern- 
ment. More seriously, however, incumbant 
upon critic definitions offer alternative 
categories which demonstrate greater relevancy, 
simplicity, clarity, and consistency. But the 
phrases which are used (“predominantly in- 
fluence system” and “predominantly author- 


ity system”) are extremely vague. Utilizing 
these phrases, Mr. Butler, nonetheless, goes 
say that “organizational behavior can 
better understood explicit consideration 
the incongruities between these two clearly 
delineated forms (My emphasis. 
This, incidently, what attempted ex- 
plicitly with the distinction between rational- 
legal authority and rational-pragmatic author- 
ity.) 

cannot see the force Mr. Butler’s last 
criticism. observes, never use the term 
“legitimacy” independently the term “au- 
thority.” Therefore, becomes confusing 
use the term “authoritarian” designate 
particular type power structure only one 
neglects realize that authoritarian system 
one which the constituency accepts, 
legal grounds, the legitimacy the leadership. 
the factor legal legitimacy which aids 
distinguishing the authoritarian from both the 
totalitarian and voluntary social systems. 

Finally, possible that much may 
gained developing conceptual scheme based 
more intricate delineation types 
power rather than upon types authority, but 
this remains seen. 

PAUL HARRISON 

Princeton University 


TULSA SUICIDES: FURTHER 
EXCHANGE 


Status INTEGRATION SUSTAINED 


the Editor: 


responding Berthold Brenner’s observa- 
that has ignored three important points. 
First, Brenner fails acknowledge that even 
when extremely crude measures are used the 
theory status integration generates correct 
predictions far beyond chance expectancy con- 
cerning differences the suicide rates oc- 
cupations Tulsa,? and not just differences 
age groups. Second, his finding inverse 
relation age groups between suicide rates 
and percentage clerical, sales, and crafts 
means contradicts the theory; the contrary, 
measures status integration are mathemati- 


The authors this communication are not re- 
sponsible for this title; Editor. 

Suicide Rate Differentials Tulsa,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (April, 1960), pp. 
265-266. 

Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, “On Status 
Integration and Suicide Rates American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1959), pp. 392-396. 


cally such that they tend vary directly with 
the degree which persons are concentrated 
any one the several statuses the rows 
integration table. Thus, the percentage 
each age group who are clerks, salesmen, 
craftsmen, Brenner has only crude measure 
status integration. Had looked more closely 
would have found that age groups the 
maximum percentage one occupa- 
tional categories varies inversely with the sui- 
cide rates. This shown the case the 
data Table 

rho —.89 holds between the ranks 


Mean Annual Suicide 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Maximum Percentage 
Tulsa Males Per- 
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However, the data the above table sug- 
gest, this clearly not the case. find, in- 
stead, that rho age groups between the 
suicide rate and the percentage 
occupations (operatives, private household 
workers, service workers, farm laborers, farm 
foremen, and laborers) —.94. With opera- 
tives excluded from the unskilled category, rho 
+.09; with operatives, and service workers 
excluded, —.03; and with only laborers 
considered unskilled, —.09. Not one 
these correlations supports Brenner’s applica- 
tion Powell’s explanation. 


Rates per 100,000 any one centage 
Age Males, Tulsa County, Occupational Unskilled 
Group 1937-1956 Rank Groups Rank Occupations* 


14-24 
25-34 


45-54 


55-64 
65+ 


the suicide rates and the ranks the maximum 
percentage any one the occupational 
groups. This correlation coefficient identical 
that reported Brenner, even though 
have used the maximum percentage any one 
occupational groups rather than the per- 
centage each age group [within] three 
particular groups (clerical, sales, and crafts). 
Note also that three the six age groups the 
maximum percentage found occupations 
other than clerical, sales, and crafts. 

Third, attempting demonstrate the 
validity Powell’s interpretation suicide 
rates Brenner has presented only 
positive evidence. The inverse relation age 
groups between the percentage clerical-sales- 
crafts and the suicide rate does indeed provide 
support for Powell’s explanation. But line 
with Powell’s and Brenner’s in- 
terpretation them, should expect find 
that age groups the suicide rate varies directly 
with the percentage unskilled occupations. 


Source data: ibid, Table 

4Elwin Powell, “Occupation, Status, and 
Suicides: Toward Anomie,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1958), 
pp. 131-139. 

See ibid., pp. 137-139. 


Operatives, private household workers, service workers, farm laborers, farm foremen, and laborers. 


24.41 
24.45 
21.99 26.46 
22.83 26.38 
22.19 25.13 


44.99 
28.51 
27.04 


Brenner others want concern them- 
selves with measures integration for 
table, the appropriate formula is: 


MSIr > 
J = 

where MSIr the measure status integration 
for the row, the proportion the column 
total each cell the row, and the 
proportion the row total each cell the 
row. 

Unlike Brenner, are the opinion that 
occupation generates suicide rate which 
constant under all conditions (that is, age, 
sex, race, and on); rather, according the 
theory status integration, the suicide rate 
any occupation may vary from one status con- 
figuration the next, and each case its 
magnitude function the degree which 
the occupation integrated with the status 
configuration. Moreover, note also that the 
theory generates something other than the 
post facto interpretations which relate only 
occupations; applies well differences 
suicide rates age, sex, race, marital status, 
and on. 

are willing continue this exchange 
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long necessary correct misunderstand- 
ings, but rather hope that this marks the end 
the affair. 
Jack 
University Texas 
WALTER 
University Oregon 


DISSOCIATION AND ENVELOPMENT? 


the Editor: 


will comment each point raised Gibbs 
and Martin the order which they are raised. 
First, wish acknowledge that have been 
greatly stimulated the extent which varia- 
tion suicide rates can explained the 
status integration even when crude 
measures are used. have, therefore, been work- 
ing with the theory see what can and 
what cannot explain. Certainly not 
reasonable expect single variable explain 
all the variance complex phenomenon 
such suicide! Thus, first communica- 
pointed out that Powell’s concept 
envelopment offers explanation for the rela- 
tive magnitude the professional-managerial 
suicide rate and that this rate constitutes un- 
explained variance far available measures 
status integration are concerned. This even 
more true the MSIr measure presented 
Gibbs and Martin their present communica- 
tion used. (Nevertheless, and sure 
others, are grateful for the elaboration status 
integration measurement provided MSIr.) 

Second, have also been checking see 
the correlation between measures integration 
and suicide spurious, that is, due only the 
correlation these measures with some other 
factor responsible for suicide. Thus, [re- 
search reported correlation between 
status integration and percentage clerical, sales, 
and craftsmen, variable which represents the 
percentage persons occupations which, 
according Powell’s theory, are favored 
both little dissociation and little envelopment. 


Again, this title responsibility, not the 
Editor. 

Brenner, “Suicide and Occupation,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1958), 
579. See also The Editor, “Suicide and Occupa- 
tion: Correction,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1959), 86. 

Berthold Brenner, “On Suicide Rate Differentials 
Tulsa,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1960), pp. 265-266. 
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This variable was, turn, found correlated with 
suicide. raised the question whether the 
instance under study, status integration might 
crude measure the which per- 
sons are concentrated categories which are 
low dissociation and envelopment. Gibbs and 
Martin point out that the percentage clerical, 
sales, and craftsmen may simply crude 
measure status integration. This course 
true. 

Third, opinion does not follow from 
Powell’s theory that the suicide rate will vary 
with the percentage unskilled occupations, 
managerial occupations remains constant. Other- 
wise, the percentage clerical, sales, and craftsmen 
negatively correlated and the percentage 
operatives, unskilled labor, and professional- 
managerial positively correlated. 

Finally, not the opinion that 
“occupation generates suicide rate which 
constant under all conditions (that is, age, 
sex, race, and on).” first application 
status integration theory was not aware 
that status integration measure incom- 
patible statuses only achieved statuses appear 
the rows status integration table.* But 
what about widowed, status used Gibbs 
and Martin row position,* but which 
“achieved” only extreme circumstances? This 
brings mind Zena Blau’s finding that “older 
people whose marital status places them 
minority position among age-sex peers seem 
have less chance maintain friendship ties than 
others.” what extent does status integration 
measure the “chance maintain friendship ties” 
associated with majority position rather than the 
“stability and durability social relationships” 
associated with low role conflict? Would meas- 
ures status integration explain more actually 
designed the former rather than the latter? 

hope that the theory status integration 
will continue stimulate discussion and re- 
search. 

BERTHOLD BRENNER 

National Office Vital Statistics 


Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, “On Status 
Integration and Suicide Rates American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1959), pp. 392-396. 

Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, Theory 
Status Integration and Its Relationship 
Suicide,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1958), pp. 140-147. 

Effects,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1960), pp. 
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THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


THE VISITING FELLOW: ANALYSIS 


RENATE MAYNTZ 
Freie Universitat, Berlin 


The visiting Scholar Fellow has become 
familiar figure major American universities. 
The Fellow comes work problems his 
own choice. His colleagues, preoccupied with 
the responsibilities the regular academic 
may envy such freedom. But they rarely 
consider that the Fellow, because strains in- 
herent his ambiguous role, faces psycho- 
logical difficulties which qualify that freedom. 
course one cannot generalize easily about the 
experiences Fellows, since there are many 
different fellowships, some which, fact, 
make the recipient indistinguishable his work 
and responsibilities from the regular staff 
university. The following, impressionistic analy- 
sis one type fellowship based the 
author’s experiences Rockefeller Fellow 
1958-1959. This fellowship, awarded for set 
period member (non-American) uni- 
versity, allows the individual follow self- 
devised program work during extended 
stay one more American institutions. The 
paper aims analyze the such Fel- 


*The author grateful several former col- 
leagues, particularly Robert Merton, for help- 
ful comments this paper. 

Wilson, The Academic Man, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 

pectations, norms, directed the occupant 
position. For fuller discussion see Renate Mayntz, 
“Begriff und empirische Erfassung des 
Status der heutigen Soziologie,” Koelner Zeit- 
schrift fuer Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 10, 
(No. 1958), pp. 60-62, 67. formal analysis, i.e., 
abstracting from the substantive content, pat- 
tern norms three questions must asked: First, 
what the character the norms, their de- 
gree specificity, their sharedness, their support 
sanctions, etc.? Second, what the mechanism 
transmitting norm the status occupants? Third, 
which partner the role-set makes the particular 
expectation? recent study dealing with norm pat- 
terns Basil Georgopoulos, The Normative Struc- 
ture Social Systems, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University Michigan, 1957. 

role-set defined “that complement role- 
relationships which persons are involved vir- 


low contribution the growing collection 
professional role Most professional 
roles, except for the decreasing number self- 
employed are, enacted the context single 
organization institution. The definition the 
role elaborated the immediate group 
colleagues, the professional associations, and 
the relevant publics, sure, but the 
organization itself provides the primary and 
formal set expectations which the individual 
fulfill. But the role the visiting Fellow 
involves multiple institutional affiliations: his 
home university, from which leave; 
the Foundation which gives him support; and 
the new institution with which tem- 
porarily affiliated. None these defines ex- 
plicitly coherent set specific expectations for 
the Fellow. this sense, his role highly un- 
structured. The fellowship implies that the in- 
dividual exercises high degree independence 
and self-determination purpose. The expecta- 
tion that nothing should interfere with his self- 
defined intellectual goal means also that the 
Fellow should not become involved with his 
surroundings, and may thus create pressure 
the individual become highly self-centered. 
However, the psychological need for recognition 
and positive evaluation “significant others,” 
the absence elaborated set formal 
obligations, makes the Fellow particularly sensi- 
tive implied expectations. Because shares 
the values his profession, the judgment his 


tue occupying particular social status;” see 
Robert Merton, “The Role-Set: Problems So- 
ciological Theory,” British Journal Sociology, 
(June, 1957), pp. 106-120. See also Eugene Jacob- 
son, Charters, Jr., and Lieberman, “The 
Use the Role Concept the Study Complex 
Organizations,” Journal Social Issues, (1951), 
pp. 18-27. 

e.g., Thelma McCormack, “The Drug- 
gists’ Dilemma: Problems Marginal Occupa- 
tion,” American Journal Sociology, (January, 
1956), pp. 308-315; Harold Wilensky, 
uals Labor Unions: Organizational Pressures 
Professional Roles, Glencoe, Free Press, 1956; 
editors, The Student-Physician, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957; Alvin Zander, 
Cohen, and Stotland, Role Relations the Men- 
tal Health Professions, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, 1957; Neal Gross, 
Explorations Role Analysis: Studies the 
School Superintendency, New York: Wiley, 1958. 
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immediate colleagues, the Foundation, and 
his home institution become relevant him. 
One might say that trying meet the ex- 
pectations these partners his role-set, the 
Fellow actively attempts realize his own 
values, rather than merely react the 
pressures the situation. 


THE FOUNDATION THE ROLE-SET 


principle, Foundation awards fellow- 
ship not the basis past achievement, 
reward (though past achievements are taken 
into account making judgment com- 
petence), but because believes that the pro- 
gram proposed Fellow will advance knowl- 
edge. The Foundation does not attempt make 
this general and vague expectation more precise. 
keeping with its self-assigned role merely 
enabling facilitating the approved program, 
but not commissioning it, the Foundation re- 
frains from directing, and even from explicitly 
evaluating, the Fellow’s work. The formally 
transmitted expectations the Foundation re- 
late primarily administrative matters. Unless 
the Fellow intends write monograph 
finish some research, the Foundation does not 
officially expect him produce something which 
can judged the fruit his efforts. And 
even the Fellow’s program includes tangible 
product, the Foundation does not receive 
formally evaluate it. 

Despite the apparently laissez-faire situation, 
the Fellow feels obliged justify the Founda- 
tion’s choice him. wishes “do well” 
the eyes the Foundation, not because fears 
immediate sanctions, but rather because the in- 
grained code professional standards demands 
it. But whatever the Fellow achieves, will 
never know whether sufficient, since the 
expectation imputes the Foundation has 
apparent limit. this quasi-Calvinist situa- 
tion most Fellows might expected react 
the Protestant Ethic prescribes—although some 
might rebel. But should temembered that 
not only motivation for high and 
inner-worldly asceticism, but also permanent 
feeling insecurity and insufficiency, are the 
lot the Puritan. 

How strongly the individual Fellow feels this 
insecurity and how reacts depend, among 
other things, his personality and the 
independent work, can adapt well situa- 
tion calling for high self-sufficiency. his self- 
devised program contains built-in test 
advance and success, can gain measure 
security referring this for appraisal 
his progress. program broad learning lacks 
such built-in standard much more than 
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program specific research writing. There- 
fore the Fellow with program 
subjected strain which may induce him 
modify his goal into something producing more 
tangible results than increase his own 
knowledge. 


THE FELLOW’S RELATION HIS HOME 
INSTITUTION 


The expectations the Fellow’s home institu- 
tion about his performance depend how his 
proposed program relates his preivous and 
member long-term research team, may 
expected accomplish something very 
specific; and this supplies yardstick measure 
his activities. the Fellow leaves teaching 
position, and his program based entirely upon 
personal interest subject matter, the home 
institution’s expectation limited the highly 
general admonition: (learn, write, and 
on) what you set out do.” 

But even when the Fellow feels that his home 
institution does not have specific expectations, 
his leave absence privilege which seems 
demand justification terms subsequent 
achievement. The feeling obligation the 
absence clear-cut demands similar the 
Fellow’s relation the Foundation. But the 
amorphousness the home institution’s ex- 
pectations need not produce the same degree 
insecurity. Even the Fellow does not return 
with completed manuscript, knows that 
once has resumed his regular position, will 
able show what has learned. 

Usually one explicit expectation impressed 
upon the Fellow before leaves, namely, that 
expected turn deaf ear the siren 
songs possibly more attractive offers from 
abroad and return home. This expectation 
loyalty first gladly accepted the Fellow 
fully intending return. But his attitude may 
inadvertently change during his prolonged ab- 
sence. The contact with numerous new colleagues 
and the self- and task-orienting effect carrying 
self-devised program subtly combine 
shift the Fellow’s major identification from 
his home base the international professional 
group and the discipline viewed abstractly 
least, the scene set for “breach loyalty” 
when makes the rationalization that order 
contribute better the advance “the 


may seen special case the strain 
dual loyalty which professionals organiza- 
tions are generally subjected. See Alvin 
“Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward Analysis 
Latent Social Roles,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, (December, 1957), pp. 281-306. 
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would accept offer which 
affords him better opportunities than those 
might have home. 


THE PEER GROUP FELLOWS 


Generally, for professional roles formal 
organizations® only part the relevant 
normative pattern directly transmitted the 
official authority. The particular role definition 
rests and supplemented the profes- 
sional code which the organization member has 
internalized during his training. But there re- 
main many questions about the expected be- 
havior that confront newcomer particular 
institution. Apart from the explicit, officially 
transmitted expectations, the newcomer has two 
other ways learning his role: perceiving— 
and this means more often inferring than simply 
listening to—the informal expectations those 
his role-set; and observing those role 
partners who occupy his own status. The Fellow, 
newcomer with few formal expectations 
guide him, forced fall back his own in- 
ternalized standards achievement. the same 
time this situation makes him more sensitive 
the implied expectations peers and colleagues 
substitute means learning his role. 

The Fellow’s exact peers are other visiting 
Fellows the same institution. There are, 
any one time, usually only few Fellows working 
the same related disciplines any one 
university, who not form frequently inter- 
acting group. Their programs, their specific in- 
terests, and their home affiliations are different. 
Nor the foundations and host institutions 
arrange for any contacts between them. 
consequence, there little solidarity, we-feeling, 
mutual support among the peer group 
Fellows. Even the function helping the new- 
comer “learn his way around” usually better 
served members the host institution than 
other Fellows. the absence effective 
peer group, there can little norm transmis- 
sion observation equals. What the Fellow 
can observe too diverse and sporadic 
resemble coherent and uniform behavior 
pattern. 

This example highlights some more general 
characteristics the mechanism norm trans- 
mission observation. Observation peers 
means inferring one’s role tends 
transmit not the (ideal) expectation, but actual 
behavior, and thus habitual deviations are per- 


term used here include what Philip 
Selznick calls “institution;” see Leadership 
Administration, Evanston, Row, Peterson, 
1957. Formal organization refers the social en- 
tity and not only the formal aspect existing 
organization. 


Furthermore, the less uniform the 
behavior those observed, the less possible 
infer the ideal norm correctly. diversity 
observed behavior interpreted indicator 
permitted discretion, the felt obligation 
conform weakened. this situation, 
unambiguous role definitions are supplied 
other sources, the observer may decide in- 
novate, rather than choosing for imitation, pne 
the alternatives acted out before his eyes. 


THE COLLEAGUES THE 


the absence effective peer group and 
supplied only with minimum formal expecta- 
tions the Foundation and the home institu- 
tion, the Fellow comes see his new colleagues 
the host institution his most important 
“role-set” partners his daily routine. The 
Fellow’s position characterized that curious 
combination nearness and remoteness which 
Simmel found typical the be- 
comes (temporary) fixture the host institu- 
tion, but not member it. Over time, 
may develop a.vague affective identification 
with will not ordinarily grow into 
particularistic commitment the host 
stitution. Since the Fellow’s ties home are 
simultaneously weakened, the tendency already 
noted toward more universalistic identification 
with the discipline rather than with any in- 
stitution reinforced. 

The designation Fellow does not provide 
specific rank, nor does the Foundation try 
clarify the Fellow’s social position the host 
institution—this largely the Fellow 
himself. the host institution, appears 
kind guest who, keeping with the self- 
image the institution devoted the ad- 
vance scientific knowledge, must served. 
The Fellow does not feel obliged, and not 
expected, reciprocate for this service con- 
tributing the host institution. For the Fellow, 
this relationship fraught with ambivalence: 
the one hand, feels welcome and 
distinguished guest; the other hand, 
conscious the fact that his very desire 
come the host institution attests its superi- 
ority over his own, and the fact that was 


This process illustrated the work Robert 
Weiss, Processes Organization, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Survey Research Center Monograph Series, 
17, 1956. 

term used here loosely denote the 
whole scientific staff the host institution, from 
part-time assistant departmental chairman 
institute director. 

The Sociology Georg Simmel, translated and 
edited Kurt Wolff, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1950, pp. 
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not asked come but needed grant so. 

More tangibly distorted the relationship 
between the Fellow and his new colleagues 
individuals. This relationship more important 
him than them: the colleagues not 
need the Fellow’s cooperation, nor they 
usually see him potential competitor. this 
situation, the colleagues have little motivation 
find out about the Fellow’s actual rank 
home, with which they are unfamiliar begin 
with, and orient themselves rather toward his 
personal characteristics which they can easily 
observe. The Fellow, contrast, needs the 
assistance his colleagues for his own work. 
wants become sufficiently integrated into the 
host institution gain access certain essential 
services and the network formal and in- 
formal communication. From the beginning, the 
Fellow usually better informed about the 
status and achievements his new colleagues 
than they are about his. has added 
motivation establish his rank relative his 
colleagues since needs know, daily con- 
tact, whom can approach equal, and 
whom should defer. 

The Fellow can point his institutional status 
home, and such occupational achievements 
degrees, publications, completed research 
work basis for claim rank among his 
colleagues. But unless has close acquaint- 
ance the host institution who “passes the word 
around,” the Fellow must usually seek occasions 
supply such information, and often without 
being asked for it. After some time, course, 
the ubiquitous grape vine, running also between 
institutions, relieves him this necessity. But 
the beginning will consciously try dis- 
play the appropriate amount knowledge and 
scientific skills corresponding his occupa- 
tional rank himself perceives it, order 
that his colleagues may react him 
desires. 

this point, the Fellow faces the dilemma 
the expert-to-be. The Fellow, having come 
learn, will approach his temporary colleagues 
initially ask questions about something they 
know very well. This patterned asymmetry 
relationship makes difficult for him display 
the necessary proficiency justify his status 
claim. The strain increases the less his colleagues 
know his previous work. The situation ac- 
centuated occasional tendency confuse 
special interest subject with special compe- 
tence it. Without fully realizing what 
happening, the Fellow may unwittingly react 
such erroneous imputation expertness 
feeling ought possess already the knowl- 
edge seeking. Thus the very process 
capacities and induce sense achievement, 
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results paradoxically loss self-esteem. 
avoid psychological discomfort, the Fellow may 
minimize the occasions where has display 
his ignorance and thus impair his work. 

The gradual acquisition knowledge the 
special field eventually can reduce the cause 
this strain. But some social mechanisms can 
mitigate earlier. Guest lectures and informal 
Shop-talk permit the Fellow prove his pro- 
ficiency some area his special competence. 
The Fellow can also increase his value col- 
leagues becoming “trader” other peoples’ 
ideas, which has good occasion learn 
his search for information from many scholars. 
Spreading information about current work 
colleagues unplanned service which the 
Fellow, particularly travels, renders the 
professional community the host country. 

What his colleagues expect the Fellow? 
How are these expectations transmitted the 
Fellow? What are the Fellow’s motivations 

Since the label “Fellow” can hardly convey 
clear role-image his new colleagues, they 
will initially have few specific expectations 
his task-performance. The Fellow thus able 
partially shape his colleagues’ expectations 
and this way minimize the possible incom- 
patibility between these expectations and his 
own work intentions and goals. Once has 
supplied the information, colleagues expect him 
more less “do what you set out 
which what was told the Foundation 
and his home institution. Although only his 
colleagues can observe whether not works 
his program, their interest doing 
quite limited, and they infrequently state ex- 
plicitly whatever expectations they may have. 

The Fellow, then, largely limited making 
inferences from observed reactions his col- 
leagues. This way transmitting expectations 
creates problem cognitive awareness, for 
infer expectations from observed reactions opens 
large margin possible error. also makes 
difficult for the observer distinguish widely 
shared expectations from idiosyncratic expecta- 
tions individual colleagues. Thus, through lack 
explicit transmission, even the sketchy image 
the ideal Fellow which his colleagues may 
possess has highly limited for 
the Fellow. Since his colleagues make ex- 
plicit demands, the Fellow not obliged con- 
form any their expectations, thereby pre- 
serving his freedom self-determination. But 
the extent that the Fellow himself wishes 


Robert Merton’s discussion the ob- 
servability norms Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, pp. 319- 
322, 357-368. 
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gain acceptance conforming implied ex- 
pectations, the need infer the norms may 
lead him impute more and more stringent 
demands his colleagues than they themselves 
are conscious having. 

Observing his colleagues, the Fellow becomes 
aware that, while they have few specific ex- 
they seem expect that will visibly justify 
the granting that enviable fellowship its 
amount and intensity. The Fellow infers this 
from the recurring questions about how 
spends his days, the playful pleasantries about 
the joys having fixed schedule, the joking 
admonition not spend his time whatever 
attractive leisure places and activities the col- 
leagues would like spend more theirs, and 
such evaluative asides about other Fellows as, 
sure don’t know how spends his 
time, never seen around.” Conversely, the 
Fellow feels rewarded with reactions obvious, 
slightly surprised, approval when appears 
regularly for evening seminars, comes listen 
the endless meetings staff research 
teams, seen trudging early morning lectures, 
found late night the typewriter, cal- 
culator, electronic computer. 

The Fellow can easily supply the external 
clues for the impression industriousness his 
work fits into one the observable patterns 
daily academic routine, that is, taking 
part full round classes and seminars 
full-time attachment research team 
project. the Fellow’s self-devised program 
calls for neither, may nevertheless attempt 
fit his activities much possible into 
the institutional routine, only working 
regular hours desk assigned him. But 
there may danger that the 
well becomes partially displaced the 
semblance surface indicator good per- 
formance, “appearing industrious.” 

The Fellow also comes feel that addition 
being industrious, expected “show” 
something for his work the end his fellow- 
ship, particularly spends all his time 
one host institution. Since gain his own 
knowledge cannot easily displayed, this in- 
ferred expectation tangible production re- 
inforces the Fellow’s motivation write, 
motivation already implied his relation 
the Foundation. 

clear now that the Fellow with 
specific research project finds easier satisfy 
the expectations visible industriousness and 


example similar displacement process 
reported Peter Blau The Dynamics 
Bureaucracy, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1955, pp. 


tangible results than the one engaged learn- 
ing program, particularly involves little 
attendance lectures and seminars. pos- 
sible that these expectations the colleagues 
and the Fellow’s response them are uncon- 
sciously rooted the pragmatic attitude toward 
science which characteristic our culture. 
Learning, this view, positively evaluated 
means useful scientific production. One be- 
comes somewhat suspect one pursues—really 
apparently—knowledge per se. The Fellow 
who works project which will produce some 
findings acts more keeping with this valua- 
tion than who, for the time being, merely 
wants deepen his knowledge. 

Other reasons add the pressure rephrase 
that will produce specific findings. Task-in- 
volvement and motivation are some degree 
dependent upon the ability hitch activity 
the solution specific problem which can 
successively approached noticeably ad- 
vancing steps. broad program learning 
without guidance specific questions can easily 
induce feeling the Fellow that aim- 
lessly floundering around. Such ‘ion 
partly the consequence certain 
the learning process itself, but this rein- 
forced the Fellow’s conditioning, from grade 
school onward through professional training and 
previous research work, the need having 
standard for appraising his The 
satisfaction that follows from the sense 
definite and visible progress part denied 
the Fellow with broad learning program. 
may months before becomes conscious 
how much has actually learned. 

Another factor reinforcing the tendency 
formulate “project” lies the social situa- 
tion. The Fellow with project will usually 
attach himself, prearrangement after 
having surveyed the special interests col- 
leagues, more closely one few them. 
This provides for reciprocal relationships 
which the colleague likely initiate dis- 
cussion the Fellow, thus reducing somewhat 
the asymmetry the relation. Also, closer 
attachment few colleagues facilitates the 
Fellow’s becoming familiar with the new in- 
stitutional environment. contrast, the Fellow 
engaged broad learning program will 
establish thin net one-sided contacts with 
large number colleagues, who may not feel 
motivated more than answer his questions 
politely, and sometimes with noticeable sense 
wonder what the visitor really wants from 
them. 

Ultimately, the learning-program Fellow will 
“naturally” concentrate his interest. But this 
should not occur prematurely and unin- 
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tended consequence the strains under review. 
the Fellow succumbs the noted pressures 
and narrows his interest their account, 
defeats both the Foundation’s and his own 
original intentions. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE THE FELLOW 


his pursuits, the private 
life the Fellow influenced his role 
visitor. The transient generally displays dif- 
ferent attitude toward participation his new 
environment than the regular newcomer 
The expected short duration 
his stay relieves the Fellow the need 
very selective establishing informal ties, but 
gives these ties the same time less weight 
than expected them continue for long. 

The Fellow looks for private social relations 
primarily among the group colleagues. 
generally fairly easy establish work the 
type informal relations described Blau 
“clearly distinct from either Gemeinschaft 
Such relations are limited 
their mutual obligations, however, and rarely 
extend beyond occasions emerging work. This 
often not sufficiently satisfying for the Fellow, 
who has few private ties the new com- 
munity. But the Fellow’s peculiar position makes 
more difficult for him than for regular new 
staff member extend informal collegial rela- 
tions into the private sphere for which the 
difference cultural background not primarily 
responsible. There considerable similarity 
between members the same profession coming 
from different Western societies. Moreover, the 
stranger enjoys certain immunity, and his 
occasional slight deviations from colleagues’ 
patterns private social interaction are toler- 
Nevertheless the Fellow remains 
outsider. His colleagues, too, are affected the 
expected short duration his presence. The 
private contacts that develop among colleagues 
are mostly based either obligations 
mutual liking which slowly grows out 
continued work contact. The Fellow usually 


This distinction usually neglected when the 
lower participation rate new residents organ- 
izations compared the higher one native 
and long-term residents, Harry Sharp, Mi- 
gration and Social Participation the Detroit 
Area, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University Mich- 
gan, 1954; and Basil Zimmer, Adjustment 
Migrants the Urban Area, unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University Michigan, 1954. 

Blau, op. cit., 143. 

See Robert Zajonc, “Aggressive Attitudes 
the ‘Stranger’ Function Conformity Pres- 
sures,” Human Relations, (May, 1952), pp. 205- 
216. 


not part the network social obligations 
arising through professional contact. Nor does 
have sufficient opportunity for the gradual 
extension work contacts into private rela- 
tionships, particularly his stay any one 
institution short and his program requires 
infrequent interaction with many instead 
frequent interaction with few colleagues. 

The relative ease gaining access col- 
leagues’ private social life depends part 
the pattern social life particular institu- 
tion. This can vary greatly. one university, 
some the department members are engaged 
round mutual invitations and joint under- 
takings, while another, colleagues rarely see 
each other outside work-connected occasions. 
The homogeneity the colleague group, the 
type community which the university 
located, the residential distribution faculty, 
and the example set influential members 
the department are among the factors account- 
ing for such differences. 

the Fellow not successful, only partly 
so, gaining the private social contacts 
desires, his work becomes more important 
him and his need for satisfaction his work 
increases. This sharpens the psychological effect 
the strains and insecurities inherent his 
task role. 


CONCLUSION: TYPES ROLE CONFLICT 


The position the Fellow, then, char- 
acterized multiple institutional 
The most important item the Fellow’s role- 
set group colleagues who stand 
official relation him, but whose reactions are 
important source evaluation for the 
Fellow. The peculiar nature the Fellow’s 
threefold institutional affiliation affords him 
unusual degree independence. But gen- 
erally true, the positive condition freedom, 
under certain circumstances, can create strains 
and insecurity. This observation directs atten- 
tion type role conflict which differs from 
other commonly observed types. 

Four main types role conflict can use- 
fully distinguished. The first conflict be- 
tween the expectations different partners 
the role-set regarding the behavior the status 
The visiting Fellow largely 
shielded from this kind conflict his 
officially recognized right self-determination 


Merton, “The Role-Set op. cit.; see also 
Samuel Stouffer, “An Analysis Conflicting 
Social Norms,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1949), pp. 707-717, for analysis 
case norm conflicts due multiple membership, 
but which corresponds this first type. 
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his work. The second type produced 
inconsistencies expectations stemming from 
particular source norms the role-set. 
Some conflict this nature found the ob- 
served ambiguity values concerning the 
scientist’s proper activity: the problem learn- 
ing versus producing. approximated also 
the Fellow’s perception the Foundation 
organization that affords him freedom 
follow his own program and refrains from 
evaluation, yet expects its choice the Fellow 
justified later achievement. The third 
type role conflict results from incompatibility 
between expectations made partner the 
role-set and the status occupant’s own values 
and behavior dispositions. The Fellow does not 
experience much this type conflict, but 
when does, the result his difficulty 
learning program produce visible evidence 
accomplishment. 

These three types conflict not cover all 
the strains noted inherent the Fellow’s 
role. fourth type derives from insufficient 
specificity expectations when one confronts 
the need have rank and performance evalu- 
ated. This means that the absence precise ex- 
pectations does not produce conflict itself. 
free use discretion gives discomfort 
certain personalities, but this not assumed 
hold for the average Fellow. However, the 
Fellow feels that for all his apparent freedom, 
still should meet some standards order 
positively evaluated. The unobservability 
these standards produces the noted strains. 

Since the Fellow’s role carried out 
comparatively unstructured context (as far 
his own relations are concerned), shift 
emphasis away from the organizational role can 
certain degree, every Fellow 
helps fashion the role-image which later 
used judge him and this sense the role- 
image suffused with personal elements. may 
conjectured that this shift toward personal 
role makes difficult for the Fellow keep that 
psychological distance from his role which 
comes more easily the occupant highly 
structured formal status, which certain 
sense more independent. 


ARNOST BLAHA AND CZECHOSLOVAK 
SOCIOLOGY 


University Kentucky 


Compared with other Central and Eastern 
European countries, sociology enjoyed high 


This distinction also made Jacobson al., 
op. cit. 


prestige Czechoslovakia between the two 
World Wars. The first president Czechoslova- 
kia, Thomas Masaryk, served once president 
the International Sociological Society, and 
President Edward Benes was member the 
Czechoslovak Sociological Society. After World 
War there were three sociological periodicals 
Socialni Problemy Prague, Sociologicka Revue 
Brno, and Sociologicky Sbornik Bratislava. 
1949 the teaching sociology was banished 
from Czechoslovak universities. The recent 
death Professor Arnost Blaha provides 
opportunity review his life and familiarize 
readers the Review with the present state 
sociology Czechoslovakia. 

The first and the last professor sociology 
the Masaryk University Brno, Dr. Blaha, 
was born 1879 and died 1960. student 
Masaryk, also studied France. Although 
influenced Durkheim, made allowance for 
the creative role the individual his theory 
tions more less hierarchically organized 
levels orders. However, his 
primary contributions were Town, Sociological 
Study (1914), Sociology the Peasant and 
Worker (1925), Sociology Youth (1927), 
Contemporary Crisis the Family (1933), and 
Sociology the Intelligentsia (1937)—the last 
probably his most original work, but because 
the linguistic barrier unfortunately little known 
the West. His influence upon his contempo- 
raries Czechoslovakia was enhanced his 
books dealing with practical “operational” 
ethics, namely, Ethical Education from the 
Sociological Viewpoint (1921), Foundations 
Ethics (1923), and Masaryk, Philosopher 
Synergism (1923). 

Another achievement Professor Blaha was 
the founding and editing the quarterly, 
Sociologicka Revue, the official journal the 
Czechoslovak Sociological Society, which ap- 
peared during 1930-1939 and 1946-1949. Im- 
mediately after World War II, Professor Blaha 
launched major research study the socio- 
cultural profile the more than 300,000 
inhabitants Brno; scope and purpose (the 
data were supposed used planning the 
future development the city) this investiga- 
tion was probably without precedent central 
Europe. Unfortunately, result the 
banishment sociology from Czechoslovak 
universities 1949, the work could not 
completed, although partial progress report 
was published Professor Blaha 
Sociologie Urbaine Tchecoslovaquie: Ville 
Brno,” Cahiers Internationaux Sociologie, 
10, 1951, pp. 168-174). 
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Not the least his contributions was Pro- 
fessor Blaha’s teaching. excellent and inspir- 
ing lecturer, exercised considerable influence. 
Among his former students colleagues, who 
now live the West, are Obrdlik 
(Secretariat the UNO), Ivan Gadourek (Uni- 
versity Groningen), Jiri Nehnevajsa (Colum- 
bia University), Otokar Machotka (Harpur 
College), and the author these lines. 

his personal life and his teaching and 
writing, Professor Blaha embodied the human- 


Notice Concerning the 1961 Annual Meeting 


The 1961 Annual Meeting the Association 
will held the Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, 
Missouri, August 30, 31, September and 
Below are listed the sessions and chairmen which 
have been arranged President Faris and the 
1961 Program Committee. For each field 
which the Association has Section, the program 
chairman has been appointed President Faris 
and the Program Committee consultation with 
the Section Chairman. 


Sessions and Chairmen 


Applications and Problems Application 
Sociology (tentative) 
Chairman announced 
Criminology 
announced 
Family and Kinship 
Charles Bowerman, University North 
Carolina 
(including economic 
development, international 
Karl Deutsch, Yale University 
Mass Communication and Public Opinion 
Elihu Katz, University Chicago 
Medical Sociology 
Jerome Myers, Yale University 


Methodology 

Robert McGinnis, University Wisconsin 
Political Sociology 

Peter Rossi, University Chicago 
Population, Demography, and Ecology 

Otis Dudley Duncan, University Chicago 
Race and Ethnic Relations 

Frank Westie, Indiana University 
Rural Sociology 

Allan Beegle, Michigan State University 
Social Change and Social History 

Mervyn Cadwallader, San Jose State 
College 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


itarian and humanistic traditions 
optimistic work ethics the Czechoslovak 
people. Together with his contemporaries 
America such Earl Eubank and Charles 
wood and Sorokin, with whom fre- 
quently corresponded, believed 
melioristic role sociology. Let hope that he, 
who twice during his life saw sociology denied 
the opportunity help improve society, will 
not remain the last professor sociology the 
Masaryk University. 


Social Disorganization and Deviant Behavior 
William McCord, Stanford University 
Social Psychology 
William Sewell, University Wisconsin 
Social Structure and Differentiation 
Gregory Stone, Washington University, 
Mo. 
Sociological Theory 
Hans Zetterberg, Columbia University 
Sociology the Arts (tentative) 
Chairman announced 
Sociology Complex Organizations (industrial, 
military, professional, and on.) 
Burton Clark, University California, 
Berkeley 
Sociology Education 
announced 
Sociology Law (tentative) 
Chairman announced 
Sociology Occupations and Professions 
Howard Becker, Community Studies, Inc. 
Sociology Religion 
Harold Pfautz, Brown University 
Sociology Science 
Norman Kaplan, Cornell University 
Sociology Small Groups 
Alan Bates, University Nebraska 
Urban Sociology and Community Studies 
Donald Foley, University California, 
Berkeley 


Members may submit papers directly the 
chairmen or, doubt about the appropriate 
chairman, the Program Committee, care 
Sanford Dornbusch, Department Sociol- 


Chairman announced only there are 
sufficient papers high quality justify final 
creation this session. Papers may sent 
Sanford Dornbusch. 

Chairman appointed President Faris 
and the Program Committee consultation with 
the chairmen the new Sections. 
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ogy, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
Papers should not exceed 1,500 words length 
and must received February 1961, 
the latest. 

order provide our growing membership 
with the widest opportunity participate 
the annual program, each person allowed 
long-standing rule the Association read 
only one paper sole author, and con- 
tribute two programs only joint 


HOWARD BECKER 


Howard Becker, President our Associa- 


died prematurely and unexpectedly 


cerebral thrombosis June was born 
December 1899, New York City, left 
school the age 14, and worked 
laborer the West. became industrial 
engineer for the Dort Motor Company and 
the International Harvester Company. The 
equipment his basement workshop and 
his craftsmanship hobbies bespeak 
skills acquired early life. 

1922 turned academic pursuits, 
entering Northwestern University after 
special examination. 1925 was awarded 
the A.B., the following year, the M.A. Dur- 
ing the summer 1923 visited Germany 
lished and engaging diary bespeaks the 
sensitivity and astuteness the “innocent 
abroad” defeated country, ridden 
inflation, insurrections, Ruhr occupation, and 
the rest. Howard Becker observed the fum- 
bling endeavors wild-eyed student and 
youth groups groping toward the democratic 
way life. 1926 returned Germany 
where studied Cologne under Leopold 
von Wiese, Paul Honigsheim, and Max 
Scheler. With von Wiese’s research team, 
learned know Hunsriick village, which 
struck him the eve the Nazi landslide 
and the big depression “Sargasso Ice- 
berg.” Upon his return this country 
continued his studies the University 
Chicago, receiving the Ph.D. 1930, with 
thesis ancient Athens and Sparta. Post- 
doctoral study led him Greece and Sicily, 
France and Belgium, Germany and England. 
The legacy ancient Greece became life- 
long intellectual commitment for him. 
Howard Becker began his teaching career 
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author each case chairman discussant 
one case. 

The sessions planned our Program Com- 
mittee promise representative the best 
current research activity. special effort 
being made this meeting improve the 
quality the papers. usual, some the 
sessions the St. Louis meeting also involve 
intradisciplinary relations among the various 
fields sociology. 


the University Pennsylvania 1928, 
and went Smith College Associate 
Professor 1931. 1937, upon the retire- 
ment Ross, was called Wiscon- 
sin Professor, where for almost quarter 
century lent distinction the Depart- 
ment Sociology. 1934-1935 served 
Lecturer Harvard University; during 
summers taught Harvard, Stanford, 
Columbia, and the Universities Marburg 
and Cologne, Germany; and 1951 was 
Fulbright fellow the University 
Birmingham. was eminent teacher 
and speaker before large classes, small 
seminars, radio and television audiences, and 
civic groups, both here and abroad. 

For several years Professor Becker served 
book review editor the American 
Sociological Review, editor sociology 
for Henry Holt, and Chairman the 
Department Sociology Wisconsin. Chief 
Higher Education the American Mil- 
itary Government Hesse 
declined similar post for the entire 
American zone Germany because pre- 
ferred resume his work scholar and 
teacher Wisconsin. During World War II, 
was the efficient organizer Wisconsin 
faculty members diverse departments 
teaching ASTP courses future occupation 
personnel. then joined the O.S.S.; among 
the “cloak and dagger boys” managed 
secret broadcasting station engaged 
Capricorn” 1945. This unit 
was credited with outmaneuvering the Nazi 
Elite Guard, that Munich was conquered 
without being turned into rubble. 

1945, Professor Becker interviewed 
Marianne Weber, the widow Max Weber: 
her account appears Lebenserinnerungen 
(Bremen, 1948, pp. 483 ff.); Professor 
Becker’s own report found the 


American Journal Economics and Sociol- 
ogy (July 1951, pp. 401-405). This incident 
illustration Becker’s concern with the 
“humanistic coefficient” and his dedication 
the kind field work that was bril- 
liantly developed the “Chicago 
during the 1920s. the same vein, while 
Hesse, began his intensive study two 
nearby villages peasants, another 
gasso Frances Bennett Becker, his 
wife and frequent collaborator since 1927, 
assisted him his field work among old- 
world peasants invaluable ways. This con- 
cern with “simple folk,” folklore, the prover- 
bial wisdom olden days, with folk dances 
and music, was one the aspects Howard 
Becker’s many-faceted and receptive mind. 
But this concern expressed nothing “roman- 
tic,” irrational, “conservative.” His book, 
German Youth: Bond Free makes 
this obvious: Scottish Highlanders and Low- 
landers and Scots the Hebrides were 
him least interesting traditionalistic 
pockets German rural society. 

This panoramic concern with “folk” 
all sorts and conditions was paralleled 
equally wide preoccupation with “man’s 
ideas about life with his fellows,” use the 
subtitle the monumental work Social 
Thought from Lore Science (1938, 1952). 
This work was co-authored Harry Elmer 
Barnes; Emile Benoit-Smullyan and others 
assisted. Its dedication “to all men and 
women good will the round world over” 
the eve the last war bespeaks 
Howard Becker’s humanistic convictions. 
should recall that paper “Vitaliz- 
ing Sociological Theory” (American Sociolog- 
ical Review, August 379) chose 
for his “watchword”: that not 

May 1959, President-elect the 
American Sociological Association, Professor 
Becker attended the meetings the German 
Sociological Society and heard Leopold von 
Wiese’s address honor Georg Simmel. 
Becker’s first major publication had been 
augmented and adapted transposition von 
Wiese’s Systematic Sociology (1932). The 
stronger the impact the temporal nature 
the human condition between the Great 
Depression and the height victory and its 
aftermath, the more Becker became intrigued 
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the historicity man and his works, and 
the tensions between supra-historically 
conceived “forms” and historically expe- 
rienced devoted increasing 
part his prolific writings the problem 
typology and its constructs, the problems 
prediction, and the logically possible and the 
empirically probable. subtlized the over- 
arching polarities “sacred” and “secular” 
societies numerous subtypes and processes 
either direction—in Through Values 
Social Interpretation and its revised edition 
Soziologie als Wissenschaft vom sozialen 
(Wurzburg, 1959) and other works. 

Professor Becker’s last years President- 
elect and President the Association kept 
him extzemely busy; yet was extraordi- 
narily productive the very end. lectured 
numerous American universities, read 
several papers German and Austrian uni- 
versities, gave address the 50th meeting 
the German Sociological Society and spoke 
American sociology Oxford University. 
attended the Fourth World Congress 
Sociology Stresa, supervised M.A. and 
Ph.D. theses, served number com- 
mittees, and published sent press 
impressive list writings, including his an- 
nual essay “Sociology” for the 1959 
Britannica Book the Year. his essays 
and books theory, sociology knowledge, 
the family, youth, and religion Howard 
Becker made important contribution 
sociology and sociologists here and abroad. 


University Wisconsin 


FREDERICK GERMAN DETWEILER 
1881-1960 


Frederick German Detweiler, Professor 
Emeritus Sociology Denison University, 
died the age Dallas, Texas, 
March 31, 1960, following long illness. 

Born 1881 Louisville, Kentucky, 
graduated 1897 from Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. entered the Bap- 
tist ministry after receiving the B.D. from 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 1908, 
and served pastorates Ohio Oberlin, 
Dayton, and Galion before becoming General 
Secretary the Young People’s Department 
the Ohio Baptist Convention 
1912. moved the national offices 
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Philadelphia before deciding prepare for 
teaching. 

1915 entered Denison University 
undergraduate and remained Gran- 
ville until his retirement 1949. became 
member the Denison faculty even before 
receiving his B.A. 1917. 1919 re- 
ceived the M.A., also Denison, and 
1922 was awarded the Ph.D. the Uni- 
versity Chicago. While working his 
doctorate, prepared The Negro Press 
the United States, published 1922. 
was authority races and nationalities 
the United States. 

Denison University Professor Det- 
weiler taught sociology and from 1928 
1937 also served Dean Men. was 
elected Phi Beta Kappa Denison and 
was affiliated with the Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternity. was named the Governor 
Ohio serve the Children’s Code 
Commission revise and edit statutes con- 
cerning children. Professor Detweiler was 
Fellow Emeritus the American Sociological 
Association, member the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society, and the Ohio Academy 


Science. ALLEN Kassor 
Smith College 


CURTIS HUGH MORROW 
1882-1960 


Professor Emeritus Curtis Hugh Morrow, 
Colby College’s old man the class- 
room” and head its Department 
Economics and Sociology until his retire- 
ment 1952, died March 1960, 
Waterville, Maine. 

Professor Morrow was born Holden, 
Massachusetts. After graduating from the 
Mount Hermon School, attended Clark 
University where received the A.B. 
1910, the A.M. 1911, and the Ph.D. 
1927. From 1912 1918 was as- 
sistant librarian Worcester, Massachusetts, 
the American Antiquarian Society Library, 
and also served pastor the nearby 
Jamesville Baptist Church between 1910 and 
1918. came Colby 1920, after two- 
year period head the history depart- 
ment the Melrose, Massachusetts, High 
School. During his tenure Colby, 
directed the growth the economics and 
sociology curriculum. 
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Professor Morrow was active several 
professional associations, Waterville af- 
fairs, and state programs concerning 
health and welfare. founded the Alpha 
Chapter Gamma Mu, the National 
Social Science Honor Society, and for nearly 
ten years was governor the Society’s 
Northeast Region. His scholarly publications 
include Preparation Social Science Papers 
and Political-Military Secret Societies 
the Northwest, 1860-1865. 

Professor Morrow’s students remember 
him exciting teacher, hard worker, 
and exacting scholar. Writing the 
occasion his one his former 
students Colby paid him eloquent 
tribute: student rediscovers truth 
for himself under the guidance and influence 
good teachers, not likely forget 
either the truth the teachers.” 

Smith College ALLEN Kassor 


CHARLES NED ELLIOTT 


Achievements sociology include not only 
research and teaching, but also civic service 
and good collegial relations. While Charles 
Ned Elliott conducted significant researches 
mental health, military morale, and ju- 
venile delinquency, and was popular teacher 
several colleges, was distinguished 
his frequent services civic causes and 
his personal humanity. 

Charles Ned Elliott was born Hopkin- 
ton, New Hampshire, and was awarded the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees history the 
University New Hampshire. After teach- 
ing for three years his alma mater, 
studied sociology Columbia, Marburg, 
and Chicago, and taught Central YMCA 
College Chicago. During World War II, 
was anti-aircraft officer 
quently served the Information and Educa- 
tion Division. Following the war, did re- 
search for the Veterans Administration and 
the Phoenix Mental Health Center. Called 
Fairmont State College, West Virginia, 
1952, plunged into academic and com- 
munity service. was Chairman the 
Faculty Planning Committee the College, 
and member many professional and scho- 
lastic societies. was President the 
Family Service Society, Vice President 
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the Fairmont Community Council, member 
the West Virginia Welfare Conference, 
the Board Directors the Fairmont 
Clinic, the Marion County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and similar 
organizations. 

New Hampshire, was president his 
fraternity; Chicago, president Zeta Phi, 
the sociology students’ honor fraternity. 
Friends were always impressed his relia- 
bility, decency, generosity spirit, and 
sense social responsibility. 

1948, Charles Ned Elliott was stricken 
with crippling polio. coronary attack led 
his death this year April Those who 
knew Ned Elliott feel deep sense per- 
sonal loss and regret concerning career 


hort. 
ARNOLD 
University Minnesota 


FLORENCE GREENHOE ROBBINS 


Born Waldron, Michigan, 1909, 
Florence Robbins was awarded her B.A. 
Hillsdale College, the M.A. the University 
Michigan, and the Ph.D. The Ohio 
State University. Before entering upon grad- 
uate work, she taught for several years 
high schools Michigan and Ohio. 

Dr. Robbins began her college teaching 
career The Ohio State University 1936 
where, the time her death, she was 
Associate Professor Sociology and An- 
thropology. Author three books and more 
than score articles educational and 
sociological journals, her writings also in- 
clude short stories and essays literary 
magazines. Much her sociological con- 
tribution concerns the role the teacher 
the community. her textbooks, 
Educational Sociology (1953) and The So- 
ciology Play, Recreation and Leisure Time 
(1955), have been widely adopted. 

Dr. Robbins’ range interests and ac- 
tivities placed her demand speaker 
meetings parents and educators concerned 
with the advancement child welfare and 
education. Her willingness give unstint- 
ingly her services and her capacity for 
friendship enriched the lives many both 
the classroom and the community. 
firm believer the desirability close 
school-community relationships, Dr. Robbins’ 


activities made her leader many civic 
movements. 

addition her classes the Depart- 
ment Sociology and Anthropology, Dr. 
Robbins was member the teaching 
faculty the College Education and 
active participant its affairs. Her mem- 
berships professional societies included 
the American Sociological Association, the 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society, and the 
National Council Family Relations. 
Among other distinctions, she received the 
Hillsdale College Achievement Award 
1953. 

Dr. Robbins survived her husband 
and their two children. 

The Ohio State University 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All material concerning universities, colleges, 
and other organizations submitted for inclusion 
the NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS sec- 
tion the Review henceforth should sent 


the Executive Office, American Sociological 
Association, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York New York. (This notice 
does not pertain correspondence concerning 
obituaries, which should sent directly the 
Editor.) 


The Academy Psychoanalysis. The Scientific 
Sessions the Mid-Winter Meeting the Acad- 
emy will held December and 11, 1960, 
the Hotel Biltmore New York City. The theme 
the first day’s meeting “The Role Values 
the Psychoanalytic Process.” Inquiries may 
addressed Dr. Joseph Merin, Secretary, 
Academy Psychoanalysis, 125 East 65th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


The Educational Testing Service offering 
for 1961-1962 its fourteenth series research fel- 
lowships psychometrics leading the Ph.D. 
degree Princeton University. Open men who 
are acceptable the Graduate School the Uni- 
versity, the two fellowships each carry stipend 
3,750 dollars year, plus allowance for depend- 
ent children. The closing date for completing ap- 
plications January 1961. Information and 
application blanks may obtained from: Director 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educational 
Testing Service, Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


The Fund for Adult Education will make 
awards 1,000 dollars each for the three best 
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speeches articles dealing with education for 
responsible public leadership. Entries must have 
been delivered published within the calendar year 
1960. For further information please address: Office 
Information, Fund for Adult Education, 200 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New York. 


Human Betterment Association America, 
Inc. announces awards graduate students de- 
partments psychology, sociology, and schools 
social work for meritorious theses the field 
responsible parenthood. For further information 
please address: Human Betterment Association 
America, Inc., 105 West 55th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


The Journal Communication, quarterly, 
publishes articles 2,000 4,000 words human 
communication. The official organ the National 
Society for the Study Communication, carries 
out the interdisciplinary approach that organ- 
ization. The preference for research articles, but 
discussions theoretical aspects communication 
are acceptable. 1960, the decennial year for 
the Society, The Journal featuring articles sum- 
marizing work during the last ten years various 
phases communication and assessing the present 
situation. Manuscripts should sent Dr. Wayne 
Thompson, Editor, University Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The Library Congress (The Hispanic 
Foundation). John Saunders, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sociology Louisiana State University, 
will join Lynn Smith, Graduate Research Pro- 
fessor the University Florida, the prepara- 
tion the manuscript for future Sociology sections 
the Handbook Latin American Studies. Smith 
has prepared the Sociology section since its entrance 
into the Handbook separate disciplinary section 
1952. 

publication prepared the Hispanic Founda- 
tion with the assistance approximately special- 
ists from universities and colleges, principally 
United States, the Handbook the standard guide 
current publications and scholarly activities 
within the social sciences and humanities they 
relate Latin America. available purchase 
through the University Florida Press, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has established 
advisory council five social scientists “eminent 
fields likely have important effect the 
principles and practices used tomorrow’s business 
organizations,” composed William Baumol, 
Professor Economics and Sociology, Princeton 
Harvard University; Harold Lasswell, Professor 
Law and Political Science, Yale University; Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Professor Sociology, Columbia 
and William Whyte, Professor, New 
York State School Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. 


Social Science Research Council. The Council’s 
annual announcement describing fellowships and 
grants awarded 1960-1961 ready for dis- 


tribution. lists the following programs which are 
continued without major changes: Research 
Training Fellowships, predoctoral and 
Faculty Research Fellowships; Grants-in-Aid 
Research; Fellowships Political Theory and Le- 
gal Philosophy; Grants for Research American 
Governmental and Legal Processes and National 
Security Policy. 

International Conference Travel Grants will 
offered American social scientists for travel 
certain meetings abroad, list which will 
announced later. 

Under joint sponsorship with the American Coun- 
cil Learned Societies, grants will offered 
mature scholars for research the social sciences 
and humanities certain foreign areas. Grants for 
research Africa South the Sahara, con- 
temporary China, Latin America, and the 
Near and Middle East (including North Africa) 
will administered the Council, while those for 
Asian Studies and for Slavic and East European 
Studies, the ACLS. 

Applications for some categories awards will 
due not later than November Inquiries and 
requests for the detailed announcement may ad- 
dressed the Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Bureau Advertising, Inc. announced 
the advertising section the August, 1960, issue 
the Review, the Bureau sponsoring competi- 
tion for exceptional plans the field television 
research. Plans for research strategies the area 
television and human behavior will received 
until March 15, 1961. For further information 
address Dr. Leon Arons, Secretary, Governing Com- 
mittee, Competition, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


Antioch College. Everett Wilson, Chairman, 
has been awarded Fulbright travel grant for 1960- 
1961, when will sabbatical leave. plans 
conduct research France Emile Durkheim 
and his 19th-century French colleagues. 


Arizona State University. Reynold Ruppe, 
the State University Iowa, has joined the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology Chair- 
man and Associate Professor Anthropology. 
Ray Jeffery, Associate Professor Sociology, re- 
ceived Social Science Research Council grant 
attend the Summer Training Institute the Admin- 
istration Criminal Justice held the University 
Wisconsin; Jeffrey conducting research proj- 
ect law and social class the Phoenix area. 
Carolyn Staats, Assistant Professor Sociology 
and Psychology, conducting research project 
psychological processes language communication 
with funds supplied the Office Naval Research 
she (with Arthur Staats and Richard Schutz) has 
also been awarded grant the National Institute 
Mental Health for research social factors 
developing personality traits. 


Bard College. Ira Reiss has been awarded 
two-year research grant the National Institute 
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Mental Health continue his study sexual 
standards. 


Bowdoin College. Eugene Royster has been 
appointed Instructor Sociology. 


Brooklyn College. Alfred McClung Lee, who 
spent the year 1957-1958 the Catholic University 
Milan, will return Italy during 1960-1961 
Fulbright Senior Lecturer the University Rome. 

Samuel Koenig was recently promoted the rank 
Professor. 

Rex Hopper has been appointed Chairman 
the College Area Studies Committee which, under 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, developing 
program teaching and research Area Studies. 


Brown University. Sidney Goldstein has been 
promoted Professor Sociology, Dennis 
Wrong Associate Professor, and Dwight Heath 
Assistant Professor Anthropology. William 
Rosengren has been appointed Lecturer So- 
ciology, continuing Research Sociologist the 
Bradley psychiatric institution for 
children. Igor Kopytoff has joined the Depart- 
ment Instructor Anthropology. 

Louis Giddings spent the summer Alaska, 
continuing his archeological explorations Kotzebue 
Sound. His research supported grant from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Harold Pfautz serves consultant the 
Butler Health Center where Co-director 
demonstration project involving the establishment 
day-care rehabilitation center for emotionally 
disturbed adolescents. The project supported 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation the 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Department has received three separate grants 
from the Small Business Administration: during the 
summer Kurt Mayer and Sidney Goldstein com- 
pleted two-year field study problems small 
business growth and survival; Surinder Mehta 
continuing his investigation the effects sub- 
urbanization the size and growth business 
establishments; Basil Zimmer has begun field 
study the effects displacement and relocation 
small businesses. 

Under the sponsorship the Rhode Island Divi- 
sion Aging, Goldstein and Zimmer have carried 
out investigation the adjustment problems 
aged persons displaced highway construction. 

Zimmer has been awarded grant the Office 
Welfare, and Education for three-year study 
resistances reorganization school districts and 
local governments metropolitan areas. Amos 
Hawley the University Michigan Co-director 
this project. 


The City College New York. Robert Bier- 
stedt has resigned order accept the all-uni- 
versity chairmanship New York University this 
fall. Milton Barron has been elected Chairman. 

The following staff members will leaves 
absence during 1960-1961: Burt Aginsky will con- 
tinue his anthropological research lateralization; 
Warren Brown has accepted State Department 
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assignment Africa; Eliot Friedson will prepare 
memorandum organizational theory and its re- 
lation administration medical care, and initiate 
study the effect informal organization 
physicians’ behavior; and Bernard Rosenberg has 
Fulbright Award lecture Argentina. 

New full-time staff members for are 
follows: Sol Chaneles, formerly instructor Dart- 
mouth and Brooklyn Colleges; Murray Gendell; 
Muriel Hammer; Martin Haskell, formerly place- 
ment director the Berkshire Farm for Boys; and 
Baidya Varma, leave absence from Hofstra 
College. 


Columbia University. Beginning with the 
1961 academic year, the School Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine offering new pro- 
gram provide essential training for research 
administrative medicine, administered the Grad- 
uate Faculties the University, leading the Ph.D. 
this case, the Graduate Faculties will act through 
specially designated sub-committee drawn from 
the fields public health and administrative medi- 
cine, sociology, social work, and economics and busi- 
ness administration. Further information may 
obtained from Dr. Ray Trussell, Director, Co- 
lumbia University School Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine, 600 West 168th Street, 
New York 32, New York. 


University Kansas. Jackson Baur, with 
grant from the University General Research Fund, 
continuing his investigation into the sociological 
influence student academic achievement the 
University. The University’s Center for Research 
Business has made funds available Baur for 
analysis public opinion formation concerning 
Kansas flood control. 

Gordon Erickson has been promoted the 
rank Professor. studying differential human 
fertility Costa Rica. 

Carlyle Smith has been promoted Pro- 
fessor Anthropology. This summer read papers 
before the International Congress Americanists 
Vienna and the International Congress Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences Paris, and 
carried archaeological field work the valleys 
the Yonne and Cher rivers central France. 

Ray Cuzzort conducted research during the 
summer for the North Kansas City Development 
Company the ecology shopping centers. 

Charles Valentine leave absence this 
year, the recipient Andrew Mellon postdoctoral 
fellowship for advanced study the University 
Pittsburgh. 

William Bass joined the staff Instructor 
Anthropology. comes from the University 
Pennsylvania. 

Everett Hughes, the University Chicago, 
will return the campus for the second semester 
complete his tenure Rose Morgan Visiting 
Professor. 


Louisiana State University. graduate pro- 
gram Latin American Studies has been instituted, 
which offers the M.A. degree, with the following 
areas concentration: Anthropology, Finance- 
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Economics, Geography, Government, History, So- 
ciology, and Latin American Literature. The pro- 
gram intended prepare students for non- 
academic careers government, business, foreign 
service and equip them continue graduate work 
their areas concentration. Inquiries should 
addressed Graduate Program Latin American 
Studies, 150 Himes Hall, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge Louisiana. 


McMaster University. Frank Vallee has been 
promoted Associate Professor. spent second 
summer Baker Lake, Keewatin District, North 
West Territories, continuing his research the 
Eskimo. 

Peter Pineo spent the summer the Family 
Study Center, University Chicago, where 
worked monograph with Burgess. 

Frank Jones directing study variations 
the social organization wards provincial 
mental hospital. 


University Notre Dame. The Ford Founda- 
tion has provided grant 5,000 dollars for re- 
search the systematic development new con- 
cepts and the practices delinquency prevention. 
Research will carried Frank Fahey, In- 
structor, and Gordon DiRenzo, Graduate As- 
sistant, and directed John Kane, Head the 
Department. 


The State University. Byron 
Associate Professor, formerly the Department 
Sociology North Texas University, has become 
Supervisor, Office Community Development, 
Engineering Experiment Station. Ray Sletto serves 
the Advisory Board and Russell Dynes has beén 
Project Supervisor for the past two years. 

Saad Nagi, recent staff addition, Assistant 
Professor Sociology and Anthropology and Re- 
search Director the Rehabilitation Center, Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 

The following members the Department are 
the research staff the Columbus Psychiatric 
Institute: Simon Dinitz, Research Associate and 
Associate Professor Sociology and 
Mark Lefton, Assistant Professor Sociology and 
Howard Ehrlich, Assistant Professor 
Psychiatry. Dinitz and Lefton have recently received 
grants from the National Institute Mental Health 
for studies the social structure the mental 
hospital. 

Ray Mangus and Merton Oyler continue hold 
joint appointments Sociology and Anthropology 
and Rural Sociology. 

Under the auspices the Personnel Research 
Board, Eugene Haas investigating the applica- 
bility theoretical models for the analysis 
large-scale organizations. Gia Hinkle, member 
this research team, making analysis the 
concept value and its applicability organiza- 
tional analysis. This research part larger in- 
terdisciplinary approach the study organiza- 
tional behavior. The research program, supported 
grant from the Air Force Offices Scientific Re- 


search, headed Carroll Shartle, Professor 
Psychology. 

Walter Reckless continuing his research 
delinquency. This work has been supported the 
Development Fund the University for the past 
five years. Recently, the University Research Office 
has set aside portion the University Research 
Budget used for studies delinquency 
Ohio. Other staff members involved this research 
have been Dinitz and Thomas Eynon. 

During the summer Reckless lectured the 
Wilhelms University Munster, Germany, for the 
Institute Penology, and attended United Nations 
Congress the “Treatment Offenders” London 
and the meetings the International Society for 
Criminology Amsterdam. 

New staff additions include Quarantelli, 
from Harpur College, Louanna Pettay, from Indiana 
University, Thomas Eynon, from The Ohio State 
University, and Margaret Helfrich, from the Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh. Promotions include Simon 
Dinitz and Roscoe Hinkle the rank Associate 
Professor. 


University Pennsylvania. Edward Hutch- 
inson served the National Academy Sciences 
panel 

Richard Lambert has been appointed Chair- 
man the Committee South Asia the 
Association for Asian Studies. 

Otto Pollak has received three-year grant from 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund sup- 
port family diagnosis project. 

Marvin Wolfgang has been elected President 
the Pennsylvania Prison Society. 

Digby Baltzell taught the summer session 
the University California Berkeley. 


Southern Methodist University. Walter Wat- 
son retired Chairman and assumed Emeritus 
Morton King, Jr. 

Other full-time members the Department are 
Bruce Pringle, Fredrick Koenig, and Lewis 
Rhodes. Rhodes joined the Department Assistant 
Professor September, coming from the State 
University Iowa, and continuing research 
connection with the Nashville study adolescent 
conformity and deviation. Willis Tate, President 
the University, also Professor Sociology. 
Mrs. Robert Bennett and Mrs. Summerfield 
serve part-time lecturers. Douglas Jackson and 
Marvin Judy are sociologists the faculty 
Perkins Schoo! Theology. 

Harry Martin, sociologist Southwestern 
Medical School, taught during the summer session. 
and Pringle were consultants the Dallas 
Association Mental Health for community 
survey aided grant from the Hogg Foundation. 

Pringle, Koenig, King, and Jackson, with col- 
leagues psychology, are conducting continuing 
study the relation between intra-group variables 
and inter-group interaction. One current emphasis, 
the relation participation religious organizations 
out-group stereotyping and prejudice, was sup- 
ported grant from the Straus Foundation. 


Just forty years after his death the figure 
Max Weber stands kind great hover- 
ing Presence over the discipline sociology, 
say nothing the broader intellectual situation 
our time. Accessibility his work the 
English-speaking world has been greatly im- 
proved recent years the appearance 
number translations (some which, however, 
technical quality the work translation 
and editing unfortunately leave much de- 
sired), for example, the three entire volumes 
the Sociology Religion, The City, and Sociol- 
ogy Law. Yet the scope and the empirical and 
theoretical complexity Weber’s work are 
vast that, apart from the difficulties confronted 
readers who not command German, very 
few have attempted anything like complete 
and relatively continuous reading, let alone 
serious systematic appraisal. Secondary exposi- 
tions, with their inevitable condensation, selec- 
tion, and particular points view, are never 
substitute for the original writings (even 
only fair translation) truly great man. 
Nevertheless, this book Professor Bendix 
constitutes important and welcome con- 
tribution, coming opportune time, time 
when considerable stocktaking the state 
sociology relation its intellectual heritage 
order. 

certain respects, indeed, may said 
that the book has the qualities.of what some may 
regard its defects. refer the 
author’s modesty aim: present essentially 
codified exposition the main content 
Weber’s work its empirical aspects. Bendix 
thus deliberately omits comprehensive attempt 
relate Weber and his work the main cur- 
rents the intellectual history his time, al- 
though course makes some important con- 
tributions this problem. Nor does this volume 
include any systematic consideration either 
Weber’s views and contributions the 
philosophy and methodology social science 
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his contributions the relatively latent, but 
the opinion this reviewer, the fundamentally 
important theoretical content his work—in the 
more technical sense the term “theoretical.” 
Within his limited aim, Max Weber fine 
and careful scholarship and marked both 
detailed knowledge the material and judi- 
ciously balanced judgment selection and em- 
phasis. 

believe that Professor Bendix has success- 
fully avoided all the grosser misinterpretations 
Weber’s work, which have been widely 
current. Beyond this has contributed several 
interpretations and themes which have not 
figured prominently the secondarly discussion, 
but which are extremely helpful. There not the 
space here discuss either these points 
thoroughly, but will illustrate meaning 
both contexts. 

the first context, Bendix’s treatment, 
the one hand, the many controversial ques- 
tions involved the famous problem the in- 
fluence the ethic ascetic Protestantism and 
that ancient Judaism its crucial historic 
ancestor, and, the other hand, the funda- 
mentally important contrasts Weber established 
between the whole 
tradition and that China and India. 
hoped that, now that this volume 
available, will much more difficult for 
critics refer Weber’s thesis this respect 
without facing the compre- 
hensiveness the framework which was 
conceived. The problems faced any critic 
who seeks refute the thesis within that frame- 
work are formidable indeed. opinion that 
critique which purports such refuta- 
tion remotely approaches meeting this standard. 

perhaps particularly important this 
connection emphasize two points, both 
which are clearly brought out Bendix’s pres- 
entation. The first these that Weber’s in- 
terest the influence Protestantism mod- 
ern secular society was means confined 
“capitalism,” and even within this category, his 
interest was not restricted the legitimation 
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profit-making. His interest was much broader, 
comprising the complex cultural and structural 
basis underlying, more generally, what now 
called “industrial society,” the 
structural side especially bureaucratic organiza- 
tion and the cultural side the development 
science, this theme has been developed 
Merton. 

Secondly, with respect the cultural aspect, 
Bendix emphasizes his discussion the 
relation the Protestant Ethic the study 
ancient Judaism, only for certain purposes was 
Weber primarily concerned with either the con- 
trast between ascetic Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism that between the latter and nonascetic 
Protestantism, particular Lutheranism. Within 
the broader comparative framework, Weber saw 
the Judeo-Christian development whole. 
Ascetic Protestantism represented culmination 
certain trends present the entire move- 
ment, which, Weber’s view, exerted essen- 
tial influence strategic point the process 
social development. Protestantism emphat- 
ically was not totally unique phenomenon 
devoid patterned relations with other com- 
ponents the socio-cultural system. 

Furthermore, one the main themes 
Bendix’s account makes crystal clear what 
gross caricature accuse Weber advo- 
cating “onesided religio-cultural interpreta- 
tion” social and economic development 
contrast with the onesided “materialistic” inter- 
pretation the Marxists. Weber above all was 
concerned analyze the interrelations between 
cultural factors and those which could con- 
ceptualized terms economic and political 
interests. one Bendix’s most important 
services show, his thorough treatment 
Weber’s early work, that both these themes 
reach back into the period before the writing 
the essay the Protestant Ethic. the one 
hand, the studies the situation agricultural 
labor Eastern Germany served the proto- 
type the ways which economic interests 
could operate undermine the politically im- 
portant solidarity the nation including its 
normative commitments. the other hand, 
Weber’s studies the stock exchange brought 
into the center his concern the problem 
the ways which values and norms, institu- 
tionalized economic systems, could facilitate 
the orderly functioning the process ex- 
change, particularly through creating basis 
mutual trust. Weber was concerned with the role 
the Protestant Ethic cultural source 
such values and norms. 

spite the central place Weber’s 
thought this basic analytic distinction between 
values and norms and economic and political in- 


terests, empirically the relations between these 
cultural and social phenomena are clearly the 
highest complexity and involve much interpene- 
tration. This complexity nowhere better 
brought out than Weber’s political sociology 
which Bendix, rightly think, gives promi- 
nent place, devoting the whole the last main 
section the book the subject. 

This discussion, one might expect, or- 
ganized about the famous three types author- 
ity (or, Bendix translates Herrschaft, 
The significance and relevance the 
analysis the problems the other two major 
divisions the volume are clarified placing 
the treatment the rational-legal type last, 
rather than first Weber himself did. Perhaps 
the most striking virtue Bendix’s treatment 
this connection, however, his strong em- 
phasis and detailed attention the impor- 
tance law Weber’s thought. Clearly, the 
development rational legal authority patterns, 
and with them the growth bureaucratic organ- 
ization, the Western world were most inti- 
mately connected with the legal tradition. Bendix 
provides comprehensive summary Weber’s 
monograph the sociology law, document 
which has been almost wholly negelcted 
sociologists, indeed has almost the entire 
subject with which deals. 

Weber gave full justice the independence 
Western law from the religious traditions 
which concerned him especially; after all its pri- 
mary roots lay the civilization Greco- 
Roman antiquity, and neither Judaism nor 
Christianity such. Yet here one the most 
important cases intertwining and interpene- 
tration, both cultural and “material” factors 
and mutually independent cultural compo- 
nents. Hence, though independent origin, reli- 
gious ethics and law had the end the 
Middle Ages become largely combined; not 
unimportant that John Calvin was trained 
lawyer well theologian, and that, Pound 
has emphasized, Puritanism had profound in- 
fluence the development the Common Law 
England critical period. One the most 
serious shortcomings Marxist thought that 
its position the status law factor 
social development ambiguous. Thus in- 
terest economic gain and political power are 
for Marxists the “material interests” excel- 
lence. Marx’s own writings, however, the legal 
framework economic enterprise and exchange, 
and the definition political authority, 
treated part the Produktionsverhdltnisse, 
not the “superstructure.” There implicit 
thesis Marxist thought that legal norms are 
“determined” economic and political interests, 
but this thesis never critically examined. 
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familiar with the difficult problems 
translating Weber’s work. Notwithstanding Pro- 
fessor Bendix’s generally able solutions these 
problems, object mildly three his deci- 
sions. Two them refer the fact that, 
dealing with the principal forms the routini- 
zation charisma distinguished Weber, for 
Gentilcharisma Bendix uses “family” charisma 
and for Amstcharisma, “institutional” charisma. 
objection the term family this context 
that, increasingly sociological usage—partly 
result the high structural salience the 
nuclear family our kinship system—the term 
family coming designate that unit; for the 
extended kinship unit with emphasis its con- 
tinuity through indefinite number genera- 
tions the most appropriate term lineage, which 
this connection has become standard usage 
among anthropologists. With respect the term 
institutional, Bendix’s usage one many ex- 
amples which, designating role-component 
tion, often lead confusion the term with 
its other principal usage, namely, designate 
tions property and contract authority 
itself. Why not simply literal this case and 
Gentilcharisma course “institutionalized” 
the charisma office. 

most serious objection, however, 
Bendix’s translation Herrschaft 
tion.” true sure that the term, which 
its most general meaning should now trans- 
late “leadership,” implies that leader has 
power over his followers. But “domination” 
suggests that this fact, rather than the inte- 
gration the collectivity, the interest 
effective functioning (especially the integration 
the crucial Verband corporate group), 
the critical from Weber’s point view. 
not believe that the former interpretation 
represents the main trend Weber’s thought, 
although was certain respects “realist” 
the analysis power. The preferable inter- 
pretation, see it, especially 
his tremendous emphasis the importance 
legitimation. should therefore wish stick 
own decision translate legitime Herrs- 
chaft, which for Weber was overwhelmingly the 


most significant case for general structural anal- 
ysis, authority. 

Perhaps, indeed, more than question 
translation involved here. The term domina- 
tion translation Herrschaft suggests 
particularly heavy emphasis the power in- 
terests the leader and hence dichotomy be- 
tween this factor and those involved 
institutional control through legitimation and 
related considerations. The analytical dichotomy 
central certainly Weber’s thought, but 
not believe that, either his treatment polit- 
ical problems the sociology religion, 
Bendix does full justice the extent which 
Weber achieved integration the two sets 
factors single coherent theoretical scheme. 
This integration, opinion, given the back- 
ground the positivistic-idealistic dilemma 
the time, provides the broadest basis Weber’s 
special theoretical achievement. Perhaps may 
not possible give adequate justice prob- 
lems the magnitude those involved 
Weber’s work without more fully elaborated 
independent critical position, stated terms 
general theory, than Bendix presents. 

Space limitations preclude the discussion 
variety other important issues raised 
Bendix’ book and, underlying it, Weber’s own 
work. conclusion, repeat that Bendix has 
rendered very important service bringing 
his summary and analysis that work 
such accessible form and such high level. 
hope that this volume will lead revival 
concern with Weber’s contributions and will 
stimulate, rather than inhibit, two further types 
work: first, that will serve guide the 
intensive study Weber’s own original writings, 
rather than lead the use this book 
“trot” for avoiding such study; and second, that 


will stimulate the effort some the. 


things which Bendix himself deliberately decided 
not attempt. Among these, high priority be- 
longs assessment the importance 
Weber’s theoretical contribution such, and 
broader treatment the place Weber 
intellectual history. Such efforts, 
should made the spirit Professor Ben- 
dix’s own contribution. Perhaps himself will 
carry out least one them. 
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Political Man: The Social Bases Politics. 
Lipset. Garden City, 
Y.: Doubleday Co., 1960. 432 pp. $4.95. 


Lipset has performed useful service 
bringing some his recent papers together, in- 
tegrating them around central problems and 
themes political sociology, and the socio- 
logical requisites democracy. The papers 
this book deal with the dimensions political 
sociology; the relations between economic de- 
velopment, political legitimacy, and 
the sociology and social psychology political 
movements and electoral the charac- 
teristics American intellectuals; and the 
political process trade unions. 

Lipset tells that the plan the book 
select from various articles those which 
best illustrate the contribution the sociologist 
can make understanding democratic 
political systems.” best accept Lipset’s 
book his own terms, and not seek 
either systematic sociology politics 
systematic analysis the social-psychological 
prerequisites democracy. illustrates what 
imaginative, eclectic, intellectually 
courageous sociologist can relating the 
phenomena politics, social structure, and 
culture, and specifying some the combina- 
tions which support democratic order and 
some which undermine it. 

With the publication these papers soci- 
ologists and political scientists can have clearer 
conception the extraordinary range and 
special qualities Lipset’s research. 
strongest when marshalls empirical evidence 
support refute social theories specific 
hypotheses. His analyses the relationship 
the level economic development and democ- 
racy, the relationships between working-class 
attitudes and the conditions working-class 
life various countries, are illustrations 
Lipset his best. Haste theoretical formula- 
tion and the interpretation findings his 
occasional weakness. 

Perhaps explanation for Lipset’s haste may 
found the cross pressures which his in- 
tellectual heritage imposes him. Struggling 
retical impulse, Lazarfeld methodological im- 
pulse, and Lynd impulse toward significance 
and relevance. harmonious accommodation 
these cross-pressures difficult attain, and 


Lipset’s credit that constantly seeks 
attain it, and often succeeds. 

example two Lipset’s occasional 
theoretical and empirical haste should not de- 
tract from the solid achievement his work. 
his interesting chapter, 
Right, and Center,” Lipset argues that there 
extremism not only the “right” and 
but also extremism the 
fascism. Communism and are ex- 
tremisms the “left,” while 
restorationism” and “clerico-authoritarianism” 
are extremisms the “right.” But what Lipset 
intends here contribution the theory 
political movements actually contribution 
terminological confusion. Right, center, and 
left, have meant different things different 
countries and periods. (At one time France 
this threefold division referred positions 
the issues versus 
monarchism-clericalism. later time meant 
threefold division the issues economic 
and social reform.) What means when 
speaks right, center, and left extremism, 
that the social formations which tend support 
the right, left, and center “normal” periods 
support different forms extremism crisis 
periods. speak “center extremism” 
really strains the imagination. political soci- 
ology should anything for ought 
teach keep political movements and social 
formations separate. the way which 
they combine under different conditions and cir- 
cumstances that one the central problems 

his otherwise valuable essay working- 
class authoritarianism Lipset concludes with 
confusing analysis the relationship between 
low status and extremist movements. notes 
that all countries for which there are data the 
low status groups tend support the Com- 
munist party when the largest party 
the left, and the Socialist party when the 
largest party the left. Where the Communist 
parties are small, not the low status groups 
which support them, but rather skilled workers 
and middle-class elements. 

From these well-known data recruitment 
the Communist movement Lipset hypothe- 
sizes that situations which extremism 
represents the more complex form 
low status should associated with opposition 
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such movement and parties.” difficult 
decide what led Lipset into this curious box. 
For the nature the case where moderate 
left party the largest left party, recruits 
larger number both skilled 
workers. And recruits the unskilled workers 
not because this intellectually simple 
choice, but because effective choice. 
other words, the probability employing 
one’s ballot effectively higher cast for 
the larger party supporting one’s interests. 
another point the same paper Lipset reviews 
the evidence communist recruitment and 
seems agree with those interpretations which 
stress alienation, isolation, minority status, and 
emotional maladjustment—rather than the in- 
tellectual nature the choice. This not 
argue that Lipset has point but simply 
stress that here other places his work 
sometimes seems lack the time, sense 
the need for those quiet second thoughts which 
can turn intellectual hunch into solid 
scholarly accomplishment. 
ALMOND 
Yale University 


The End Ideology: the Exhaustion 
Political Ideas the Fifties. DANIEL 
BELL. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. 416 pp. 
$7.50. 


“Today, intellectually, emotionally, who 
the enemy that one can fight?” Bell’s answer 
that historically the enemy has diffused and 
ideology has dulled, “for ideology, which once 
was road action, has come dead end” 
(p. 370). The Western intellectual has new 
radical commitments replace 
Marxian—and wit- 
ness, therefore, not great debate but mild po- 
litical consensus. 

Stating the theme this way, however, ob- 
scures much about this volume il- 
luminates. For one thing, obscures the style 
and depth attention that gone into 
these essays. The bare theme also obscures the 
fact that Bell writes from viewpoint that 
does not lament the says: 
“The perspective adopt anti-ideological, but 
not conservative” (p. 16); and later, “The 
tendency convert concrete issues into ideo- 
logical problems, invest them with moral 
color and high emotional charge, invite 
conflicts which can only damage society” 
(p. 110). 

The book does not provide systematic ex- 
amination this perspective. provides, 
rather, series portraits the anti-ideolo- 
gist work. the first segment (titled, “The 
Ambiguities Theory”), the anti-ideological 


perspective illustrated the doubts that 
generates about the “romantic” compo- 
nents the image “mass society” “the 
power elite.” The second segment deals largely 
with crime and labor (and their inter-penetra- 
tion). Here, for example, encounter Bell’s 
distinction between market and ideology, dis- 
tinction which applies labor’s contrasting 
activity pragmatic organization and 
social movement. The final section contains 
four essays (and epilogue) “the exhaus- 
tion utopia”—for example, essay examin- 
ing the failure the socialist movement 
resolve the tension between ethics and politics; 
and skillful exploration the themes 
alienation and exploitation Marxian thought. 

These remarks convey, hope, not only the 
substance the volume but also admira- 
tion for it. Still, question regarding socio- 
logical tasks arises—and here have hesitations. 
Bell’s work “sociology conceived ‘per- 
spective,’ way becoming sophisticated 
about the world” (p. 15); yet important 
know more precisely what kind contri- 
bution being made here what kind 
cumulative science man. Perhaps useful 
comparison, point scope and general orien- 
tation, with the work Weber. Perhaps. 
But one notes these essays, the absence 
sustained conceptual theoretical treatment 
say that though ideology the 
center, there only casual treatment the 
meaning and forms ideology. 

This may too much ask collection 
essays; and may less important than 
take be. Nonetheless, the doubts remain— 
indeed, they find their own reflection Bell’s 
comment about Dwight MacDonald: 
social scientist philosopher,” for the jour- 
nalist focuses upon the “urgencies the mo- 
ment,” while “the scientist accepts existing 
field knowledge and seeks map out the 
unexplored terrain” (p. 293). The question 
recurs, What kind systematic map does Bell 
provide; or, more generally, how know 
when systematic mapping being done? The 
question not answered false dichoto- 
mies between empiricism and speculation, nor 
the sweet reasonableness democratic 
view science (“to each his own”), but 
personal and continual forcing the question, 
sociologist what to? The beauty 
Bell’s book that reinvigorates this ques- 
tion. Maps are made followed, science 
elsewhere, and not sure about the 
contours Bell’s map how can fol- 
lowed—except following the dictum, 
capacity allows, being discerning, 
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knowledgeable, and intellectually graceful 
here shows himself be. 

MELVIN SEEMAN 
University California, Los Angeles 


American Social Structure: Historical Anteced- 
ents and Contemporary Analysis. Don 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1960. xiv, 521 pp. $6.00. 


one who accustomed thinking 
social structure composite social institu- 
tions, this book will present new experience, 
for its classifying rubric that “community.” 
The main task the book “to analyze the 
communities American society” and line 
with that goal Martindale considers the re- 
gional, rural, urban, ethnic, and status com- 
munities. Each community introduced 
historical summary, and, where relevant, 
described its several manifestations. For ex- 
ample, the chapters regional community in- 
clude discussions the separate regions the 
United States; those the ethnic community 
include discussions the separate ethnic groups. 
Generally, the descriptions are well written and 
informative. There are worthwhile inclusions 
that come pleasant surprises, particularly 
the summaries the classic Department 
Agriculture Rural Life Studies and the com- 
parison Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft with Parsons’ “pattern variables” 
the analysis rural communities. 

This analysis social structure “com- 
munities” presents the problem synthesis 
that can avoided the more traditional in- 
stitutional approach. problem that 
Martindale sets himself answer his final 
chapter. Briefly, attempts accomplish this 
postulating that each community formed 
around “institutional core.” Institutional 
analysis, thereby, cuts across the community 
analysis. Hence, the regional community 
integrated around technology for mastering 
array natural problems,” the ethnic around 
religion, status around positions representing 
access wealth, power, and esteem. Some 
these communities arise because “primary 
principles community formation” which are 
stability, consistency, and completeness. These 
principles would account for the regional, rural, 
and urban communities. Others arise because 
“secondary principles” which are external and 
internal closure, extracommunity innovation, 
and social differentiation. These principles ac- 
count for the ethnic and status communities. 
Finally, Martindale contends that the core in- 
stitutions the nation are the state and the 
national economy. 

text, this book has the advantage fol- 


lowing clear system classification. However, 
the theoretical problem threading the several 
“communities” into integrated unity 
“American social structure” not accomplished 
Martindale’s arguments for primary and 
secondary principles community formation. 
REISSMAN 
Tulane University 


The Eclipse Community: Interpretation 
American Studies. Maurice STEIN. 
Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960. 354 pp. $6.00. 


Stein’s book represents another step the 
revival the community study, and reflects the 
increasing concern sociologists with the 
evaluation community life and structure. 

The initial sections the book aim de- 
velop theory the community which will 
permit comparative analysis community 
studies. Stein argues that the modern com- 
munity shaped three major extra-com- 
munity processes: urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and bureaucratization, well what 
calls decade-experiences, that is, wars, de- 
pressions, and other important national events. 
The approach first applied three classic 
studies, and Stein shows how Park’s Chicago 
“school” analyzed the impact urbanization; 
the Lynds, industrialization; and the Warner 
group, bureaucratization. The approach then 
applied studies subcommunities typical 
the last three decades, including Street 
Corner Society, Greenwich Village, Deep South, 
The American Soldier (for the military com- 
munity), and the surburbias Whyte, Spec- 
torsky, and Seeley. 

the final and most interesting section, 
Stein broadens the concept community study 
relating his previous findings current 
anthropological and psychoanalytic areas 
inquiry. His major theme comparison 
the modern and the primitive community (as 
described Radin, Redfield, and Benedict). 
Stein suggests that the modern community 
should enable the individual gain sense 
identity and self-realization fulfills neces- 
sary social functions, and within social and 
symbolic context which gives meaning the 
lives community members, the primi- 
tive community. uses findings from the 
community studies argue that the disappear- 
ance craft satisfactions, ethnic identity, lo- 
cal autonomy, significant ceremonial and other 
processes have eclipsed modern 
settlements. Because many the findings 
the earlier community studies are now outdated, 
Stein’s evaluation centered suburbia. Un- 
fortunately, his characterization suburban 
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life leans heavily journalistic studies, and 
more caricature than portrait. Considera- 
tion other researches, such those the 
Dobriner volume, might have resulted 
more convincing evaluation. 

Stein’s argument more subtle than this 
brief summary can suggest, and does not em- 
brace the simpler traditionalism Baker 
Brownell. rejects the possibility 
creating the past, but feels that past and non- 
industrial communities have virtues which ought 
present contemporary ones, although 
does not suggest how the transfer can 
made. This reviewer also wonders whether the 
local community should can bear the brunt 
originating and effectuating social goals and 
individual identities today just because did 
the past. 

Stein raises some fundamental questions 
about the evaluation modern community life, 
and does stimulating way. For those 
concerned with student reading lists, might 
noted that the author’s review the major 
community studies provides concise introduc- 
tion the classics for students community 
courses. 

HERBERT GANS 

University Pennsylvania 


Studies American Culture: Dominant Ideas 
and Images. Edited and 
Mary Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1960. viii, 233 pp. $4.75. 


suppose, like most sociologists, have been 
aware for some time field called American 
Studies American Civilization, but not all 
clear exactly what is. This collection 
essays, most them reprinted here, re- 
ported the editors, and Professor Spiller 
his summary chapter, representative, 
and even show the underlying unity the 
field American Studies. What mixed grill 
is! 

terpreting Mark Twain fhat wrote for 
different audience demands; there one which 
quotes verse after verse immigrant and 
pioneer songs; another which tries assess 
the public image Lindbergh’s flight Paris; 
another devoted the implications Noyes’ 
Oneida community (1848-1878) for American 
culture today; article which investigates the 
AFL attitude (1881-1914) toward the image 
the worker beast versus machine; one which 
warns that novels are not good documentary 
evidence the nature life America; one 
which discusses the mode discourse early 
and modern southern writers; analysis 
Henry Adams’ changing views science; 
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comparison Veblen and Dreiser their 
views and beliefs about social progress; 
analysis vernacular techniques American 
literature; study parallels among the 
artist Robert Henri, Emerson, and Whitman; 
attempt apply Tillich’s view culture 
expression religion the American 
social and literary scene; and content analy- 
sis metaphors. 

addition the variety subject mat- 
ter, there catholic display method and 
approach: content analysis, straight literary 
criticism, freely interpreted newspaper and 
magazine reactions public events, detailed 
historical documentation, evaluative interpre- 
tations historical trends literature, and 
exhaustive, closely quoted accounts the views 
one literary figure compared with an- 
other (the sic, sic, sic approach). 

was difficult indeed for discover 
any theme unity the volume, except for 
the fact that all the contributors have been 
active participants the program American 
Studies the University Minnesota. 
most positive reactions were the opening 
article Henry Nash Smith reviewing some 
the problems the American Studies ap- 
proach, fresh view some the old prob- 
lems the sociology knowledge, and the 
bracketing summary article Robert 
Spiller, with its insistence the losses in- 
curred the increasing separation the 
humanities and social sciences: “Not only 
the artist once more being deliberately alienated 
from his society (in the internal analysis 
the New Criticism), but society being de- 
liberately robbed its aesthetic experience 
(in the quantification social science).” was 
greatly refreshed the perceptive piece 
Allen Tate the development intellectual 
style the South. hard imagine this 
passage the pages the ASR: “When 
look the index work contemporary 
criticism always look there first) and see 
name, get little nervous because the 
following passage has two-to-one chance over 
anything else have written quoted, etc.” 
(Smith, earlier, comments the implications 
the rhetorical device the third person and 
the passive voice used the sociologist). 

The sociologists represented the volume 
not fare too well. Reuel Denney presents 
hasty and unarticulated review the prob- 
lems studying national character. Arnold 
Rose, perhaps showing some the difficulties 
interdisciplinary collaboration, uses popular 
literature projective technique for discov- 
ering the covert American response indus- 
trialization rather unconvincing and frag- 
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mentary argument, using, for example, evi- 
dence article Merchants’ Magazine, 1840, 
and remarking that “Without more evidence, 
course, cannot prove that the writer actu- 
ally was uneasy about the new power. them- 
selves these images prove nothing. But the 
fact that can produce many other ex- 
amples the same kind.” Which proceeds 
not produce. 

Professor Spiller makes clear his review 
American Studies that the fledgling field 
(formally established graduate program 
rebellion English departments and 
tory aided and abetted new developments 
social science and the arts. His present 
fear that may become branch soci- 
ology and move into “severely limited and 
definable areas research,” that “it may 
dissolve into the vacuum pure literary 
analysis.” His view sociology, echoed 
Henry Nash Smith, is, mind, sad and 
serious commentary the present nature 
and direction our discipline, deals, 
more usually fails deal, with the intellectual 
and artistic aspects our society. 

Morris 

University California, Los Angeles 


The Living and the Dead: Study the Sym- 
Warner. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xii, 528 pp. $7.50. 


There are few enough studies starting with 
the assumption long ago stated thinkers 
such Durkheim and Cooley, that society 
primarily organization meanings and sym- 
bols. Warner’s work the last volume. the 
Yankee City Series can only hailed 
major effort move along these lines the 
study the modern community. This book 
focuses ceremonial and symbolic activities 
with some claim representative not only 
one city but American life whole. 
based series field studies enriched 
Warner’s immense background this area. 
Because the prominence ritual 
ligious symbolism (and regardless how con- 
troversial some the interpretations may be) 
the book must also regarded major 
contribution the sociology religion. 

begins with the analysis the career 
Yankee City mayor and boss who became 
major community symbol, following the 
transformations his public image from hero 
villain and clown the eyes different 
publics. There much this part for those 
interested public relations the build 
and maintenance public images. 


The second part deals with the ritualization 
the past and the historical symbols which 
the citizens Yankee City “collectively state 
what they believe themselves be.” Part III 
continues with empirical studies three as- 
pects symbolic life: the symbolic activities 
associations; the cult the dead (Memorial 
Day, Lincoln collective representation) 
and interesting treatment the cemetery 
and its related roles and social organization. 

analysis Catholic and Protestant 
venture into what many clergy would insist 
theology, though the author not discussing 
the truth concepts but analyzing their sym- 
bolic content and relating them such things 
the functional requirements churches and 
the general community, class differences, social 
mobility, and sexuality part species life. 

The last part presents general theory 
symbols, types meaning, and the realities 
which correspond. Warner here amplifies his 
conception the importance “species 
the structure non-rational thought. This 
group experience that creates world 
meaning and gestures prior the signs and 
meanings culture and that has much com- 
mon with that other primates. Warner sees 
cultural symbols such religious doctrines 
expressing these species meanings sublimated 
and often disguised forms. 

Granting the great value Warner’s investi- 
gation these neglected aspects American 
community life, there also the question 
what extent analysis this kind applies 
communities that might said tradition- 
less, where many citizens have idea who 
the city fathers were what they did, 
where the graveyard and what signifies. 
For those who not regularly attend church, 
for whom the only “tradition” what has 
open question whether the symbolic and sacred 
orders that Warner has carefully described 
are really functional. Without knowing how 
many and how often and how meaningfully 
members the mass participate the sym- 
bolic and sacred orders, Warner danger 
describing what ought once was 
rather than what is. 

Orrin 

San Diego State College 


Slavery: Problem American Institutional 
and Intellectual Life. STANLEY ELKINS. 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1959. 
248 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Elkins’ “proposal” attempt re- 
formulate and re-focus the discussion slavery 
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the American South, move from the 
“old debate” its justices and injustices 
“new viewpoints” slavery problem 
American institutional and intellectual life.” 
The new viewpoint informed such ques- 
tions as: What was the pattern slavery the 
United States? Why did assume the pattern 
that did? How did differ from other 
systems slavery? What was the effect 
slavery upon the personality the Negro 
slave? What were the intellectual 
stitutional resources available society for 
solving the problem slavery? These are 
taken three main comparative chapters 
dealing with institutions and the law slavery 
the United States and Latin America; slavery 
and concentration camp practices and the ef- 
fects upon personality; abolitionism and the 
approach solution the problem. 

Patterns slavery have usually been stated 
contrasting types such as, for example, David 
Potter’s paternalistic manorial 
tive commercial. Mr. Elkins’ statement the 
pattern takes its lead from Slave and Citizen, 
increasingly influential book Frank 
Tannenbaum, which comparison slavery 
Latin America and the United States reveals 
some striking differences. 

Slavery, Smith has said, involves the 
legal assimilation interpersonal rights the 
norm property rights. Mr. Elkins’ con- 
tention that this assimilation was very nearly 
complete American slavery, which was con- 
ceived and evolved exclusively grounds 
property, and thus was unique among systems 
slavery. The conception the slave ob- 
ject property rights was embodied the 
legal categories defining the duration serv- 
itude, marriage and the family, police and dis- 
ciplinary powers over the slaves, and property 
and other civil rights. the absence re- 
straining institutions the pursuit for private 
gain and profit was unlimited, and the law 
functioned remove any restrictions 
individual action. Now America 
quasi-feudal society and pdwerful 
church, the civil au- 
thority, and plantation agriculture—affected 
the legal status the slave such way that 
“the balance between property rights and 
human rights stood vastly different ratio” 
from the American South. 

Mr. Elkins wishes also show that the 
pattern slavery the American South pro- 
duced “Sambo.” This distinct personality 
type whose main defining feature infantilism. 
There evidence Sambo Latin America. 
explained terms either the racial 
cultural origins the enslaved Negro, its 
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genesis must institutional, the “absolute 
power” the slave-master “closed system” 
slavery. Confirmation for this thesis appears 
the literature Nazi concentration camps 
where situation total powerlessness over 
long period time generated this “childlike 
quality” the inmates. 

Finally Mr. Elkins takes American aboli- 
tionism. finds the abolitionists moralistic, 
individualistic, anti-institutional, abstract, and 
guilt-ridden. The fanaticism American aboli- 
tionism, contrast the movement England 
where “men could hardly avoid thinking and 
acting institutionally,” was related the lack 
America “of proper channels for the launch- 
ing either its passion its moderation.” 
There were institutions national scope 
mediate and resolve the slavery issue. 

Comparative evidence well evidence 
the South not considered the author suggests 
that the unique feature the status the 
slave the United States was not the emphasis 
the “slave property,” but rather the re- 
striction the status single racial group. 
Property and race were joined the status 
the slave the United States. The incon- 
sistency between slavery and the ethical prin- 
ciples the dominant group was the conse- 
quence restricting the slave status the 
Negro; that is, joining property and race 
the exclusive application the status the 
members single race. The inferior legal 
status the slave, then, was also moral in- 
feriority. The latter manifested itself the 
caste aspect the status, that is, the 
hereditary linkage between race and the slave 
status, the legal sanctions against exogamy, the 
strain toward slavery the permanent status 
for Negroes, and the continued caste status 
the freed slave. These are features unique 
slavery the United States. 

The stress economic values the interpre- 
tation the legal structure slavery Elkins 
and others also involves the social structure, 
especially the master-slave relationship. Given 
essentially economic interpretation the 
legal structure and the assumption legal pre- 
scriptions fundamental social action, the 
master-slave relationship characterized one 
which involves the rational use slaves 
economic instruments. According this in- 
terpretation single mode subordination, 
the exploitative commercial, was institutional- 
ized one one correspondence with the legal 
structure. Yet, Wilbert Moore pointed out 
years ago, the relations master and slave were 
not guided single set developed and 
stable prescriptions. The variations these re- 
lations suggest rather that two patterns were in- 
stitutionalized and conformity either was ac- 
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cepted and approved. the two patterns the 
exploitative commercial was the most com- 
patible with the use slaves economic in- 
struments, whereas the paternalistic manorial 
pattern functioned reduce the consequences 
strict economic motivations the employ- 
ment and management slaves, though did 
not remove them. Thus the inconsistency be- 
tween slavery and the ethical principles the 
enslaving group that was involved the legal 
structure appeared the master-slave relation- 
ship well. 

Mr. Elkins has written important and 
valuable book that may well mark new orien- 
tation slavery the United States well 
the beginnings comparative sociology 
slavery. doubtful, however, that further 
research will accept his emphasis the legal 
status the slave confirm his conception 
ante-bellum slavery symmetrical and de- 
terminate “closed” system. 

ARNOLD 

Colgate University 


Epwarps. Foreword Oris 
Duncan. Glencoe, Free Press, 
1959. 224 pp. $4.00. 


The only pretentious thing about this book 
its title. fact intensive study the 
social origins and mobility four categories 
Washington, C., Negro, male professionals: 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, college 
teachers. such, clear, responsible, and 
straightforward work the tradition David- 
son and Anderson’s study San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia. Approximately per cent samples 
were drawn from rosters physicians, lawyers, 
and dentists Washington, and the entire popu- 
lation arts and science instructors, almost 
all them from Howard University, comprised 
the teachers. Where the discrepancy pro- 
portions would affect the interpretations about 
the population under study, suitable corrections 
are made. correction possible, however, 
for the fact that Howard University in- 
fluential, especially the category teachers. 
The generality findings is, therefore, ob- 
scured. Some clarification might gained 
through side inquiry into the possible influence 
nepotism upon career lines rather 
tightly knit professional community. The re- 
viewer hopes that the author will consider this 
point worthy his attention. 

Those familiar with the occupational history 
Negroes the United States may wonder 
why the clergy are excluded. The author de- 
cided restrict the occupations those re- 
quiring fairly uniform and high qualifications, 


and this strategy also dictated the choice 
college teachers “represent” teachers. 
doubt good deal muddiness thereby 
avoided, but the task sociology wrest 
clarity from reality rather than win 
nice tactics. This, however, the sole instance 
which the doctoral dissertation origins the 
book seem have limited seriously the “nat- 
ural” path investigation. comparison 
the clergy with the professions investigated 
would have greatly increased the significance 
the work, and would have tied knowl- 
edge Negro occupational history. course, 
would also have increased the effort and time 
required for completing the study. 

The data analyzed were collected scheduled 
interviews, and the schedule, very good one, 
given the appendix, should be. Oc- 
cupational mobility related father’s oc- 
cupation and education, region origin, paren- 
tal income, and color respondent. Edwards 
reports some information from four-genera- 
tion perspective mobility and exploratory 
data motivations career choice. 

sample the conclusions may gained 
from the following “profile”: “The typical pro- 
fessional person studied comes from family 


the father was white collar worker and 


had 11.3 years formal training; his mother 
was high school graduate. finished pub- 
lic high school and took his undergraduate 
degree approximately years age. His 
professional training was completed the age 
28.5 years; and entered work the pro- 
fession which now found the age 
30.5 years. has worked three different 
jobs during his adult life for period eight 
month more, and the last regular job has 
been held for period twelve years. 
[He] married 27.5 years, one year 
prior the completion his professional 
training. His wife college graduate. They 
have only one child” (pp. 168-169). 

The findings are fully presented tabular 
form and are available for reinterpretation 
the reader. This the kind study out 
which body verified knowledge built. 

Broom 

The University Texas 


From Field Factory: New Industrial Em- 
ployees. SLOTKIN. Pub- 
lished for the Research Center Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, The Uni- 
versity Chicago. Glencoe, Free Press, 
1960. 156 pp. $4.00. 


Brief compendia principles are always 
welcome addition the literature. This mono- 
graph presents systematic body -of theory 
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concerning the adjustment workers from 
nonindustrial backgrounds industrial work 
situations, and the implications differing 
modes such adjustment. The basic orienta- 
tion that the social anthropologist view- 
ing industrialization special case accul- 
The ease with which the industrial 
trait complex diffused any nonindustrial 
group varies inversely with the already exist- 
ing degree “adequacy” the receiving cul- 
ture, and directly with the degree com- 
patibility industrial traits with those the 
culture concerned. Actual diffusion mechanisms 
may vary from voluntary adoption forced 
imposition, with the latter situation raising the 
question diffusion additional traits the 
superordinate culture beyond those inherent 
industrialism per se. Different combinations 
these circumstances have varying implications 
and consequences. 

The main body the monograph brings this 
posture bear specific labor force prob- 
lems economic development, such recruit- 
ment, job assignment, training, incentives and 
norms. While the exposition basically theo- 
retical, consistently buttressed with illus- 
trations drawn largely (but not exclusively) 
from material dealing with Bantu migrants 
Johannesburg, southern white migrants Chi- 
cago, and American Indian groups varying 
states industrial involvement. Theory kept 
close data, and considerable amount 
interesting descriptive material included. 

The scope any brief work broad 
topic must perforce limited some way. 
Here, the theoretical focus itself achieves some 
limitation. Group phenomena are approached 
mainly via emphasis cultural values and 
their consequences for individual behavior. 
Thus technological and organizational patterns 
such are not major categories the ana- 
lytical scheme; the emphasis, rather, tends 
restricted social psy- 
chology.” Also, and con- 
ceptualizations are not derived detail, but 
are simply asserted. The avowedly exploratory 
nature the book means, furthermore, that 
the use empirical data remains substantially 
the level illustration and example. De- 
grees relationship, the relative importance 
tendencies, and the conditions under which 
one instead another several alternatives 
may appear, are left matters 
determined further investigation. 

Such comments are not intended criticisms, 
but merely observations. This little book 
very substantial contribution the litera- 
ture industrial development, and also has 
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important implications for organizational analy- 
sis. effectively summarizes the current state 
important body theory, illustrates its 
application, and emerges with substantive re- 
sults well host positive suggestions 
for future research. 
STANLEY Jr. 
Yale University 


Labor Free Society. Edited 
Kerr. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University California Press, 1959. xi, 186 
pp. $3.00. 

Leadership Dynamics and the Trade-Union 
Leader. Lots Assisted 
Murray PETER FREUND, and 
SAMUEL New York: New York 
University Press, 1959. xi, 156 pp. $2.50. 


These two books labor have sharply dis- 
parate targets: one presents discussions 
unions and individual freedom democratic 
society; the other attempts review re- 
search and other literature the emergence 
leadership unions. Whereas the stability 
union structures viewed problematic 
the Harrington-Jacobs volume, assumed 
MacDonald’s book. 

The Harrington-Jacobs volume presents seven 
papers given initially elicit discussion 
conferees the 1958 Arden House Conference 
Labor and Free Society. Some but not 
all the authors come from the labor movement 
itself. The contributors include the following: 
professors economics law, arbitrators, 
legal counsel for unions, one-time members 
federal mediation and wage stabilization 
agencies, and psychoanalyst. 

The papers can read two ways: (1) 
What these men say? (2) What they say 
about working people, unions and the desirable 
scope their functions, and the delicate and 
changeable balance between individual freedom 
and the survival requirements unions 
institutional structures? their summary 
chapter, the editors report the polar attitudes 
the Conference regarding labor and the law. 
Those within the labor movement assumed 
unions threatened and unstable, legisla- 
tive reforms premature, and corruption un- 
documented. Outsiders generally assumed unions 
stable, statutory protection personal 
rights necessary, and corruption proven. 

The papers themselves are provocative, 
variable, quality. Arthur Goldberg does per- 
haps the best job analyzing assumptions 
underlying such proposals right-to-work laws. 
Both and Clegg attack the transfer labor 
unions democratic model derived from 
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political institutions and specifically criticize 
Lipset. Cox covers the importance law for 
democracy within unions. Cole writes self- 
discipline and freedom workers within the 
limits union regulations. McClelland empha- 
sizes the stabilizing effects unions gov- 
ernmental programs Australia. Fromm pre- 
sents familiar account work and alienation 
industrial society; Slichter discusses develop- 
ments trade unions the American economy. 

MacDonald’s book attempts summary 
research and other literature 
formal organizations, labor unions, 
like. Its purpose examine the literature, 
determine how relevant “trade union 
reality,” and outline the utility behavioral 
research for the union movement the future. 
The first five chapters discusses the reasons 
for the survey; the social acceptability, growth, 
power, prestige, and complexity unions are 
stressed. The second chapter appraises social- 
psychological theories and findings about leader 
and group interaction; the third summarizes 
much formal organization research; the fourth 
turns studies union leaders and leadership 
directly; the fifth compares the foregoing ma- 
terials “trade union reality.” 

This not pretentious book. The economist- 
author approaches much the literature with 
critical eye for its application problems 
unions and union leaders; she reason- 
able not demanding that research findings 
need have application immediate union 
problems. Sociologists will find little exciting 
novel it, but may useful pointing 
opportunities for subsequent research 
unions and their leaders. 


Orzack 


University Wisconsin 


The First Look Strangers. 
BuNKER and JoHN New Brunswick, 
J.: Rutgers University Press, 1959. 149 
pp. $5.00. 

After World War II, Cornell University’s 
faculty sociology and anthropology set out 
learn how best assist trained administrators 
less-developed countries. This entailed learning 
assist these specialists two things: 
first, adapt their operations indigenous 
cultures; second, overcome the incompre- 
hension, fear, and resistance the indigenous 
populace “now first experiencing rapid change,” 
and enlist from the latter interest, creative 
cooperation, and leadership. assist the ad- 
ministrators and technicians the first task, 
community study was launched Thailand, 
India, Peru, and the Navaho Indian reservation. 


assist them the second task, the four 
summer seminars distilled for The First 
Look Strangers, were held our south- 
western states from 1949 1952. initial 
report these seminars was made Field 
Method for Teaching Applied Anthropology” 
Leighton, Adair, and Parker, Human 
Organization, Winter 195i; and lessons learned 
them were included university course 
Cornell entitled “Case Studies Applied 
Anthropology.” 

The kernel The First Look Strangers 
the struggle the individual administrator 
technician realize the seminar’s objective 
his own experience and along the lines 
his own specialty. had this alone, 
trial and error. was stark, and times 
even bitter experience. And had 
three successive culture groups. course 
there had been few days’ orientation first; 
and each evening brought invaluable sharing 
experience with few others doing the same 
thing. The end result reported funda- 
mentally most rewarding. 

But why not give also more precise docu- 
mentation? might told the extent 
which the two very plausible suggestions made 
the Human Organization article have been 
realized. The first was train one two 
matched groups and later compare their effec- 
tiveness cross-cultural operations. The second 
was set similar several-week seminars 
the foreign countries which administrators, 
educators, and technicians are assigned, part 
their initial indoctrination; these fol- 
lowed few months several-week re- 
view, analysis, and readjustment percep- 
tions. 

Fairfax, Virginia 


DIKE and New York: 
John Wiley Sons; London: Chapman Hall, 
Ltd., 1959. 346 pp. $8.50. 


The authors this volume obtained mailed 
questionnaires from 10,000 the 17,000 avia- 
tion cadets who, from July December, 1943, 
had been administered test battery. 
These tests yielded scores, measuring me- 
chanical and mathematical aptitudes for the 
most part; some biographical data were also 
available. The study’s questionnaire inquired 
into post-war job history, present job rank and 
income, and self-rating job success and 
satisfaction. After the responses had been 
grouped into 124 occupational categories, the 
data were analyzed exhaustively. addition 
presenting the background and methods 
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the study, the report details the results re- 
garding occupational groups. 

The authors find real differences between 
occupational groups aptitude characteristics, 
but “there convincing evidence that apti- 
tude biographical information the type 
that was available can predict degree 
success within occupation (p. 50). 
These general results surely cannot surprise, 
and the book may stand massive marker 
the end approach job guidance 
and placement, the limitations which have 
long been apparent. 

For sociologists, except they are imme- 
diately concerned with psychological testing 
this sort, the volume can provide little in- 
formation. not enlightening have 
elaborate study conclude that business ex- 
ecutives “tended urban and have 
favorable family backgrounds” and “appeared 
verbal and somewhat nonmechanical 
group” (p. 189). The work does strongly point, 
however, the need for development mean- 
ingful occupational categories and sensible defi- 
nitions and measures “job success.” 

James ABEGGLEN 

International Standard 

Electric Corporation 


American Science Manpower: Employment and 
Other Characteristics. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
Based the National Register 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, 
55. Washington, C.: The Foundation, 
1959. vi, pp. price indicated, paper. 


Scientific Manpower 1958: Papers the 
Seventh Conference Scientific Manpower. 
posium Demographic and Sociological As- 
pects Scientific Manpower. Washington, 
C.: The Foundation, 1959. pp. No. 
price indicated, paper. 


American Science Manpower presents data 
116,000 employed civilian scientists derived 
from the membership rolls the major Amer- 
ican physical and biological science professional 
societies, the American Mathematical Society, 
and the American Psychological Association. 
The information consists 
voluntary, mailed questionnaires 
mately per cent are represented). The sample 
seems for Ph.D.’s, less good for others, 
part because the shifting definition the 
term “scientist.” Cross-classified tabular data 
for are presented distribution 
field, type employer, function, education, 
sex, age, and salary (the last highly fragmen- 
tary owing non-response). view the 
sampling problem, are never sure whether 


are talking about scientists, members 
certain societies; for example, the data edu- 
cation for chemists may simply telling the 
educational requirements for admission the 
American Chemical Society. Nevertheless the 
data are useful and here and there raise in- 
teresting questions; for example, why the 
median age psychologists lower than that 
geographers, and that physicists and astron- 
omers lower still? The bare figures, presented 
they are without general interpretation, may 
sometimes lead one astray. are told that 
nearly one-half the scientists work for 
private industry and only one-fifth work for 
the government. Yet the government plays 
much more crucial role than that comparison 
might suggest because the government’s 
central place contract research, and the im- 
petus gives research and development 
certain areas. 

Scientific Manpower 1958 is, contrast, 
primarily interpretive. Papers are presented 
wide range practitioners, from Armsby, 
the Office Education, Siegel, the 
Council Economic Advisors, through 
Chartener, McGraw-Hill, and Scheid, 
Hughes Aircraft, well others, various 
subjects including forecasts the manpower 
situation 1959 subject dubious interest 
the moment), trends industrial require- 
ments, and the influence government the 
demand for scientists. The book concludes with 
analytic papers four sociologists—Martin 
Trow, Howard Becker, Talcott Parsons, and 
the late William Ogburn. These four papers 
are all worth reading, particularly those 
Trow (who presents evidence casting serious 
doubt the belief that increasing the number 
engineers will increase the amount cre- 
ativity), and Becker (who presents his provoca- 
tive “eventual commitment” model occupa- 
tional choice based his and James Carper’s 
research). The book has more than its 
scant number pages would suggest. One is, 
throughout, shocked the poverty reliable 
data scientific manpower that estimates 
needs must often rest fragmentary infor- 
mation about such nationally vital matters. One 
author points out that not even know 
whether there shortage scientists and 
engineers (firms which anticipate shortages 
may over-hire). sum, the book invita- 
tion study the sociological and psy- 
chological processes occupational recruit- 
ment. Not the least interesting those processes 
ranged alongside the labor contractor, the 
“sweater” and the padrone—the recruiter 
scientific labor. Gross 
Washington State University 
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Arbeitsfreude: Wirklichkeit und Ideologie: Ein 
Beitrag zur Soziologie der Arbeit der in- 
dustriellen Gesellschaft. CHRISTIAN VON 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1959. vi, 130 pp. kartoniert. 


Gewerkschaften der Politik: Von der Massen- 
streikdebatte zum Kampf das Mitbestim- 
mungrecht. WoLFGANG 
Vorwort von Otto und Op- 
laden: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. xv, 170 
pp. 18.50. 


Von Ferber’s small monograph presents 
highly condensed form series seminal ideas 
which researchers industrial sociology and 
industrial psychology can ignore only their 
peril. The author submits such notions “job 
satisfaction” and “joy work” sociology 
knowledge type analysis, and shows that 
they derive from social perspectives that are 
rooted artisanal small-scale industrial re- 
lations antecedent the 
cratic-industrial society. The worker’s relation 
work the modern factory can longer 
defined, let alone measured, terms 
categories which are appropriate only pro- 
ductive systems quite different order. 
the shift from the work-Gemeinschaft the 
consumption-Gesellschaft, and from the rela- 
tively transparent work-and-authority relation- 
ships pre-industrial society and early capi- 
talism the abstractness the objective work 
process the modern enterprise, the very defi- 
nitions work, work satisfaction, and the like, 
must undergo qualitative changes. Just mod- 
ern art cannot understood reference 
esthetic criteria relevant only classical art 
forms, the use categories appropriate for 
the understanding work relations early 
industry must seriously mislead at- 
tempt use them when investigate the 
motivations and orientations the modern in- 
dustrial worker. Conceptual clarification and 
reconceptualization are then preconditions for 
the investigation those aspects the work 
process which are peculiar our age. 

Though joy work may said pri- 
vate psychological affair fact dependent, 
von Ferber argues, social processes and hence 
social definitions which emerge the course 
changes the social organization work. 
With the disappearance 
Protestant work ethos the modern objectified 
and abstract work process industrial-bureau- 
cratic society, behooves inquire what 
has taken its place, rather than continue 
ambiguous skill hierarchies and clear occupa- 
tional differentiations. the modern factory 
find side side official ethos efficient 


integration effort the service heightened 
productivity, and more less diffuse informal 
work definitions workers who resist tend- 
encies toward enterpreneurial rationalization. 
Neither these particularly appropriate 
lead the emergence joy work job 
satisfaction presently understood. fact, 
von Ferber argues, inverse relation seems 
exist between the rhetorical ideological 
uses such terms and the chances their 
realization. 

Von Ferber shows impressive familiarity 
with research findings the American litera- 
ture; his book deserves widely read. 

Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber’s book, the other 
hand, the main fairly routine narrative 
account the political activities the German 
trade-union movement, from the days the 
debates the tactics the general strike 
the early years that movement the recent 
political moves designed further co-determi- 
nation post-war German industry. There are 
some interesting historical details here, but 
since the author does not attempt study 
systematically the constellations Ger- 
society which were favorable detri- 
mental the political activities the unions, 
and since doesn’t relate the moves the 
unions shifts and changes public opinion, 
never succeeds transcending the limita- 
tions narrative history. 

Lewis 

Brandeis University 


The Corporation Modern Society. Edited 
Epwarp Mason. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. xv, 235 pp. 
$6.75. 


Scholars many fields will grateful 
Professor Mason for compiling this symposium, 
which, mind, constitutes the best re- 
port date the economic, political, 
and social aspects the corporate system.” 
The volume shows the obvious value 
multi-disciplinary approach creature 
complex the modern corporation. The articles 
are, with exception two, remarkably com- 
pact, comprehensive, and scholarly. Those 
Neil Chamberlain unions and management, 
Alexander Gerschenkron the Soviet enter- 
prise, Carl Kaysen the scope and power 
the corporation, and John Lintner corporate 
financing are especially fine pieces work. 

Professor Mason cautions wisely that 
symposium can have “the nice articulation 
argument that only single author can pro- 
vide.” spite this, “invisible hand” 
seems lead many the contributors the 
same fundamental issue: What the relative 
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importance the economic and non-economic 
aspects the corporation? This issue underlies 
the contributors’ efforts both produce ex- 
planations concerning the corporation’s distinc- 
tive place society and recommend policies 
for the corporate system. 

With regard the problem explanation, 
might formulate this issue follows. The 
corporation has economic primacy, the same 
sense that civil service agency has political 
primacy and church religious primacy, even 
though all are bureaucratic structure and 
all have “legal, economic, political, and social 
aspects.” The contributors ask repeatedly—in 
different ways, course—how heavily these 
various aspects weigh understanding the cor- 
poration. what extent the corporation’s 
economic, political, and social power function 
its size and position the market 
Does state ownership really alter the economic 
behavior the corporation (Crosland)? Have 
the “power struggles” between unions and man- 
agement really affected the long-term market 
forces which determine wage levels (Chamber- 
How the corporation’s internal politi- 
cal structure and its community entanglements 
influence its activity (Latham, Long)? 

connection with policy the same issue 
arises. Should corporate policy determined 
the corporation’s responsibilities parties with 
whom deals (Chayes, Rostow)? How far 
should public policy modify the economics 
research, development, and invention (Schmook- 
ler)? Should the American corporation over- 
seas pursue its independent economic aims 
(Vernon)? The recurrence such questions 
seems indicate that the major issues con- 
cerning the corporate system longer involve 
the simple economics pricing 
tion much the balance among the eco- 
nomic, political, and social involvements the 
corporation. 

SMELSER 

University California, 

Berkeley 


Industrial Man: Businessmen and Business Or- 
Norman Martin. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1959. xi, 580 pp. $6.50. 


This book cast the form “reader’’; 
yet aims much more than reader. 
The editors have, fact, achieved surprising 
degree unity the work. This not say 
that this book represents unified synthesis 
material, based consistent theory and 
exhaustive treatment the material 
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the field. Rather, the unity based, first, 
their aim, which illuminate the role and 
personality business leaders, their careers, 
their relationships workers and supervisors, 
the organizations within which they function, 
the relationships they maintain with society, 
their ideologies, and the moral dilemmas they 
face. Second, the book cast within general 
frame reference which might described 
functional and semi-static. The “industrial 
man” the title operates within the present 
epoch American society; industrial, 
rather, managerial institutions, function sup- 
port this society, and are, the same time, 
intertwined with many its aspects. The 
change which occurring within society 
bounded the prerequisites this epoch. 
This change, however, considerable. Thus the 
modern business executive faces series 
problems, connected with the need estab- 
lish new relationships with society and re- 
think ethical and moral problems. The editors 
have attempted select articles (which are 
practically all very high level) illus- 
trate each these points. 

Certain gaps this work should noted. 
Given the aim the work, the absence se- 
lections which analyze the nature trade- 
union organization may justified. But 
surprising that articles the psychological 
effects the worker his role are not in- 
cluded. Surely work which deals with in- 
dustrial leaders importance analyze the 
nature what the managers mainly manage— 
namely, workingmen. 

SCHNEIDER 

Bryn Mawr College 


Social Change the Industrial Revolution. 
Cotton Industry, 1770-1840. New 
Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1959. xii, 440 pp. $6.00. 


This unusual book undertakes make 
contribution both sociological theory and 
history. the former propounds general- 
ized scheme social change viewed mat- 
ter of. structural differentiation. the latter 
applies this model analysis some 
aspects early industrialization. The model, 
believed applicable only “growing” 
social systems, specifies seven steps, referred 
briefly as: dissatisfaction, disturbance (largely 
regressive), handling, encouragement new 
ideas, attempts specify (invention), imple- 
mentation, and routinization. 

Smelser warms applying this scheme 
successively the major innovations the 
processes cotton production. There will 
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news here (Chapter chiefly for those 
unfamiliar with the recent literature. But 
impression that Smelser doing more 
than pinning fresh labels 
His model appears help him place, sys- 
tematic relation the phases change, many 
the economic and institutional considera- 
tions which are frequently mentioned 
“causes.” 

The novel and more substantial part the 
book (Chapters applies the same 
model the impact industrial change upon 
the family the cotton worker, its functions 
and its structure. The novelty here arises partly 
from the fact that relatively little scholarly 
work has been done the British working- 
class family. Hence Smelser has had dig into 
masses primary material explore structural 
differentiation what calls “the family 
economy.” While this term refers primarily 
roles within the family that are relevant 
production and consumption, reasonably 
friendly societies, trade unions, savings banks, 
cooperative stores—which arose mediate 
between the worker’s family and its economic 
environment. examines the impact suc- 
cessive innovations upon the tasks and earn- 
ing power members the family, and the 
differentiation labor roles from other family 
functions. His crucial finding that, 
1820, the traditional family structure and 
functions for cotton spinners were maintained 
largely intact through the transfer some 
them (especially parental supervision) into 
the factory. the basis this conclusion 
re-examines the timing and symbolic content 
working-class disturbances and worker at- 
titudes toward successive phases factory 
legislation, distinguishing those which were 
“regressive” from those which facilitated struc- 
tural change. One important phase the argu- 
ment summed follows: 

the twenties number technological 
changes had generated two broad sets dis- 
satisfactions: (a) the traditional family structure 
was inadequate its new economic environment, 
and (b) implication, the labour services 
the operatives were performed more 
differentiated ways, the other functions the 
family would have differentiated well. 
The final ten hour day (1847) not only con- 
tinued limit the labour extremely small 
children, but also allowed the parents more time 
and energy build new family life outside 
the family walls. Hence met, through 
process differentiation, the problems posed 
the initial dissatisfactions several decades be- 
fore (pp. 302-303). 


Thus attacks the strongholds much 
working-class history. willingly concedes 


that worker attitudes were affected economic 
self-interest, but notes that this differed for 
different categories workers and different 
conjunctures events. Similarly, 
was both chronic and sporadic. urges that 
strains upon the family system (as children 
were drawn into the “free” labor market) 
account for the intensity agitation those 
branches industry that were not rela- 
tively miserable and which physical con- 
ditions employment had vastly improved. 
Smelser very much concerned about the 
relation between “theory” and empirical in- 
quiry. some passages seems assume, 
economists once widely did, that conceptual 
schemes can inquiry. seems 
that much what has done closer 
the analytical method associated, the field 
economic change, with Schumpeter. 
has employed his model delimit subject- 
matter, determine relevance, prompt 
systematic comparative inquiry, and sug- 
gest plausible hypotheses “causal” sort. 
For sociological theory general, well 
for disciples Talcott Parsons, this book 
welcome demonstration that the latter’s sys- 
tem does not inhibit the serious study 
social change, and indeed change which 
conflict the very core the problem. 
LELAND JENKS 
Wellesley College 


The Population the United States. Don- 
ALD Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. 
xix, 873 pp. $17.50. 


This unique book one America’s 
leading demographers. issued out the 
author’s plan, some ten years ago, expand 
and bring date the Thompson-Whelpton 
classic, Population Trends the United States, 
but put much greater stress inter-area 
diversity. The shape the projected volume 
underwent change, however, with two objec- 
tives becoming paramount: (1) interpret 
the population changes the 1950s, under- 
taking made possible the continuing picture 
provided census surveys and estimates; and 
(2) summarize available knowledge about 
various demographic changes and trends and 
synthesize pertinent research scholars. the 
preparation the volume, Dr. Bogue had ex- 
tensive assistance from experts associated with 
the Bureau the Census and other agencies. 
The informative Chapter 12, fertility, has 
been contributed Grabill, the 
Bureau. The book rich quantitative ma- 
terial; each chapter studded with tabular and 
graphic matter, and 67-page appendix 
tables included. The index quite usable. 
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The organization and presentation the ma- 
terials composing the chapters permit one 
make quick and effective use the contents. 

The contents the book are best suggested 
indication its chapter composition. 
Part comprises one chapter the size and 
growth the population and four its dis- 
tribution within and among areas. Part in- 
cludes chapters: one each age, sex, and 
color-nativity-race composition; one each 
mortality, fertility, marriage, and household 
(or family) status; one each education, un- 
employment, income, labor force, occupational 
composition, and industrial composition; and 
two internal migration. Part III includes 
six chapters, one each institutional popula- 
tion, illness, religious affiliation, housing, Alaska 
and Hawaii, and future population. While 
these chapters vary considerably size and 
intensity treatment, part because avail- 
able data vary quantity and quality, the 
reader can get quite representative impres- 
sion the relevant state affairs from the 
data presented, and likely stimu- 
lated further inquiry some the con- 
clusions and inferences set down. 

sum, the book has most the attributes 
the sort work every social scientist (in- 
cluding the historian) wants his library. 
should greatly facilitate teaching and research, 
especially schools short original and re- 
lated resources. 

impression the author’s method 
handling the materials may had from 
close-up several his chapters, since the 
diversity the book’s content makes generali- 
zation difficult. Most Chapter dealing 
with size and growth has with the past 
years the present century, though one 
table runs back 1790 and two others permit 
international comparisons. number propo- 
sitions descriptive America’s demographic 
history are set down. the last chapter, deal- 
ing with the future, attempt made in- 
dicate what the composition the American 
population will years from now, and 
several international comparisons are attempted. 
Bogue critical the unwarrantedly opti- 
mistic interpretations that are sometimes put 
upon prospective population growth, and points 
the variability which fertility subject, 
particularly when believed that economic 
events are taking turn for the worse. 

consider other chapters. Major emphasis 
the chapter marriage changes tak- 
ing place the past two decades; data age 
marriage, remarriage, divorce, etc., together 
with socio-economic correlates marital status, 
are presented. the chapter household 
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status, virtually all differences household 
status are summarized, together with family 
characteristics, and indications are given 
topics worthy independent study. the 
chapter occupational composition, major 
occupational changes since 1820 are sum- 
marized; occupations are classified terms 
rate growth since 1900 and, more inten- 
sively, since 1940; and variation occupation 
associated with variation income, race, 
nativity, etc.; pages tabular matter 
1950 are appended this chapter. the 
next chapter changes industrial composi- 
tion, together with pertinent socio-economic 
correlates, are summarized. short, each 
these chapters many others the reader 
may find fairly detailed account recent 
trends and some their socio-economic cor- 
relates. 
SPENGLER 
Duke University 


Rural Migration. SOCIETY 
For Papers and Discus- 
sions the First Congress The Society, 
22-28 September 1958. Bonn: Privately pub- 
lished, 1959. 457 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Dissertation aus und Agrarsozi- 
ologie. (1945-1957). Edited for ForscHUNGs- 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR AGRARPOLITIK UND AGRAR- 
Kurzausziige, Vol. Bonn: Von 
der Forschungsgesellschaft, 1959. xiv, 309 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

This first volume presents the proceedings 
the First European Congress Rural Soci- 
ology held Louvain/Brussels 1958. con- 
tains unedited papers and commentaries de- 
livered during the week-long Congress the 
general theme “Rural Migration.” Papers and 
commentaries appear either French, English, 
German. 

The area rural migration was sub-divided 
into six themes, namely, “Rural Demography,” 
“Movement Agricultural Population,” “Mi- 
gration Agricultural People Overseas 
Countries,” “Journey Work,” “Urban Over- 
and “Problems Migration New 
Europe.” Hofstee, President the 
Society, presents foreword and 
Secretary, summarizes the contributions the 
Congress. 

While the papers are not all high caliber, 
the important observation that the field 
rural sociology coming age, especially 
the western and northern European countries. 
This volume provides ample notice that Euro- 
pean rural sociologists will heard from, for 
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there much evidence sociological talent 
and willingness confront the most sig- 
nificant sociological problems. 

The second volume contains 200 abstracts 
from the field agricultural economics and 
rural sociology. Due the somewhat different 
disciplinary subdivisions existing within the 
German academic system, many these ab- 
stracts this country would included under 
political science and agricultural law. 

The abstracts, the majority which are 
quite lengthy and detailed (including tables 
some instances), are arranged alphabetically 
the author’s last name and the title the 
dissertation. index containing key words 
from the dissertation titles provided the 
end the volume. 

Topics treated include, among others, such 
variables milk production, land costs, mech- 
anization, Landflucht, parity prices, irrigation, 
dairying, consumer unions, and many more. 

The majority the abstracts deal with rural 
economic problems indigenous Western Ger- 
many. There are, however, few dissertations 
listed which deal with American rural socio- 
logical problems. may interest some 
students the social sciences appraise 
American social condition through the eyes and 
the viewpoint German social scientist. 

Thus the rather small number abstracts 


contained this volume plus the relatively 
small number primarily rural sociological 
abstracts make this volume only limited use 
the rural sociologist. 
ALLEN BEEGLE and 
ScHULZE 
Michigan State University 


Modern Science and the Human 
the Conservation Foundation. New York: 
John Wiley Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1959. xiii, 263 pp. $5.95. 


This book analyzes the social aspects and 
implications recent and foreseeable discov- 
eries the physiological control fertility, 
more particularly the so-called birth control 
pill. The importance such study ob- 
vious. 

Meier begins with brief re-statement 
the population problem currently confronting 
the lesser-developed nations and then discusses, 
somewhat abstract way, the need for 
studying—in advance—the social consequences 
likely follow from application the new 
techniques. Two illustrations 
the population problem are presented 
some detail—Puerto Rico and the Indian Ocean 
Island Mauritius—and, generalizing from 


these cases, the author observes, “We cannot 
optimistic and honest the same time” 
(p. 63). 

The impact fertility trends develop- 
mental planning the lesser-developed areas 
treated, using India specific example, 
and drawing the recent work Coale and 
Hoover. Meier suggests that Coale and Hoover 
not allow for the cost the fertility- 
reducing program their economic develop- 
ment plan and points out that this cost 
high per cent the increment 
the national income then the growth income 
per consumer reduced some ten per cent 
over thirty-year period. His own birth con- 
trol cost estimate about 300 rupees per birth 
prevented, and argues that cost much 
higher than this “birth control ceases 
outstanding bargain among investments and 
must compared very carefully against other 
opportunities that are available the develop- 
ing society” (p. 76). This point deserves fur- 
ther elaboration. 

the possibility oral contraceptives, 
Meier says, “it seems quite possible that more 
than one product will available within fifteen 
years. Because the varieties opportunities 
that are open for investigation, appears that 
some kinds success will almost certainly 
recorded within generation” (p. 123). 

the close the book, the author turns 
the broader and longer-range question 
fertility control for the entire world. Even 
moderate growth rates, the very long run, 
yield what calls “population saturation.” 
His answer more and better jobs for women, 
“increase the social position the infertile 
roles for women which are preferred minor 
fraction them homemaking and child 
bearing” (p. 186). Unfortunately, seems un- 
aware the present tendency for women 
combine jobs with child bearing, have their 
children the first several years marriage, 
see them through the pre-school ages, and then 
return the labor market ages thirty-five 
and over. This frequently true high 
status occupations (female academicians) 
low (file clerks), and argues against the 
efficacy Meier’s proposal. 

The overall tone the book optimistic. 
The author concludes that the 
specific solutions are not yet sight, va- 
riety them may developed over the next 
two decades through cooperative efforts among 
medical researchers, social scientists, adminis- 
trators and politicians” (p. 203), and suc- 
ceeds leaving the reader with this feeling, 
too. The best sections the book are those 
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dealing with the logical inter-relationships be- 
tween fertility and standards living (Chap- 
ter 4), the summary clinical evidence (Chap- 
ter and the speculations very long range 
prospects for fertility and its control (Chap- 
ter 9). The least successful sections are those 
discussing broad terms the social conse- 
quences scientific discovery: Chapter 
committee committees solve all social 
problems stemming from technological change; 
and Chapter the prospective spread the 
innovation, which disjointed and hard 
follow even though does contain much that 
interest. balance, the book deserves the 


attention anyone interested the prospects. 


for fertility control. Professor Meier 
congratulated for this contribution. 
Washington, 


The Survey Under Unusual Conditions: The 
Jamaica Human Fertility Investigation. 
Monograph No. 1959. Ithaca, Y.: The 
Society for Applied Anthropology, Cornell 
University, 1959. pp. $1.50, paper. 


This methodological report the 
Jamaican project which similar the Puerto 
Rican project that preceded it, and which con- 
sisted exploratory stage depth inter- 
viewing, area sample survey the island’s 
mated, lower-class women, and educational 
experiment. The project concentrated upon 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior with respect 
fertility control. 

The report contains excellent, detailed in- 
formation field problems, and 
viewer selection, training, and evaluation. The 
methodological checks built into the project 
establish confidence for the substantive results 
that have yet published. 

Some troublesome questions nevertheless re- 
main. For example, information sample 
size, callbacks, and refusal rate for the three 
stages the project are presented piecemeal 
not all. The low refusal rate for the survey 
interviews impressive, but little information 
given the initial canvass the selected 
areas, that can only wonder about the 
number eligible women who slipped through 
the canvassing net. 

Many other questions can raised because 
the compromises inevitably required ex- 
ecuting such difficult, large-scale project. 
complete copy the survey questionnaire 
would have been helpful.) For example, the 
justifications for “hit-and-run” survey, and 
for “pulling rank” some difficult respondents 
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order complete interviews, are not con- 
vincing. Despite this, have 
methodological report interest all survey 
researchers, and especially those working 
industrially underdeveloped areas. 

HyMAN 


Boston University 


Fundamentals Population Study. LYNN 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 
1960. xviii, 542 pp. $6.75. 

This textbook for undergraduate students 
designed provide first exposure de- 
mography. The orientation demographic 
descriptive more than analytical sense 
and largely independent comprehensive 
sociological economic theory. Such inde- 
pendence might regarded virtue 
many professional demographers, but will 
viewed limitation many instructors 
offering the introductory course population 
who may feel desirable have the text 
connect population with other areas their 
field. 

The coverage the text standard. Follow- 
ing two quite readable introductory chapters, 
the topics number and geographic distri- 
bution, composition (with separate chapters 
residence, color, age, sex, and marital, occu- 
pational, and educational status) the vital proc- 
esses, migration, and population growth are 
presented. 

There are some serious defects this text. 
The dispatching Malthus two paragraphs 
because the author’s feeling that the Mal- 
thusian controversy has preempted the time 
and energy demographers the detriment 
scientific progress seems bit perfunctory. 
The most serious problems appear two 
the chapters (particularly and 13) fer- 
tility. The chapter, the Rate 
Reproduction,” contains discussion all 
the cohort approach (only 
reference Whelpton’s work) any mention 
Ryder’s methodological contributions. The 
chapter differential fertility contains to- 
tally inadequate summary research class 
differences fertility, area particular 
interest the student sociology. The 
studies the author relies upon are mostly quite 
dated. contrast these chapters fertility, 
those mortality and migration appear decid- 
edly superior, but this perception may simply 
reflect the reviewer’s particular interests. 

the final chapter the text, the 
growth population, the author takes the bold 
and praiseworthy position that population fore- 
casting presumptuous best, since re- 
quires forecasts the whole future course 
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social, economic, and political development. 
This position, sound may logically, 
does not contribute the student’s understand- 
ing how such forecasts are made demog- 
raphers who indulge. However, the elementary 
arithmetic and geometric techniques ex- 
trapolation are presented. 

the whole, this textbook disappointing, 
although its organization 
tistics, especially international data, superior. 
judgment, the ideal population text for 
sociology students should reflect more willing- 
ness indulge interpretive speculation treat- 
ing population both dependent and inde- 
pendent variable, some semblance con- 
sistent sociological frame reference, and 
fewer the routine comparisons demo- 
graphic characteristics among the states that 
Professor Smith demonstrate 
variability. 

CHARLES WESTOFF 

New York University 


Anatomy Metropolis: The Changing Dis- 
tribution People and Jobs Within the 
New York Metropolitan Region. 
Hoover and VERNON. With the 
assistance ABELSON, ALAN 
CAMPBELL, LERNER, Harvey 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xvi, 345 pp. $6.00. 


Made New York: Case Studies Metro- 
politan Manufacturing. Edited Max HALt. 
TAFSON, and Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. xv, 388 pp. 
$6.75. 


These two books are the first nine-vol- 
ume series focussed the New York Metro- 
politan Region, area encompassing coun- 
ties three states, and containing million 
people and nearly seven million jobs, where 
three-year interdisciplinary case study was 
undertaken the request the Regional 
Plan Association. 

The first volume provides general portrayal 
regional “anatomy,” internal structure. 
Areal structure stressed initially, and the 
broad zones: (1) the nucleus con- 
taining two-thirds the region’s jobs and half 
its population, where high- and low-income 
groups are over-represented; (2) the “inner 
familiar habitat the middle-class 
suburban commuter; (3) the “outer 
highly diverse zone low density development, 
possessing only loose ties the other zones, and 
containing most the remaining open space 
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the region. The organization the volume 
extremely simple: following 
chapter, Part deals with “The Jobs,” and 
final chapter assesses future prospects the 
three zones; the authors forecast absolute de- 
clines both population and jobs the core 
before 1985. 

The chapters distribution employment 
(Part II) accord major emphasis various re- 
quirements firms: space (in amount and 
kind), access other units, labor, and sensi- 
tivity taxes. this list suggests, the section 
the tradition classical “locational anal- 
ysis,” wherein the cost structure minutely 
examined, one input time, with emphasis 
intra- rather than inter-regional location. 

Manufacturing establishments possessing spe- 
cial characteristics also receive attention. The 
sensitive treatment 
ented” firms the best the literature, for the 
concept “external economies” (associated 
with the name Alfred Marshall) used 
identify the ties that bind remarkable bundle 
diverse activities the metropolis; these 
are “the economies that firm can obtain 
through the use facilities services ‘ex- 
ternal’ itself” (p. 49), and they largely ac- 
count for the continued “pull” exerted the 
region’s core. 

the same time, changes transportation 
technology have resulted “the unbinding 
some the activities the metropolis from 
the compulsions centrality” (p. 254). Here, 
Hoover and Vernon use the concept “the 
friction space” developed Robert 
Haig earlier study the same region, 
conducted under the same sponsorship. They 
show that some degree “decentralization” 
has occurred every line economic activity. 
each instance, however, clear that the 
decentralization has been highly selective, af- 
fecting only certain types establishment. 

Part III shows that the redistribution 
residential population has been equally selective. 
The chapters devoted population, fact, are 
more rewarding the sociologist than those 
the location economic activities, per se. 
Even here, however, the “economic” aspect 
critical, for such household characteristics 
income level, types job held, and age 
composition are revealed prime locational de- 
terminants. Access the workplace also 
given careful attention. Another strong point 
full-scale treatment housing. 

This book will probably much greater 
interest ecologists than other sociologists, 
but there are rewards here for all us. Stu- 
dents bureaucracy and industrial sociology, 
for example, should appreciate the clear treat- 
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ment structural differentiation the passages 
devoted the separation managerial and 
production functions. Indeed, anyone concerned 
with the changing urban scene—if only 
backdrop against which other phenomena may 
observed—should find much value here. 
The empirical data show very few “surprises,” 
but the authors can hardly held accountable 
for that fact. Perhaps actually know more 
than think know about the changing 
metropolis. 

The Hall volume consists case studies 
women’s and children’s apparel, printing and 
publishing, and electronics. These three studies 
are uniformly excellent quality. Using 
common format, each begins with compact 
historical account, and each little master- 
piece industrial history. There follows 
detailed examination the current situation 
facing each industry, with emphasis upon 
locational considerations, both inter- and 
Here the emphasis taxonomic, 
with each author developing subclassification 
along functional lines, stressing such matters 
the nature the final output, organization 
the production process, character and extent 
the market, and operating characteristics 
the firm (size, composition, and variability 
labor demand). Each study concludes with 
projection through 1985, keeping with the 
major goals the research project whole. 

Despite the excellence these case studies, 
feel that they will have relatively little in- 
terest for the general sociologist. Consequently, 
will simply point few the topics which 
specialists might like pursue. Helfgott’s de- 
tailed description the complexities busi- 
ness organization the garment industry has 
more than little offer the student 
bureaucracy and the industrial sociologist. 
Hund’s analysis the swiftly growing elec- 
tronics industry presents some really fascinat- 
ing insights into the reciprocal relationship be- 
tween technological and organizational change. 
Any sociologist interested sociological 
context invention and innovation should read 
Hund’s version the role RCA govern- 
ment-inspired patent pool and 
that the national government and private 
industry contemporary research and develop- 
ment. 

Gustafson’s study printing 
lishing even more relevant the sociologist, 
especially view the attention accorded the 
excellent Lipset-Trow-Coleman monograph 
Union Democracy, where the ITU has been 
singled out distinctive having demo- 
cratic system featuring two “parties” hotly con- 
testing for power. their portrayal com- 
petitive political situation, Gustafson adds 


interesting economic counterpart. About ten 
per cent ITU members are found the 
New York area, where wages and fringe benefits 
have been traditionally higher. Speaking the 
numerous attempts “to eliminate inter-regional 
wage competition (and competition within 
metropolitan areas) negotiation between em- 
ployers and unions,” Gustafson shows that both 
employers and union locals low-cost areas 
“saw their advantage maintaining rates below 
those the bigger metropolitan centers order 
continue the flow work” (pp. 205-206). 
Herein may lie potent source “grass-roots” 
ITU democracy. any case, the Gustafson 
study provides useful complement the 
should offer equal attractions those interested 
the structure and functions those “mass 
media” dealing the written word. 

must not fail mention the sheer read- 
ability these two volumes. Hall has con- 
tributed lucid 17-page summary the three 
case studies that model expository writ- 
ing, and the remaining authors are also 
commended for the coherent organization and 
stylistic grace that marks both volumes. 
pleasure read straightforward declarative 
sentence. Reading these two volumes makes one 
anticipate the appearance the others the 
series. main value will the provision 
models for similar studies single areas. 
Excellent they are, however, they point 
the absolute necessity for comparative research 
metropolitan communities. New York 
necessarily unique, but the extent its in- 
dividuality will never known until massive 
comparative research effort undertaken. 

Leo SCHNORE 

University Wisconsin 


Medicine and Anthropology: Lectures the 
Laity, No. Edited Iaco 
The New York Academy Medicine. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1959. 
165 pp. $3.00. 


Public Health and Social Science. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. 
pp. Kr. 12.50, paper. 


The two books under review are sympto- 
matic the gradual rapprochement between 
medicine and the behavioral sciences. The rap- 
prochement healthy trend, counteracting 
the constricting influence the doctrine 
the specific etiology disease which arose 
the late nineteenth century. While this doc- 
trine has produced spectacular achivement 
medicine, also has tended narrow the 
physician’s focus pathology and disease 
man, rather than the man with disease. 
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Medicine, Sigerist always insisted, social 
science par excellence; such should bene- 
fit from the work and the methods the 
social sciences. 

The two books reviewed here, particularly 
the second one, not, however, provide much 
that new exciting. Medicine and Anthro- 
pology consists six lectures the laity with 
introduction the editor, Iago Galdston. 
might expected, each author, well- 
known specialist his field, pursues his own 
line thinking within the general unifying 
framework his mandate. The six essays 
should read discrete statements rather 
than complementary pieces resulting from 
division labor among the authors. “Man, 
Magic and Medicine,” Paul Fejos takes 
the so-called primitive society, and examines 
the role magic that society, and par- 
ticularly its significance dealing with illness. 
Rather than dismissing “unscientific” 
practice, the author demonstrates its importance 
the non-scientific society, relates some 
our own superstitions, and assesses its value 
for contemporary medical practice. John 
Dodds, his essay, Humanist Looks 
the pleads for more humane be- 
havior the doctor’s handling the patient, 
reminding him that the patient more than 
body treated. Marson Bates, “The 
Ecology Health,” concerns himself with the 
environmental conditions favorable physical, 
spiritual, and mental health and examines certain 
important issues such the “unnatural” nature 
culture and the dilemma between the preser- 
vation the species and the preservation in- 
dividuality. F.S.C. Northrop, Men- 
talities and Medical Science,” thoughtfully 
examines the implication, for dif- 
ferences cultures and mentalities. The last 
part his essay fascinating discussion 
the implications our Western way life 
for our health, and particularly the impact 
this life our hearts, arteries, and mental 
health. Alexander Leighton’s central theme 
his “Mental Illness and Acculturation” that 
rapid acculturation has damaging effect 
mental health. Raymond Firth, his piece 
“Acculturation Relation Concepts Health 
and Disease,” puts special emphasis the 
social context illness and treatment non- 
literate societies. 

Public Health and Social Science sort 
handbook for public health workers en- 
able them use social science methods 
their work. consists mostly summary 
and commentary recently published works 
this area. The book, printed Denmark, 
unfortunately replete with grammatical and 
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spelling errors, and could use the services 
good editor. 
FIELD 
Harvard University 


Medicine and Society America 1660-1860. 
Harrison New York: 
New York University Press, 1960. viii, 182 
pp. $4.00. 

Today, one the most significant functions 
the state considered the protection 
and promotion the health and welfare its 
citizens. This function embodied public 
policy, and exercised through overall 
service structure involving personnel, legisla- 
tion, administrative organizations, 
tutions. Health services are intimate and 
intricate part the social organism, and such 
are involved political and social issues. The 
dynamic and changing character the com- 
munity makes essential that these issues 
seen perspective, that ask: How did 
arrive the situation which our- 
selves? This perspective can 
historical analysis, and here book 
makes significant contribution. 

The four chapters which the volume con- 
sists were first presented 1959 the Anson 
Phelps Lectures New York University. 
these sections, the author discusses turn 
the earliest beginnings medical profession 
what now the United States, the problems 
health and disease the period from 1660 
1820, medical theory and practice during 
the same period and, finally, the changes that 
began appear the society the early 
republic moved through period transi- 
tion during the forty years preceding the Civil 
War, and how the health institutions were 
affected consequence. 

Social life involves social control. social 
group requires that certain rules conduct 
observed. Shryock makes clear how far the idea 
social control that had been developed 
Britain regulate medical practitioners was 
lost the English colonies. This not sur- 
prising rural society where there were 
institutions provide standards. While the 
author refers the Spanish colonies, more 
detailed comparison would have been most en- 
lightening. 

What clear that the colonists who eventu- 
ally became Americans were working out native 
problems under indigenous conditions. But the 
United States was underdeveloped country, 
and like underdeveloped lands today looked 
abroad for ideas and experiences that might 
converted its own needs. the economy 
expanded and standards living rose, Ameri- 
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cans endeavored organize and develop pro- 
fessional guilds and standards, publications, 
hospitals, and schools. Yet these institutions 
turned out differently here, and these develop- 
ments would eventually exert profound in- 
fluence the health and the health institutions 
the American people. 

This book will interest and useful 
anyone concerned with the professions, health 
services, development institutions, and the 
transit culture and social organization. 
selected bibliography following each chapter, 
and comprehensive index add the utility 
the volume. 

ROSEN 

Columbia University 


Teaching Comprehensive Medical Care: Psy- 
chological Study Change Medical 
Education. KENNETH and 
Frep Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xxii, 642 pp. $10.00. 


This report experimental program 
fourth-year medicine begun 1953 the 
medical school the University Colorado 
(with support from The Commonwealth 
Fund), and the five years research which 
were undertaken evaluate it. 

Readers who work their way through the 
more than 600 pages text and table this 
volume will probably with mixed feelings. 
the positive side, the authors justly point 
out, both the teaching program and the evalu- 
ation study were pioneer efforts, and prodigious 
amounts time, energy, and hard thinking 
went into their development and execution. 
The research team devised some novel and in- 
genious instruments, such the Sound-Film 
Interview, which filmed interactions between 
physician and patient were shown stu- 
dents and used the basis for tests medi- 
cal knowledge, perceptiveness, and on; 
hoped that these will remembered 
when other research undertake simi- 
lar studies. Then, too, this volume represents 
heartening demonstration the fruitful col- 
laboration which can develop—and increasingly 
occurring—between social scientists and 
members the medical profession. 

But, balancing these obvious virtues are 
equally conspicuous shortcomings, especially 
those portions the book devoted the re- 
search program (some 500 the 600-odd 
pages). Primary among these the disparity 
between the weightiness the research think- 
ing and the inconclusiveness the data finally 
collected and presented here. After reading 
through series chapters outlining fairly 
complex psychological theory and following, 
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almost step step, the development compli- 
cated methods test that theory, discover 
that the relevant findings are based 13, 15, 
cases, and sometimes few eight 
nine. 

The small size medical school classes 
enduring frustration for all who have 
carried out investigations with medical stu- 
dents; the only way circumvent the problem 
continue the research until sufficiently 
large number cases has been accumulated. 
But, some the data Teaching Compre- 
hensive Medical Care indicate, this solution 
not without its own difficulties. Successive 
replications sometimes reveal inconsistencies 
and contradictions which have analyzed 
and explained. The authors rarely attempt this; 
usually they are content call attention the 
inconsistency, and then move the next 
result. (See, for example, Tables 17.13 and 
17.14, and the accompanying text.) This 
second important shortcoming the volume: 
there are findings galore, but few efforts 
interpret their meaning relate them sys- 
tematically one another. 

There are additional aspects the study 
with which one might quibble. questionable 
whether the students who took their course 
medicine outside the General Medical Clinic 
were adequate controls for the experimental 
groups, point which the authors themselves 
raise but then more less dismiss. un- 
fortunate that much the analysis 
based only the class 1956, for there were 
some uncooperative students this class who 
gave random answers the test instruments, 
and, for reasons which need not consider 
here, the experimental program which this 
class was exposed was quite different from that 
under which earlier classes had studied, and 
which following classes have been studying. 
The organization the research group into 
the Variables Section,” the “De- 
pendent Variables Section,” and the “Individual 
Differences Section,” each working independ- 


and with little apparent reference the 


activities the other sections, uncon- 
vincing notion team research. 

Despite these shortcomings, due more over- 
ambition than lack it, everyone concerned 
with medical education will want read 
Teaching Comprehensive Medical Care. Social 
scientists will learn, perhaps with some sense 
unease, about the extraordinary self-con- 
sciousness medical educators feel—and mani- 
fest—in relation their teaching. And, al- 
though they will have more difficult time, 
medical educators will learn that casual im- 
pressions about the effects particular teach- 
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ing methods are not always borne out when 
objective study made. 
KENDALL 
Columbia University 


Nursing Service and Patient Care: Staffing 
NITE and CALLAHAN. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Community Studies, 1959. 
viii, 124 pp. price indicated, paper. 
nursing, many other “helping pro- 

fessions,” increased specialization, division 
labor, and professionalization lead tendency 
delegate the more routine, allegedly unskilled 
(and almost definition, menial) tasks sub- 
professionals semi-skilled personnel. The re- 
sult this division labor that bedside 
care, emotional support the patient, and even 
ordinary conversation become (by default) the 
function non-nursing personnel. And yet 
these elements are considerable importance 
for the well-being the patient and his re- 
covery. against the background this 
trend that this study posed the deceptively 
simple question: “Is there optimum number 
nursing hours care?” 

The research design involved two variables: 
hours nursing care available per patient and 
ratio graduate nurses personnel the 
floor. Three proportions nurses personnel 
and three groups hours per patient were 
used, giving nine experimental situations car- 
ried out four nursing units two hospitals. 
Some the findings are quite revealing. For 
example, professionalism for the recently gradu- 
ated nurses defined terms highly techni- 
cal skills and administrative, educational, and 
supervisory activities, that when more staff 
nurses were introduced the floors most 
them chose other things than spend more 
time with patients. Interestingly enough, when 
extra time per patient was made available, rest- 
lessness, boredom, and fatigue increased; con- 
versely, decrease personnel seemed in- 
crease the challenge the nurses—though they 
might tired the end the day, they were 
morally satisfied. But perhaps more important 
was the finding that nurses see their duty 
series tasks accomplished, with the 
result that “by viewing work segments, the 
The ideal experimental situation was one where 
the ratio nurses total floor personnel was 
low but the time per patient was high; situa- 
tion where both ratio and time were low was 
considered rushed. The authors also point out 
that categorical answer their question 
the optimum nursing hours cannot given, but 
must evaluated against whole series 


interrelated factors the nursing and hospital 
situation. This study that might well 
worthwhile replicating with larger sample 
nurses, institutions, and patients. 


Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods and 
Problems. No. the Research Training 
Series. Published for the National Training 
Laboratories. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xxvii, 355 pp. $6.00. 


The National Training Laboratories, sub- 
division the National Education Association, 
have their special focus the “group dynamics” 
scientists the training practitioners and 
the conduct “work conferences.” 

This book summarizes and assesses project 
undertaken the NTL behalf the Na- 
tional Institute Mental Health “to improve 
the quality research mental health and 
stimulate further research the project 
developed basically around the question how 
improve the ‘scientific study the relation 
between social phenomena and mental health.” 

the many ways this task could ap- 
proached, the one here chosen was organize 
five conferences people concerned with 
team research discuss “behind the scenes 
aspects research operations.” Dr. Luszki 
analyzed the conference records produce 
book that covers, albeit sketchily many 
points, large number topics: Characteristics 
the Disciplines the Research Setting; 
Some Crucial Emergent Issues 
ciplinary Collaboration; Patterns Collabora- 
ton; Planning and Carrying Out Interdis- 
ciplinary Project; Administrative Aspects; and 
forth. 

one would expect, more attention paid 
the how-to-do-it aspect team research than 
the basic intellectual issues that confront 
the social researcher, whether the 
ness” bent monastic. profit from the 
text skillfully organized and presented 
Dr. Luszki, the reader must tolerant the 
essential focus the research group rather than 
substantive issues. 

Intrinsic the approach also high degree 
self-awareness the NTL research group 
itself its “meta-methodology” studying 
other research groups. Thus, “strategy” had 
developed the NTL researchers pre- 
vent higher-status participants the confer- 
ence from monopolizing the meetings, and 
create atmosphere which the assembled 
researchers “would free talk about their 
problems and mistakes well their suc- 
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The volume contains, for the permanent 
record, many astute observations the inter- 
play between the socio-psychological setting 
group research and the difficulties maintain- 
ing morale and productivity within it. com- 
prehensive bibliography interdisciplinary re- 
search included, which sociologists diverse 
interests should find useful. 

The conclusions are not all one-sided 
favor team research. “It not panacea; 
neither fad.” The bureaucraticization 
the large research project tends stifle origi- 
nality—an effect often noticed the physical 
sciences well. There, important “break- 
throughs” are rarely, ever, the product 
collective concentration. Ample room the 
top exists for the single creative mind that not 
only absorbs the output others but also has 
the special talent for unique syntbesis and 
imaginative interpretation. 

While the reviewer would not criticize this 
volume for its omissions, would suggest that 
it, turn, offers intriguing raw material 
the sociologist knowledge, for reflects 
trend social science toward the simultaneous 
study the self engaged the pursuit extra- 
self knowledge. The problems organized re- 
search, rampant Big Money—Big 
Science, are upon many fields social in- 
quiry. When viewed from the vantage point 
year 2066, will this have been good thing? 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Monica, California 


Interprofessional Training Goals for Technical 
Assistance Personnel Abroad. THE Coun- 
Interprofessional Conference Training 
Personnel for Overseas Service, Ithaca, 
New York, June 1959. Sponsored Cornell 
University and The Council. Prepared 
SANDERS. New York: The Council, 
1959. xi, 198 pp. paper. 


This more valuable publication than its 
size and format might indicate. Although 
presented straightforward fashion the re- 
port five-day conference with thirty par- 
ticipants representing five professional fields 
(agriculture, education, public health, social 
welfare, and public administration) more 
than that. 

Five background papers were prepared ad- 
vance the conference and served 
for discussion: “Toward Theory Systemic 
Social Change,” Charles Loomis, 
relationships among Agricultural Development, 
Social Organization, and Personal Attitudes and 
Values,” Mosher, “Education and So- 


cial Change,” Willard Beatty, “Public 
Health and Social Change,” John Hanlon, 
and “Social Welfare, Social Work, and Social 
Change,” Helen Wright. The sociological 
framework, conceptual scheme, and theoretical 
orientation presented the paper Charles 
Loomis are especially helpful interpreting 
and evaluating the other papers and chapters 
this volume. Each the other papers 
equal value but some are more equal than 
others. Those who believe that necessary 
travel halfway around the world comprehend 
the problems underdeveloped peoples and 
who are interested conducting research 
induced change, will find Willard Beatty’s 
article considerable interest. The basic propo- 
sitions that must tested, are success- 
fully plan for social and economic develop- 
ment, may just readily tested relatively 
underveloped areas the United States. 
Beatty’s account the Navajo-Hopi Long 
Range Rehabilitation Program case point. 

Space prevents detailed comment each 
contribution. One cannot escape the fact that 
the social workers would like get the 
technical assistance bandwagon. The reviewer 
doubts that welfare workers are needed under- 
developed countries, are desirable additions, 
all respects, underdeveloped countries 
early stages their development. There are 
grave doubts whether not developing 
country can afford too concerned with 
social welfare before has come over the 
production hump. the theoretical viewpoint 
the American social worker psychiatric 
rather than sociological, one would even 
more skeptical the wisdom trading poor 
country’s scarce capital for welfare services, 
for that matter wealthy country’s capital. 

Irwin Sanders has done highly creditable 
job presenting interpretive report the 
lively discussions that centered around each 
these provocative papers. This publication 
should useful professionals and nonpro- 
fessionals involved action-oriented programs 
and academicians concerned with the social 
problems underdeveloped areas. 

SHANNON 
University Wisconsin 


People, Jobs and Economic Development: 
Case History Puerto Rico Supplemented 
Jarre. Report the Bureau Applied 
Social Research Columbia University. 
Foreword Stewart. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1959. xix, 381 pp. $6.00. 


This work represents effort come 
grips with and define the basic problems 
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economic development largely terms 
demographic data, based principally upon the 
Puerto Rican experience during the last ten 
fifteen years. Granting the limitations 
these two self-imposed boundaries, Jaffe has 
accomplished remarkable tour force which 
merits close study and thoughtful appreciation. 

the author repeatedly pains point 
out, Puerto Rico special case economic 
development—in mind laboratory for dis- 
crete techniques rather than pilot plant for 
the solution national problems. such 
its illustrative value may limited; yet the 
added documentation for Mexico and brief ref- 
erences India, the Soviet Union, and other 
areas enable the author draw many useful 
parallels and generalize. The picture which 
emerges one uneven sectoral development, 
persistent underemployment agriculture and 
services, and general shortfall the pro- 
vision new employment the face rapidly 
growing populations. Thus, total production 
may increase rapidly over time, but produc- 
tivity per worker may remain almost stationary 
—or increases, the benefits may con- 
centrated few sectors and the problems 
unemployment and underemployment may 
not relieved. 

This depressing picture developed deftly 
and clearly with multiplicity tables re- 
flecting the Puerto Rican experience. Much 
the useful survey data was developed the 
suggestion and under the guidance the 
author consultant the Commonwealth 
Puerto Rico, and demonstrates sure 
familiarity not only with demographic and 
labor force statistics, but also with wealth 
economic information. 

Given the special situation Puerto Rico, 
which now has stationary population owing 
outmigration, Jaffe’s conclusions have 
inevitable Malthusian cast. suggests that 
without arrested growth population most 
countries will have difficulty maintaining 
present levels living, let alone overtaking 
the more advanced. nations through sustained 
development over many decades. The history 
the post-war era seems bear out his judg- 
ments general terms: first, exclude 
areas which enormous social 
efforts have been made speed the accumu- 
lation capital and the conversion the 
economy, and second even these areas 
overlook the persistence underemploy- 
ment agriculture and the lag modernizing 
this sector the economy. 

unfortunate, however, that the “model” 
which Jaffe employs highly restricted 
its economic content. Rates capital accumu- 


lation and capital-output ratios, for instance, 
which would essential any economic 
model, are here mentioned mainly impli- 
cation. implies that there are limits the 
rate which capital can accumulated, and 
even more the rate which can put 
work; and hence there limit the rate 
which the productivity economy can 
advance for any given rate population in- 
crease. This leads the core problems 
development, which must attacked from 
least three directions: politics, technology, 
and people. While Jaffe’s focus perhaps too 
one-sidedly the last these, also likely 
that the statesmen and the economists have 
too much neglected favor the first two. 
Harris 
University Pennsylvania 


Tropical Childhood: Cultural Transmission and 
Learning Rural Puerto Rican Village. 
Lanpy. Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1959. xii, 291 pp. 
$6.00. 


How does the relatively undifferentiated, 
amorphous, and plastic neonate become trans- 
formed into adult who worships particular 
God, believes only some virtues, and insists 
very particular definition the good life? 
This general question the form and content 
socialization and enculturation receiving 
increasing attention from both sociologists and 
anthropologists, and with good reason. 
come understand how the child led 
value and reject, brave timid, help 
hinder others, give himself with- 
hold, also come understand how humans 
are molded fit into social institutions, how 
cultural roles are learned, how pride and shame 
come focused their culturally par- 
ticular ways. these social and cultural proc- 
esses are studied within the framework 
acceptable comparative categories, accumu- 
late the material necessary for broad gen- 
eralizations regarding society, culture, and 
personality. 

This book fits within just such framework. 
learn the first several chapters about 
the cultural and social context life the 
Valle Cana Puerto Rico. The creation 
family through marriage and procreation then 
analyzed. The bringing the child becomes 
the next focus attention. Finally, the typical 
young person allowed come age. Once 
these materials are presented, Landy compares 
child training Valle Cana with New Eng- 
land: rather stark and illuminating contrast. 

will surely interest sociologists 
that methods research ordinarily disdained 
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cultural anthropologists are employed with 
some considerable skill here, and are combined 
with more traditional anthropological material 
the numbers persons studied are small, and 
the percentages thus calculated could de- 
ceiving. But they are never used this way. 
Instead, get more comprehensive and in- 
deed more intensive view important mat- 
ters result the combined methods. 
this regard, particular mention must made 
such materials are found Table (p. 
132), where Landy enumerates the kinds 
direct implied threats withdrawal love 
that are used fathers and mothers, and the 
relative frequency each. 

Mention must also made the fact that 
Landy not averse informing his investiga- 
tion with certain useful concepts derived from 
ego psychology. The range his conceptual 
tools indicated the following closing 


The anxieties which attend child training the 
areas toileting, cleanliness, and sex may also 
undergo changes the lower-class Valle-canese 
family approaches way life that, while still 
uniquely Puerto Rican synthesis, approximates 
the configuration the middle-class continental 
family. Related well these intertwined 
areas socialization and behavior will the 
probably enhanced status the woman and the 
ideas surrounding her position and roles. 


The author, and the University Puerto 
Rico, and the Social Science Research Center 
that University deserve our appreciation for 
contributing provide this high level study 
child training, framed comparative terms, 
that can move more quickly and more 
surely the development adequate social 
science. 


MELVIN 


Princeton University 


The Influence Non-Govermental Groups 
CoHEN. Foreword Max 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959. iii, 
pp. Fifty cents, paper. 


Hero. Foreword Max MILLIKAN. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959. iii, 
165 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Opinion Leaders American Communities. 
MILLIKAN. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1959. iii, pp. $1.00, paper. 

These are three slim volumes six-part 
study whose aim survey and organize ex- 
isting knowledge public participation 
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international affairs. They are concerned with 
assembling and commenting 
materials all fields that have something 
say about what kinds people and what groups 
are interested international affairs, are in- 
formed and analytical their approach, and 
actually something about it. They assess 
community power structure studies, material 
communications, and interest groups 
effort see what brings about interest con- 
cern and how interest and information may 
communicated changed different groups. 
Mr. Cohen’s little study has the most specific 
concern the three that attempts, through 
survey the literature, see what known 
about actual pressure group influence foreign 
policy (and his conclusion, incidentally, that 
not too much really is: most studies, with few 
exceptions, have concentrated foreign policy 
stands taken groups, not what effects 
these groups have had). 

Such studies these have importance far 
beyond their modest aims and size. Much 
the recent literature comparing current inter- 
national politics that the 
century lays stress the rise niass politics 
and the resultant foreign 
policy, which presumably makes for rigidity and 
resultant inability achieve the kind 
diplomatic compromise which characterized 
earlier time. This, course, contrast 
optimistic writings the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries those who believed that the 
spread republican institutions, with mass in- 
fluence foreign policy, would produce peace, 
since “the would know that their in- 
terest lay avoiding war. 

One consequence mass politics has been 
the growth organizations that are not specific 
interest groups but that attempt improve and 
widen public discussion international affairs: 
the World Peace Foundation, Foreign Policy 
Association, League Women Voters, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, and 
forth. These volumes public participation 
are the result the conviction group 
people working this field that they ought 
know more about what they were doing and why. 
this the “world affairs educators” are emulat- 
ing the advertisers who have seized upon the 
social sciences tell them more about their 
market and how concentrate their efforts 
most effectively. 

There wealth material these books 
for those who would like improve the work 
non-governmental educational groups, and 
for teachers and students interested inter- 
national affairs. Well organized, suggestive 
areas that need more research, and suggesting 
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hypotheses drawn from behavioral studies 
other areas, their only real fault the mechan- 
ical one placing the rich footnotes the 
back—a particular nuisance surveys this 
type. But apart from this minor consideration, 
coin phrase, they fill gap. 
RoBERTSON 
Smith College 


Elements Vital Statistics. BERNARD 
BENJAMIN. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1960. 352 pp. $10.00. 


This book started revision News- 
holme’s Elements Vital Statistics but 
emerged new text. Yet the similarity goes 
beyond the common title. Although the content 
and organization are new and the statistical 
data are current can reasonably ex- 
pected, the general approach and manner 
presentation follow those Newsholme, who 
viewed statistics the same way the early 
statisticians the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, namely, the quantitative descrip- 
tion the day-to-day problems the body 
politic. 

Presenting narrative account the sources 
officer public welfare administrator, Ben- 
jamin starts describing the traditional vital 
and demographic statistical data—those derived 
from the census population and the regis- 
tration births, deaths, and marriages. This 
followed discussion measures and trends 
fertility and mortality, including chapter 
life tables. Unfortunately, doubtful 
whether person who unfamiliar with the 
concepts underlying life table will have 
better understanding after reading that chapter. 
The preface states that the book “is intended 
for those not equipped for higher mathematical 
investigations”; however, the notation and 
formulae used connection with life tables 
are unlikely comprehensible such 
persons. 

Nearly two-thirds the book devoted 
discussion morbidity. This section starts 
with brief chapter, mislabled “The Measure- 
ment which leaves the reader 
the progress that has been made solving 
them. About one-third the total space al- 
located morbidity taken with ac- 
count the statistics infectious diseases and 
tuberculosis. This would have been appropriate 
when Newsholme’s first edition appeared 
1889, but seems inappropriate 1960 find 
more space given these two topics than 
Industrial and General Incapacity, Hospital 
Statistics, Cancer Statistics, Mental Health 


Statistics, and General Practitioner Statistics 
combined. The book closes with brief, well- 
written chapter field studies. 

finished reading this book with feeling 
disappointment. Perhaps expected too much, 
for the author well-trained competent 
statistician with extensive experience the 
collection and analysis medical, public health, 
and demographic statistics. The contents are 
definitely limited time and space. The book 
primarily interest the British reader, 
which would not reasonable criticism 
were not for the effort give international 
scope sporadic references conditions 
other countries, especially the United States. 

The present-day health officer needs under- 
stand the sources and uses statistical data, 
the definition and meaning the statistical con- 
cepts, measures, and indices used public 
health practice, the difficulties developing re- 
liable and valid measures the efficacy pub- 
lic health programs, and the ways statistics 
can used day-to-day operations. doubt 
that will obtain this understanding from 
reading this book. 

Dorn 

National Institutes Health 


York: Henry Holt Co. (Holt-Dryden 
Book), 1960. vii, pp. $1.25, paper. 


Bunyoro: African Kingdom. 
New York: Henry Holt Co. 
(Holt-Dryden Book), 1960. ix, pp. $1.25, 
paper. 

Hart and New York: 
Henry Holt Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 
1960. ix, 118 pp. $1.25, paper. 


The Cheyennes: Indians the Great Plains. 
Holt Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 1960. vii, 
103 pp. $1.25, paper. 

Lewis. New York: Henry Holt Co. (Holt- 
Dryden Book), 1960. viii, 104 pp. $1.25, 
paper. 

Modern book publishers are extending the 
production paperback books from murder 
mysteries into progressively more academic 
and recondite subjects—at progressively higher 
prices, sure, but still welcome 
trend. The publication the books under re- 
view now makes possible for students and 
laymen own first-hand accounts five primi- 
tive and peasant societies, whereas earlier such 
source materials were either expensive 
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(mostly) unavailable except major ‘libraries. 
These “case studies” are useful, too, not only 
because they are much cheaper than the usual 
ethnological monograph, but also because they 
have been written especially for this series, 
which envisages readership composed non- 
professionals. Hence, they are all much more 
readable than the monographs which ordinarily 
are laden with esoteric detail. 

Each book stands alone, interest its 
own right, and can purchased separately. 
apparent, however, that the series has 
aims its own. The five books together pro- 
vide ethnoligical “scatter;” that is, the 
student benefits studying cultures which are 
distinct from one another types and are also 
widely separated geographically. 

Despite the diversity represented, however, 
the series does not lend itself well cross- 
cultural comparisons nor does elicit generali- 
zations. The aim the series not provide 
comparative materials, but instead each work 
written around its own independent theme 
focus—each distinctive “case.” There 
space here mention briefly the themes, but 
not evaluate. Fortunately, each author 
foremost authority the peoples discussed. 

Barnett’s contribution, suggested its 
title, presents Palauan culture behavioral 
episodes and terms the experiences and 
feelings particular persons. therefore gives 
the reader feeling for the functioning culture 
that seems more “real” well more in- 
teresting than the usual monographic writing. 
Beattie’s account Bunyoro focused the 
past history this African kingdom this 
related its present (and rapidly changing) 
condition. Hart and Pilling are able contrast 
the Tiwi two stages modern acculturative 
change. Hart studied them 1928-1929 and 
Pilling 1953-1954, making for unusual col- 
laborative account Australian aborigines who 
are, any case, always interest. Hoebel pre- 
sents the Cheyenne more standardized set 
ethnographic descriptive categories than 
those employed the other authors, and 
consequence the reader feels that rather 
fuller account the total culture, however 
boiled down; not focused some par- 
ticular problem interest. Lewis’ book, the 
other hand, puts the peasants Tepoztlan 
much broader and deeper context than any 
the others. sees them part Mexico, 
the New World, and Spain; also gives his- 
torical perspective from 
modern times, with particular consideration for 
the effects the striking technological changes 
recent years. should remark, finally, that 
however distinct from one another organiza- 
tion and focus, all the books succeed 
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various ways including the more essential 
descriptive data. 

informed that four more case studies 
will appear within year. they are good 
these should grateful indeed. The 
editors are congratulated for their imagi- 
nation originating and directing the enterprise. 

SERVICE 

University Michigan 


Rusembilan: Malay Fishing Village 
Southern Thialand. THomas FRASER, 
Jr. Ithaca, Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1960. xviii, 281 pp. $5.75. 


Malays are important minority group 
Thialand owing the historical accident 
earlier Thai expansionism. Numbering several 
hundred thousands, they now live rather un- 
happily under the control people who differ 
from them radically language, religion, and 
culture. This study coastal Malay village 
community the first its kind made 
Thailand. based first-hand material col- 
lected the author and his wife during most 
the year 1956. They presumably spoke Malay, 
but seem have worked largely with the help 
interpreter. After brief historical intro- 
duction, descriptions are given fishing and 
agricultural techniques and economics, the 
marketing system, the system local govern- 
ment, the organization family, household, and 
community. The religious life the community 
also examined terms contrast and in- 
terrelation between Muslim belief and practice 
and the indigenous spirit cults. The life cycle 
typical individuals The final 
chapters analyze the descriptive data presented 
the earlier part the work terms 
“cultural orientations,” with the aid 
highly simplified pattern” model. 
The discussion changes the community 
indicates the importance relations with 
nearby urban market, and economic development 
seems well under way. Socially and politically 
there appears more resistance change, 
especially since most the new forms come 
from the Thai “outgroup.” 

The description whole clear and gives 
very good, convincing picture such 
Malay community. The author seems have 
appreciated the structural outlines such 
village system and seen both the strength and 
the weaknesses its operation. particular, 
his examination the progress moderniza- 
tion the introduction motorboats tow 
the fishing vessels the fishing grounds 
illuminating illustration the way which 
technological development affected social 
factors. 
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some respects, however, the analysis 
the material thin. secure the coverage 
general community study, perhaps, the author 
has not developed some the main themes very 
far. chapter the economy the land 
points out that about three-quarters the 
households the village have their own rice 
fields and most the others rent share- 
crop other fields. The agricultural operations 
the villagers are described fairly system- 
atically, but the accompanying table seems 
that against the resident owners 175 
plots rice land covering about 155 acres, 
there were 150 non-resident owners with 200 
plots covering 140 acres. some refer- 
ence the working coconut plantations be- 
longing non-resident owners, but none all 
utilization the land the non-resident 
rice owners. seems most unlikely that rela- 
tions share-cropping and community 
participation were not affected the presence 
this large set non-resident ownership 
rights. Statements therefore about inheritance 
land resulting physical proximity the 
rice fields that reflects genealogical proximity, 
and about land owners calling upon their close 
kin help with agricultural work (p. 137) may 
well have been affected this situation. Dif- 
ferences kinship terminology (p. 126) are 
stated occur between the agricultural 
communities inland and the fishing communities 
the coast, and related differences 
the basic methods production. But 
not explained why this should since the 
large majority the village households practice 
agriculture well fishing, and spe- 
cifically stated (p. 137) that the context 
agricultural co-operation wide family relation- 
ships this village assume almost the same de- 
gree importance that found the purely 
agricultural villages inland. Again, interest 
paid loans from fellow villagers help 
land purchase, but the lender receives per 
cent the proceeds until the initial loan re- 
paid (p. 68). examination this apparent 
anomaly given the light the Muslim 
differentiation between profit-sharing and in- 
terest, nor the fact that about eight per cent 
paid bank loans brought into relation with 
these facts. Bibliography and section lan- 
guage are both useful, but oddly incomplete. 
The former omits not only Graham’s book 
Kelantan, but also Nelson Annandale’s 
articles the Patani Malays. The latter, 
elaborate phonological appendix, omits any 
reference the vowel aw, although this ap- 
pears great deal proper names the text. 

Despite this and some other deficiencies, how- 


ever, the book very useful contribution 
Malay studies general. 
RAYMOND FIRTH 
London School Economics Political 
Science 


Estudos Ciencias Politicas 
Sociais Vol. II. Lisbon: Ministerio 
Ultramar, Centro Estudos Politicos 
Sociaia, 1957. price indicated, paper. 


The introduction this collection papers 
issued the Overseas Ministry Portugal 
comes from the pen the former Portuguese 
Minister for Overseas Provinces. warning 
the damages trying detach Africa from 
Europe and pleading for the continued main- 
tenance power the metropolitan countries 
still left that continent, the tone would seem 
set not for genuine inquiry but for ra- 
tionalization colonialism—not the former 
starkly exploitative, space” (Leben- 
variety but assimilationist and 
civilisatrice nature. fact, the Portuguese 
contributions, all stemming from the 
Superior Estudos Ultramarinos Lisbon, 
constitute something apologia for 
Portugal’s overseas expansion. Fortunately, 
the greater portion the volume more 
impartial nature. 

The central and titular theme approached 
from two angles: (1) the development 
autonomy independence movements the 
colonial world, and specifically North Africa, 
the Spanish colonies, the dependent terri- 
tories the United States, Brazil, and the 
nineteenth century Australia and New Zea- 
land; and (2) political attitudes towards anti- 
colonialism, regarded some instances 
loaded term, the United States and the 
United Nations. The most valuable contribu- 
tions are those from two professors the 
University Algiers and one from Professor 
Henry Wells the University Pennsylvania. 
the first these, Professor Roussier 
treats colonization, fairly and without prejudice, 
historical and sociological phenomenon, 
with apprenticeship backward peoples its 
possible justification. very careful analysis 
the causes the drive for autonomy 
North Africa offered Professor 
Tourneau. From Professor Elkin the 
University Sydney comes interesting paper 
race relations the South Pacific. The 
attaché the Overseas Ministry the Nether- 
lands contributes (in French) article the 
political evolution that country’s former 
colonial territories. 
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many different sources lacks unity and the 
quality the contributions very uneven. 
The results are happier when the papers are pre- 
sented the native language the contributor. 


Smith College 


Social Change. Norpskoc. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. vii, 423 


pp. $7.50. 

For some time need has existed for 
modern textbook which presents basic socio- 
logical principles social change, and examines 
several specific areas change fundamental 
social institutions. Nordskog has attempted 
meet this need book which combines 
textual development the author with 
readings drawn from both modern and classical 
sources. 

Unfortunately the work falls short its 
goal. the first place, the author makes 
explicit attempt relate various principles 
social change one another appraise their 
relative importance. Thus, the student left 
make his own way through conflicting socio- 
logical points view, with theory guide 
him. 

the second place, while Nordskog takes 
explicit sociological stand, does take 
political one. Furthermore, states his political 
opinions they were sociological laws. For 
instance, writes, “If democracies tend be- 
come ‘welfare states’ emphasizing paternalism 
and political pressure, the people become sub- 
ject undemocratic form despotism.” 
Nordskog’s political position has also colored 
his choice readings, for presents David 
Lawrence’s article, Liberalism 
vs. Radical Liberalism,” were scholarly 
presentation basic ideologic controversy 
the United States. that article, Lawrence 
links belief laissez faire economic policies 
with social responsibility, honesty, civil rights, 
freedom, and other commendable attitudes and 
calls “conservative liberalism.” the other 
hand, links belief government ownership 
public utilities with. irresponsibility, bribery, 
censorship, and other threats good govern- 
ment, and calls that “radical liberalism.” 

Finally, the textual material overly concise. 
Much reads like lecture notes. For instance, 
Ogburn’s hypothesis cultural lag intro- 
duced, discussed, and criticised three short 
paragraphs, and the chapter ideas and 
ideologies, Nordskog devotes less than 200 
words Marx and Engles. The staccato, under- 
developed style the text surprising because 
two articles Nordskog included the read- 
ings, “Peace Revolutionary and 
“The Functions Federalism National and 


World Organizations,” are among 
written and most compelling the volume. 
Other outstanding readings are “Changing 
Techniques and Changing Mac- 
Iver and Page, “World Population Trends,” 
Phillip Hauser, “The Nature Culture,” 
Wilson Wallis, “How Culture Changes,” 
Murdock, discussions the idea prog- 
ress Bury, Clarence Case, Wilson Wal- 
lis, Will Durant, John Dewey, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, well “Creeds and Ideologies,” 
Bertrand Russell, and “Religion Source 
Creative Innovation,” Talcott Parsons. 
NorMAN WASHBURNE 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Social Credit Movement Alberta. 
Irvinc. Toronto: University 
Toronto Press, 1959. xi, 369 pp. $6.00. 


1935 the Canadian province Alberta 
became the first—and until 1952, when British 
Columbia repeated the feat, the 
collectivity the world elect party com- 
mitted and inspired Social Credit. 
some respects this was merely another expres- 
sion the wheat-belt radicalism which has 
traditionally recurred North America during 
periods economic distress. But the way that 
happened deserves examination. 

This attempted the study under re- 
view, which treats Social Credit social 
movement. The period scarcely 
three years the interest scattering in- 
dividuals Major Douglas’s esoteric 
monetary and political doctrines was converted 
into massive response culminating sweep 
almost per cent the seats the 
provincial legislature. Professor 
amines the transformation from 
religious and educational movement into disci- 
plined political machine terms three inter- 
related aspects: the appeal its “philosophy,” 
the role and personality its charismatic 
leader (William Aberhart), and the variety 
strategies and organizational mechanisms which 
evolved out the interplay between the 
leader and his devoted following. 

Altogether, this useful study, only be- 
cause presents mass descriptive material 
the dynamics particular movement and 
demonstration the continuities between 
Social Credit and the religious, political, and 
organizational frames Alberta’s past. But 
counts. Nowhere the impact the depres- 
sion documented any detail, and that 
extent the study located vacuum. 
unspecified number interviews, which pro- 
vide the data for almost third the text, 
pose different problem. collection un- 
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elaborated profiles secondary leaders and 
numerous illustrative quotations 
views with rank-and-file supporters are sub- 
stitute for systematic analysis for the use 
additional types available data. For example, 
the suggestive comments about the differential 
response monetary reform would have been 
considerably strengthened an_ ecological 
analysis the 1935 election returns. The lat- 
ter would probably also have qualified the im- 
pression given that the Social Credit victory 
was uniformly sweeping throughout 
province. 

The contribution the book political 
sociology is, above all, limited two ways. 
First, the conceptual apparatus seems 
exhausted Cantril’s “desire for meaning” 
and “ego-involvement.” Second, the absence 
explicitly-posed theoretica! questions and, even 
more, the failure view Social Credit Al- 
berta within some comparative framework, re- 
strict the more general relevance the study 
rather severely. However, view the 
paucity social research Canada, even 
single case study worthwhile contribution. 

MUNI FRUMHARTZ 

Carleton University 

Ottawa, Canada 


Errand Mercy: The Evangelical United 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina 
Press, 1960. 320 pp. $6.50. 


This book attempts trace nineteenth cen- 
tury English and American evangelical religion 
its roots examining the agencies which 
promoted the new religiosity that period, the 
means which they sought attain their 
ends, and the social circumstances against which 
they arose. big theme, and Professor 
Foster has clearly undertaken massive docu- 
mentary research—particularly into American 
source materials—for its examination and elu- 
cidation. 

Mr. Foster’s point departure regard 
evangelicalism conservative reaction 
the Enlightenment, stressing individual redemp- 
tion rather than institutional reform. sees 
its strength England summoned the 
Napoleonic threat abroad and the working-class 
threat home. Evangelical religion was 
ideology that supported prevailing social, eco- 
nomic, and political arrangements, and that 
went great lengths embrace all classes 
the community. times the author comes 
near reversal Helevy’s famous dictum; 
not only did evangelicalism fail save Eng- 
land from the French Revolution, but evangeli- 
calism itself was partly caused the French 
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Revolution. “By the end the Napoleonic 
Wars [the British] were operating propa- 
ganda machine marvellous efficiency 
nearly all the countries Europe, America, 
and, with remarkable intensity, home.” 
There are points which the self-consciousness 
the new movement appears little exag- 
gerated, and the use terms such “the 
evangelical united front,” “youth movement” 
(Sunday Schools!), and “agents highly skilled 
strengthens this impression. Despite all this 
and the discussion ideology and propaganda, 
Mr. Foster far from propounding any con- 
spiratorial theory the religious developments 
the period. 

The bulk the book concerned with the 
interdenominational efforts the Tract, Bible, 
Sunday School, and Home Missions societies 
the period; their methods sales promo- 
tion and distribution, both the U.K. and the 
U.S.; and particularly their assault the 
settlers the expanding frontier. There 
wealth historical fact, and not surpris- 
ing that there are. (with regard England 
any rate) one two inaccuracies. But 
more surprising that Mr. Foster attributes 
much Calvinism the orientation the 
English evangelicals. The breakdown inter- 
denominational evangelicalism—if breakdown 
the right word—is dealt with principally 
the American scene, and attributed grow- 
ing concern with evangelical influence gov- 
ernment and the schools, and the resurgence 
denominational rivalries between (and doc- 
trinal differences within) the various move- 
ments. The book makes distinct contribution 
our knowledge the spread Christianity 
the nineteenth century and provides inter- 
esting insights into the causes its evangeli- 


cal character. WILSON 


University Leeds 


Marriage and the American 
Toronto; New York: Dodd, 
Mead Co., 1960. xii, 491 pp. $5.50. 


Since this book written primarily 
text for the functional course marriage and 
the family, appropriate indicate how 
differs from the many other texts available. 
The most important difference the adop- 
tion two frames reference. The basic 
frame reference value—the democratic 
ideal American society. The ideal marriage 
one manifesting the democratic principles the 
dignity, freedom, and equality man, and 
which potentiality for the personal development 
each mate provided. terms this ideal, 
the mate relationship analyzed through var- 
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ious stages from random dating through the 
“empty nest” period. secondary frame 
reference introduced the outset for compara- 
tive purposes delineate briefly three main 
models for marriage the United States. These 
are: (1) the Judaic-Christian model, which 
more family oriented, that is, tending make 
the family rather than the individual the end 
(Protestantism less so); (2) the Romantic 
model, which idealizes passion and individual 
freedom, and which socially irresponsible; 
and (3) the Rationalistic model, which draws 
upon the findings social science guide the 
individual mate selection and marriage ad- 
justment. 

While like his predecessors the functional 
text field, Martinson follows the family cycle, 
his emphasis upon the usual topics differs. 
devotes more space analysis the mean- 
ing love and the problem romance versus 
reason. While believes the research findings 
the “prediction test” approach should 
given careful attention, insists that love 
the only valid basis for marriage the demo- 
cratic society. “The decline the role 
romantic love can viewed approvingly 
only the decline the excesses romantic 
love and infatuation, not love 
the treatment marriage adjustment, the 
usual fragmenting this topic into social, sex- 
ual, religious, economic adjustment foregone 
order make more intensive analysis 
the marriage relationship whole. While 
there one chapter sex expression and 
very brief appendix chapter family finances, 
apparently added afterthought, four 
chapters are used analyze the marriage rela- 
tionship general. Here Martinson presents 
intensive and original treatment. 

This book which the personality 
the author shines through. With the maturity 
years study, teaching, and counselling, 
Martinson writes his own story marriage. 
This not say that departs any strik- 
ing way from the “companionship” marriage 
tradition the American family sociologists. 
Nor suggest that ignores the research 
others. does, however, cite research 
quite selectively fits with his own presenta- 
tion. What this reviewer does wish convey 
unusually interesting, wise, and empathetic 
person who writes with confidence his own 
understanding marriage. 

The book somewhat shorter con- 
tent than the number pages would suggest, 
and possibly some the limitations the book 
flow from its brevity. The limitations are more 

omission than commission. While stress- 
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ing values and norms, little attention paid 
sociai conditions impinging upon the marriage 
from the outside, for example, the implications 
the increasing frequency the wife’s role 
outside worker, the impact status 
aspirations upon dating and marriage. One 
paragraph seems insufficient for dealing with 
exploitative dating and its implications for 
later marriage adjustment. Teachers who pre- 
fer more critical analysis the marriage field 
may find the book inadequate, particularly 
coping with the more sophisticated student. 
the other hand, since there minimum 
technical vocabulary, and the style lucid, 
the book can highly recommended young 
people outside well inside college. 
MARDEN 
Rutgers, The State University 


In-Service Training and Reduced Workloads: 
fare. THomas and Donna 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 130 pp. $2.50. 


in-service training and reduced workloads 
contribute more effective non-financial serv- 
ices ADC (Aid for Dependent Children) re- 
cipients? Through series imaginatively 
designed, carefully controlled, and cautiously in- 
terpreted experiments conducted the Uni- 
versity Michigan cooperation with the 
Michigan Department Welfare, the authors 
produced two related findings: (1) reduction 
workloads makes possible marked increase 
frequency interviews between the welfare 
worker and the ADC recipient, and (2) this 
heightened frequency contact positively 
correlated with significant improvement 
family functioning. The authors are frank 
attributing improvement more realistic work 
assignments which gave the welfare workers 
time what they already knew should 
done” rather than any appreciable gains 
the worker’s technical competence brought 
about the special training program. 

While more precise measurement instruments 
were used testing the training variable (in- 
cluding evaluation worker performance 
role play with professional actress) than 
appraising the family functioning variable, 
the study convincingly realistic pointing 
out that limited in-service training can yield 
only limited results. number highly useful 
and well-documented findings emerge: (1) the 
quality personnel overshadows the reduction 
hancing worker ability and 
formance; (2) easier bring about change 
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“knowledge and intellectual skill 
values, attitudes and (3) significant 
changes actual casework performance not 
magically materialize from short-cut training 
program. 

This monograph clear, concise, and highly 
readable, though there are few spots where 
the authors might have added additional inter- 
pretive comment. For example, one comparison 
group (p. 78) not exposed training 
significant reduction workload shows high, 
but unexplained positive change score rela- 
tion the families served. One puzzled 
note that while welfare department supervisors 
trained the project staff scored low tests 
what they had learned, the workers whom they 
turn instructed and supervised achieved 
relatively higher test scores. Either the tests 
did not measure the right items new and 
unrecognized variable—a more intimate and 
effective supervisor-worker relationship—was in- 
troduced. However, hard take the in- 
vestigators too much task they themselves 
say with admirable candor that “all measure- 
ments are varied degrees imprecise approx- 
imations that which measured, and ours 
exception.” 

Not content with the pat conclusion “that 
further research necessary” the authors add 
number concrete and workable suggestions 
concerning the use larger number sub- 
jects provide more reliable samples, the 
establishment longer training period, and 
experimentation with more precise measure- 
ments family functioning. refreshing 
see social scientists tackle the problem 
service ADC families with such clear- 
headed approach—especially time when 
much public ignorance and confusion surround 
the ADC problem. The precision this study 
way obscurs the authors’ concern for the 
livelihood and fate over two million Amer- 
ican children benefiting from ADC programs. 

Howarp 

Smith College School for Social Work 


Culture Private and Public Life. 
New York: Frederick Praeger, 
1959. 356 pp. $6.50. 


From the point view most contemporary 
social scientists, the title this book 
distinguished former British civil servant mis- 
leading, for Frank Richard Cowell deals with 
only part “culture” social scientists 
understand and use the concept. 
writes, “is that which, being transmitted orally 
tradition and objectively through writing and 
other means expression, enhances the quality 
life with meaning and value making pos- 


sible the formulation, progressive realization, 
appreciation and achievement truth, beauty 
and moral worth” (p. 105 and repeatedly). What 
are truth, beauty, and moral worth? “When 
man’s understanding apprehends reality,” the 
author tells us, “the result truth. Beauty 
reality discerned, discovered, known and 
enjoyed. Goodness the sense moral 
worthiness would then the state man when 
being real, the most truly rational 
character is” (p. 101). Cowell feels that 
anthropology’s contribution the study 
culture “biased the side behavioral 
standards” but generously adds that “this 
fact obviously cannot mean that anthropology 
should not regarded cultural study the 
sense defined this book” (p. 76). 

Anthropology and some extent sociology, 
feels, try take too much territory 
their definitions culture. They wish in- 
clude such things behavior patterns, artifacts, 
social organization, and forth. “Culture” 
should not the exclusive province social 
scientists, especially anthropologists, but should 
the focus also philosophers, experts art, 
religionists, students literature, and on. 

like think that broad-minded enough 
welcome all qualified experts the study 
human culture. fact, feel absolutely 
necessary that concentrate all the knowledge 
have concerning human social behavior, 
values, goals, and social organization are 
understand clearly the human problems that 
confront our age and are work out so- 
lutions that will avert disaster and calamity 
scale never before known. 

But not think that books like Mr. 
Cowell’s will much this cause. fact, 
taken seriously, such efforts only muddy the 
waters and obscure the issues that need 
clarified without delay. 

The notion that “culture” consists only 
ideals and patterns truth, beauty, and good- 
ness invention Mr. Cowell. And his 
labored defense this notion rather out 
date. His complaints against anthropology, 
sociology, and the other social sciences seem 
based very inadequate acquaintance 
with them. Sorokin the only sociologist 
seems have read, but gives adequate 
account Sorokin’s views culture. has 
scanned Kroeber and Kluckhohn’s survey 
anthropological definitions culture and has 
seriously certain their criticisms with- 
out reading the original definitions context. 

Most know that there and has been 
for long time something resembling cult 
series cults concerning “culture” 
losophy and the humanities. Cowell critically 
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reviews some the productions this field 
the third part his book, but with rather in- 
significant results. the writers are not ex- 
clusively interested truth, beauty, and moral 
worth, finds them wanting. And his own 
suggestions for establishing the ultimate validity 
cultural manifestations these values are 
quite unconvincing. 

very much need work which will 
“bridge” and coordinate the notions and theories 
“culture” held philosophy and the 
humanities, the one side, and anthro- 
pology and the social sciences, the other 
side. This book has not performed this func- 
tion, although social scientists who are not 
familiar with some the notions “on the other 
side” will find worthwhile peruse it. 


University Pittsburgh GILLIN 


Values Culture and Classroom: Study 
the Sociology the School. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1958. 
xvii, 572 pp. $6.00. 

The Social System the High School: Study 
the Sociology Adolescence. WAYNE 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1957. xi, 184 pp. 


$4.00. 


There are two major approaches the study 
the school. The most frequent that 
studying social institution and how works. 
This approach found Otto Dahlke’s 
book Values Culture and Classroom. The 
second approach that using the school 
laboratory, that is, example social 
context. 

Wayne Gordon’s book, The Social System 
the High School, the school laboratory 
within which study adolescent behavior. His 
stated major hypothesis that the social be- 
havior high school student functionally 
related the general social pgsition occupies 
the social structure the school. General 
social position involves the expectations the 
organized school system plus the formal and 
informal student activities. For each these 
areas, Dr. Gordon developed index, using 
grades achieved, participation student or- 
ganizations, and sociometric preference test. 
There are some extremely creative uses tech- 
niques for the ordering and statistical manipula- 
tion complicated data. There also some in- 
terview material value those interested 
adolescent culture. From this intensive study 
Suburban High School the Midwest one can 
learn much about the social system high 
school, how individuals live within this high 
school system, and about techniques for study- 
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ing behavior complicated social system. 
What this reviewer misses, however, significant 
contribution any one these areas. 
difficult discover what truly theoretical is- 
sues are clarified what practical problems are 
solved. Dr. Gordon tried too many things 
once, perhaps because had formulated 
theoretical position, only hypothesis. And the 
hypothesis here diffuse. What does the phrase 
“functionally related” mean? not, the 
author suggests, obfuscation the tautology 
that social position calls for certain kinds be- 
havior and certain kinds behavior are needed 
achieve certain social positions? Behind this 
kind approach theoretical confusion. Can 
not ask which social variables determine be- 
havior? many ways Gordon’s research pro- 
vides answers this question. also provides 
additional understanding social system 
such school, but the author does not tell 
this clearly. 

the Dahlke volume, the school studied 
the major institution socialization 
American society. The author attempts the 
impossible task relating the enculturative 
process the school the whole American 
culture. this uses his own observations 
and ideas, combined with liberal portions the 
results other studies and commentaries. 

Dahlke has written his book the style 
and format textbook. The questions the 
end each chapter are stimulating and the 
bibliography comprehensive. The coverage 
quite complete: from historical roots through 
major social pressures education, interaction 
within school both formal and informal, the 
school and its personnel the community and 
the larger society. The lack clearly stated 
theoretical position virtue, for this can 
supplied the teacher his own way. Dahlke, 
however, not bland and uncritical; his liberal 
point view refreshing. 

spite Dahlke’s denial, has written 
better than usual textbook educational soci- 
ology. Admittedly this amounts “damning 
with faint praise,” but seems inevitable that 
sociology going divided into special 
interest fields such medical, industrial, rural, 
and correctional sociology. Some can 
lament this sorry state affairs, but probably 
with little more effect than salting beer with 
tears. 

Gordon’s intensive work the kind stuff 
from which large part one chapter 
Dahlke’s book could derived. This indeed 
the symbiotic relationship intensive re- 
search and extensive survey. 

University California, Los Angeles 
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International Review Criminal Policy. 
Nations. No. 14, April 1959. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. vi, 
165 pp. $1.75, paper. 


This issue, unlike several previous ones, does 
not have central focus. the first and most 
important section, there are articles “Prob- 
lems Prison Labour Under-Developed 
Countries,” “The Integration Prison Labour 
the National Economy,” “Systems Prison 
Labour Selected Countries Asia and the 
Far East,” and “The Implementation Paki- 
stan the ‘Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment Prisoners.’” The remaining sec- 
tions are merely summaries meetings and 
recommendations committees and inter- 
national associations concerned 
nology. 

The sociologist will not find this volume 
any ‘new ideas crime causation and penal 
review current national and international ef- 
forts implement the various recommenda- 
tions adopted the 1955 and later Con- 
gresses and Seminars the Prevention 
Crime and the Treatment Offenders. also 
provides the researcher with the dates and 
topics future correctional conferences.— 


The Prisoner’s Family: Study Family 
Counseling Correctional System. 
Published for The 
American Correctional Association. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Pacific Books, 1959. vii, 140 pp. 
$3.50. 


This report family counseling adult 
correctional system breaks through the walls 
prison the inmate’s relationship with the 
outside community and his family. describes 
various individual and group counseling demon- 
stration projects employed the California 
correctional system. The projects attempted 
reach the prisoner and his family through litera- 
ture prison life, lectures, group counseling, 
and, deeper level, group psychotherapy. 
They were carried several phases, before, 
during, and after incarceration. 

One would wish that the report dealt more 
with the actual case material husband-wife 
counseling sessions and less with historical ad- 
ministrative comment. statement group 
prisoners and their wives Folsom prison 
gives some fascinating insights into the type 
issues group this kind will explore: feel- 
ings about criminal status; responsibility for 
separation from wife and children; anxieties 


over separation and fear the future; the 
necessity adhere prison “codes,” even 
the exclusion wife and family; the role 
the prisoner’s wife during his incarceration. 
This volume contributes towards recogni- 
tion the structure the correction 
problem, which begins, continues, and ends, 
the family and the community—not the 
YABLONSKY 


Crime and You. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press (Saddlebag Books), 1960. 
vii, pp. $1.00, paper. 

This synopsis the crime problem and 
correctional programs intended for the gen- 
eral public. presents the various textbook 
definitions, typologies, and indices crimi- 
nality, and comments the effectiveness 
social agencies, the police, and prisons pre- 
venting crime. the basis personal ex- 
perience and evidence gathered from Canada, 
Great Britain, the United States, and Sweden, 
the author, Canadian penologist, strongly ad- 
vocates greater use “open-institutions.” 
selected list references appended.— 


Recent Contributions Biological and Psy- 
chosocial Investigations Preventive Psy- 
chiatry. Edited OJEMANN. 
Proceedings the Second Institute Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry Held the State Uni- 
versity Iowa April and 11, 1959. Iowa 
City: State University Iowa, 1959. 181 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Five papers make the hard core this 
volume. Each devoted different area 
research—genetic, physiological, psycho- 
logical, environmental, and legal—relevant 
work preventive psychiatry. Curiously, so- 
ciologists and anthropologists are unrepresented 
either authors papers discussants. 
Consequenty, the Proceedings whole focus 
less specifically social aspects preventive 
psychiatry than some other recent collec- 
tions (see, for example, the 1957 Symposium 
Preventive and Social Psychiatry, sponsored 
the Walter Reed Army Institute Re- 
search al.). Sociologists may nevertheless 
find the papers instructive, particularly Ber- 
man’s comparison law instrument 
mental health the United States and Russia, 
Brewster Smith’s analysis research bearing 
the concept “creative mental health,” 
and Hinkle’s summary his work with Wolff 
and others physical and mental health rela- 
tion environmental factors. Versions the 
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latter two papers have been published else- 
where.—M. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1959: Official Pro- 
ceedings, 86th Annual Forum, National Con- 
ference Social Welfare, San Francisco, 
California, May 24-29, 1959. Con- 
FERENCE. New York: Columbia University 
Press for The Conference, 1959. xiv, 276 pp. 
$5.00. 


Community Organization 1959: Papers Pre- 
sented the 86th Annual Forum the Na- 
tional Conference Social Welfare. 
CONFERENCE. New York: Columbia 
University Press for The Conference, 1959. 
vi, 133 pp. $2.50. 

Unlike some collections conference de- 
liberations which exude sentimental slogans 
and empty expressions good will, these two 
volumes are almost uniformly packed with solid 
material dealing with wide range lively and 
controversial social welfare issues. The papers 
cover both broad social trends (for example, 
Lipset’s “Stability the Midst Change”) and 
specific technical developments (for example, 
Freeman’s “Rehabilitation the Mentally Ill 
Aging”). Included these sixteen articles are 
such varied topics the social structure 
social agencies, the economics social welfare, 
the impact the Great Depression, adoption 
practice, regional planning, alcoholism, and the 
Soviet social security system. Klein’s “Individ- 
ual Change Through Group Experience,” draw- 
ing liberally role and reference group theory, 
copes ambitiously with the variables per- 
sonality structure, attitude, and overt behavior, 
and throws several monkey wrenches into the 
machinery conventional group service pro- 
grams aimed supporting the status quo. 

The papers care issues—especially 
Brindle’s peppery presentation the trade 
union position—explode the myth that Amer- 
ican medical care “the best the world.” 
This series merits the those 
interested social policy and medical eco- 
nomics. 

The dozen papers the Community Organ- 
ization volume portray trends field that 
happily shows signs freeing itself obsessive 
concern with sterile problems definition. 
There are two excellent pairs polemical 
papers, one dealing with the great debate 
United Fund raising, and the other with the 
difference between public relations froth and the 
realities delinquency prevention and control. 
Simmons’ paper teamwork social welfare, 
while somewhat deficient its approach 
organizational theory, durable contribution 
understanding the problems specialization 
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and integration social welfare administration. 

With only one two exceptions, these 
articles constitute first-rate sourcebook for 
updating content “social problem” and in- 
troductory social work courses. They especially 
recommend themselves social scientists want- 
ing more than superficial view the rich 
complexities present-day social work theory 
and 


Migration Maladie Mentale: Essai 
Synthése des Recherches Matiére d’Epi- 
démiologie Pathologie Mentales Con- 
cernant Mobilité Géographique des Popu- 
lations. Yves Préface 
Paris: Librairie Arnette, 
1958. xi, 107 pp. 1.200 paper. 

Americans figure prominently this solidly 
researched survey, whose central proposition 
that “in proportion their representation 
the over-all population, the relative rep- 
tions distinctly higher than the expected” 
(p. 49). dedication Ornulv Odegaard, pro- 
fessor psychiatry Oslo University, re- 
nowned for observations Norwegians em- 
igrating Minnesota (1932), suggestive 
the emphasis. the constant, foreign-born 
versus native-born, Champion rings every 
analytical change, using studies war prisoners, 
refugees Britain, displaced youth Finland 
and Israel, Yemenites Jerusalem, settlers 
South America, Algerian Moslems metropol- 
itan France; and, the United States, drawing 
upon, among others, Robertson (1903) and 
Young (1922) California, Burr Philadel- 
phia (1914), Salmon (1907), Mullan (1917), 
Boody (1924) Ellis Island, Pollock and 
Nolan New York (1919), Maltzberg (1930) 
with Pollock (1928-1929) and with Lee (1956) 
white-colored Puerto Ricans New York, 
Klineberg general (1931), Dayton Mass- 
achusetts (1940), Roberts and Myers New 
Haven (1954), and Moloney (1945) and 
Wedge (1952) Okinawa and 


The School House Disasters: Family and Com- 
munity Determinants the Child’s Re- 
sponse Disaster. HELEN Swick PERRY 
AND STEWART Perry. Disaster Research 
Group Study No. 11. Publication 554. Wash- 
ington, C.: National Academy Sciences- 
National Research Council, 1959. vii, pp. 
$1.50, paper. 

situation having many the elements 
natural experiment presented itself for study 
when tornado destroyed the school houses 
two rural villages Mississippi 1955. All 
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the killed and injured Negroes, includ- 
ing the teachers the respective schools, and 
except for the teachers all were children. The 
two communities differed strikingly their 
economic features and social structure, the richer 
the two being well organized community 
large plantation. 

Interviews depth were conducted among 
selected families which either death in- 
jury had been experienced. ‘Operation School- 
house’ was organized research project 
extend the investigations begun the earlier 
study (The Child and his Family Disaster: 
Study the 1953 Vicksburg Tornado).” The 
authors compare and contrast the two Missis- 
sippi disasters with the Vicksburg one and note 
many differences children’s responses. They 
tend first reject the hypotheses the 
Vicksburg study and then find that, “on closer 
inspection, the data this study refine rather 
than negate the Vicksburg hypotheses.” 

The authors draw heavily psychological 
and psychiatric theory explain their inter- 
view data, but couch their conclusions 
sociological terminology. might expect that 
when the Disaster Research Group studies other 
disasters, still further modifications might 
made the hypotheses. Some empirical purist 
might complain that the conclusions are based 
too small sample (14 families), but the 
Research Group must credited with having 
seized opportunity presented nature and 
with considerable ingenuity wresting from 
bit more understanding the responses 
children disaster which would not possess 
without their efforts—J. Larson 


School-Community Attitude Analysis for Edu- 
School-Community Development 
Study, Monograph No. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1959. xi, 112 pp. $2.00, 
paper. 


This the seventh series reports 
the School-Comunity Development Study sup- 
ported Ohio State University and the 
Kellogg Foundation. The study reported 
here focuses “the development practical 
measuring instruments [school] administrators 
can use assess the crucial factors their 
local setting.” The factors dimensions studied 
include: (1) approval-disapproval the edu- 
cational program, (2) educational philosophy 
and enlightment, (3) teacher occupational pres- 
tige, (4) preferences administrative policy 
and administrator prestige, (5) preferences re- 
garding authority placement, (6) 
urbanism the school community, and (7) 


receptivity change. The initial instruments 
were administered community setting 
provide data for item analysis and revision 
the scale. The revised scales were then tested 
for reliability. 

The revised scales were used test differ- 
ences among population segments the test 
community. Significant variations school ap- 
proval and other dimensions were reported. 
Careful researchers will question applying 
test significance the largest difference 
among several without logical justification. 

Although the tests differences and some 
other methods the study are subject 
criticism, directs attention important as- 
pects the school administrators’ arena 
BROOKOVER 


Research into Factors Influencing Human Re- 
lations. THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
Conference, Netherlands 3-15, September 
1956. Hilversum: Uitgeverij Paul Brand 
V., pp. Hfl. 12,50 ($3.50), 
paper. 

Change and resistance change inter- 
group and interpersonal relationships formed 
the nucleus the discussions international 
experts from the several disciplines sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry as- 
sembled Holland September 1956. The 
impact industrialism, the resulting disintegra- 
tion the traditional community and family 
life, and problems Associated with the transi- 
tion from agrarian industrial society 
were viewed central the rapidly chang- 
ing pattern human relations. 

Reports from various research centers 
basic research studies that are process look- 
ing towards the discovery the laws human 
behavior, notably those made delegates from 
the United States, give the volume significance. 
Two Indian papers the social structure 
Indian village and village inter-caste 
relations, one from Yugoslavia agrarian 
society transition, and still another re- 
sistance changes human relations 
seen Thailand will suggest the wide geo- 
graphic range the contributors, who were 
drawn from all quarters the “free” world. 
While some stress was laid world per- 
spective, international cooperation, and world 
brotherhood, greater emphasis was placed 
the importance scientific exploration the 
factors influencing human relations and the 
applicability action terms group dynamics 
research. second conference held 
1960 was among the final 
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Introduction Group Dynamics. MALCOLM 
York: Association Press, 1959. viii, pp. 
$2.50. 


This slim monograph (75 pages) would make 
excellent introductory chapter volume 
small groups. outlines the general field 
“group dynamics” with accurate sense 
proportion about what currently significant 
the field. One might wish that the authors 
had gone beyond their initial statement: 
our mission this book 

The volume fairly sketches “group dynamics” 
having several current meanings: (1) re- 
ferring the complex forces interaction 
operative groups; (2) describe field 
area analysis within the social sciences; (3) 
reference the body basic knowledge 
accumulated from small group re- 
search, and (4) “to describe growing body 
applied knowledge, technology, which at- 
tempts translate the findings and theories 
basic knowledge into practical principles and 
methods.” The next 
summarize the historical background, major 
“schools” thought (Moreno, Lewin, Cattell, 
and others), and various principles 
tices “group dynamics.” 

For the (non-existent) intelligent layman 
this volume might open the field for further 
examination; for the college course small 
groups “group dynamics” provides quick 
glimpse basic social science area. 

—Lewis YABLONSKY 


Mass Communication: Sociological Perspec- 
Random House, 1959. 124 pp. Ninety-five 
cents, paper. 


This study, the Preface tells us, intro- 
duction the sociology mass communica- 
tion. Its five chapters deal with, successively, 
the nature and function communica- 
tion, alternative systems, the sociology the 
audience, the cultural content American 
mass communications, and their social effects. 
The book contains useful, partial, information 
sociological research techniques and findings. 
But the attempt cover much ground 
112 pages self-defeating. further marred 
the author’s evident lack first hand ac- 
quaintance with the mass media and his partial 
use the secondary sources which draws. 
There such heavy concentration research 
broadcasting, that the reader might almost 
excused for wondering whether the Press 
the Film exist, say nothing whether 
they have any social effects. Mass communica- 
tion the U.S.S.R. described without men- 


tion TV, and Canada without mention 
film press. 

rapid are developments the mass media 
that one inevitably writes water about them. 
But some the facts this book are inex- 
cusably dated. Thus the decription Canada’s 
myself wrote 1949. The system was radically 
revised 1958. The content television pro- 
grams the United States described 
reference studies made 1951-1954. Simi- 
larly, BBC programs Britain are described 
1953. Stylistically the book suffers from 
SIEPMANN 


Men the Top. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1959. xii, 246 pp. 
$3.95. 


Osborn Elliott the Managing Editor 
Newsweek and has had journalistic career 
with the New York Journal Commerce, 
Time magazine, and Newsweek. writes 
reporter’s book based interviews with top 
executives American business. The men 
the top are presented with reporter’s eye 
vivid and concrete detail. The reader meets one 
executive fresh from envious reading The 
Decipherment Linear another making his 
breakfast 5:30 A.M., and another with moc- 
casined feet his desk Sunday morning. 
But this not succession portraits. The 
businessmen offer illustration and comment 
chapters working habits, techniques man- 
agement, home life, boards directors, and 
half dozen other topics. 

Mr. Elliott has little tell the serious stu- 
dent American business, and regular reader 
Fortune will have heard practically all 
before. The uses and interests his book will 
for those who have not given special atten- 
tion the American business elite and want 
glimpse it. The sociologist will irritated 
neglect well known literature and statis- 
tical support illustration. Those irritated 
business will disappointed—even Sam Gold- 
wyn speaks his lines flawlessly. 

SUTTON 


Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization: 
Selected Essays Ziya, Edited and 
translated New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 336 pp. 
$5.00. 


From the writings Ziya (1876- 
1924), one the most influential thinkers 
the pre-Republic period Turkey, the editor, 
who Associate Professor Sociology the 
Institute Islamic Studies, McGill University, 
has selected those essays which express 
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ideas the nature Turkism. Sharply dis- 
tinguishing civilization, which views in- 
ternational, and culture, which defines 
“the sum total national values,” con- 
siders the basic “principle our social 
policy the Turkish nation, the 
Islamic religion, and European 
other words, Turkey must learn integrate 
the borrowed civilization the West with 
Turkish national culture and, though building 
within the modern technological framework 
Western civilization, must preserve the Turkish 
folklore (the “oral civilization the people’’) 
and Turkify the language. 

Although many the essays are now dated 
(for exampie, the author’s discussion the 
importance the Caliphate) and, covering 
considerable span time, contain certain con- 
tradictions, they contribute understanding 
the birth the new Turkey. died 
soon after the Republic was launched but, ex- 
cept for his stress the compatibility 
Islam with modernism, his ideas are gen- 
eral clearly line with the Atatiirk program. 
They have wider applicability, also, 
gesting positive approach the acculturative 
problems confronting any non-Western culture 
accommodating the civilization the 
West.—M. 


Indian Experiment Farm Radio Forums. 
York: UNESCO, 1959. 132 pp. International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press. $2.50, paper. 


“Farm Radio Forum” was introduced 
Canada 1941 technique adult edu- 
cation for rural dwellers, and has since been 
adopted France, Italy, and 
experimental basis. seeks stimulate dis- 
cussion and action small, contrived, groups 
exposing them special broadcasts 
social problems. 

This study reports the organization and re- 
sults pilot study which UNESCO and All 
India Radio sponsored Bombay State 1956. 
Forums twelve twenty members were 
organized twenty villages which were se- 
lected the basis differences location, 
economy, previous exposure radio programs, 
and membership community development 
area. The same criteria were used select 
twenty control non-forum villages. Ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and observation were em- 
ployed measure knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior three stages: pre-broadcast, broad- 
cast, and post-broadcast. Quite contrary 
popular notions, the study clearly demonstrates 
that the Indian peasant very receptive 


new ideas. The broadcasts, especially when 
they were followed forums, produced sev- 
eral attitudinal and behavioral changes 
listeners from all social strata. 

Despite few errors interpretation and 
small sample which prevented detailed 
analysis, this study one the best examples 


Measuring the Results Development Proj- 
ects: Manual for the Use Field Workers. 
Prepared Hayes, Jr. New 
York: UNESCO, 1959. 100 pp. Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00, paper. 

The transformation underdeveloped areas 
into technologically advanced 
significant changes traditional skills and 
attitudes, social institutions, and social over- 
head capital. order achieve these ends, 
national planning commissions have initiated 
variety social development projects since 
World War II. Unfortunately, methodological 
and other difficulties have heretofore obstructed 
objective and quantitative 
project results. 

This work Hayes, the new Director 
Social Sciences for UNESCO, outgrowth 
several papers and conferences techniques 
evaluation. contains detailed and clear 
statements the variables measured 
before and after project introduced, docu- 
mentary and field sources data, sampling 
procedures, and elementary tech- 
niques. Its major purpose introduce proj- 
ect evaluators, who frequently lack formal 
training methodology, methods social 
research. The implicit assumption the author 
that nonprofessionals equipped with guide 
can obtain reliable and valid measurement 
social change.—E. 


Marxism Southeast Asia: Study Four 
Countries. Edited TRAGER. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1959. 381 pp. $7.50. 

This study the current role Marxism 
Southeast Asia was prepared under re- 
search grant from The Rand Corporation. 
consists four case studies Burma, Viet 
Nam, Indonesia, and Thailand, with intro- 
ductory chapter the editor defining the study 
and concluding historical review and judg- 
ment the impact Marxism the se- 
lected countries. 

The stated purpose three-fold: (1) 
identify the nature Marxism the area 
under consideration; (2) determine its re- 
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lationship indigenous ideologies; and (3) 
relate these findings current political 
processes and activities. The fact that Marx- 
ism, with its anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist 
concepts, has served rationalize the four- 
fold revolt three the countries against 
political, economic, racial, and cultural domi- 
nation would explain why has not taken root 
Thailand, the only one the four that was 
never subjected Western rule. Thailand, 
therefore, serves control case. 

The progress Soviet Communism, the 
“national-Marxist amalgam” and its decline, 
and the Socialist-Communist split fear 
Communist China with its southward ambi- 
tions increases, are all traced detail. Although 
foreign policy Burma and Indonesia have 
inclined toward neutralism, Viet Nam and 
Thailand toward Western alliance, economic 
policy there generalized trend toward 
“mixed economy” “middle way,” such 
extent that the editor points the develop- 
ment here tropical variant the Scandi- 
navian pattern.” “Democratic Socialism” seems 
characterize the prevailing ideology, with 
common nationalistic stress the indigenous 


ALEXANDER York: Harper 
Bros., 1960. xii, 258 pp. $4.50. 

The book less analysis existent in- 
dustrial relations than “pep talk” manual. 
Except for few case histories, little sub- 
stantive value included. The student in- 
dustrial society should view raw data 
rather than scholarly presentation. Some 
exponents “human relations” more than 
justify the polemics their extreme critics. 

All the public relations cliches are presented 
without blush: “understanding,” “two way 
communication,” “participation,” “management 
must manage.” packaged 
with irrelevant psychodynamic concepts and 
ethical pronouncements borrowed, without cita- 
tion, from Moral Rearmament..One hopes for 
follow-up work which attempts ascertain 
any executives buy this ideology and, so, 
how affects the operation their enter- 
SPINRAD 


Travaux Centre d’Etudes 
Sociologiques. Paris: Centre National 
2.100 

From the title should expect general 
treatment the influence housing 


industrial society the structure the 
family. Actually the book deals with the situ- 
ations the meublés Metropolitan 
Paris. These hotels are the French version 
the American rooming houses, but differ from 
the latter many respects. the approxi- 
mately 14,000 hotels Paris only ten per cent 
serve tourists and 12,600 hotels with total 
about 265,000 rooms provide quarters for 
residents. They represent seven-and-one-half 
per cent six per cent (statistics vary 
France too) the total population. About 
per cent the roomers live ménages, 
that couples, married “living sin,” 
with without children. The situation the 
nearly 40,000 children particularly unpleasant 
because many these hotels regularly accom- 
modate prostitutes and their customers. (As 
one parent remarked, “L’hotel, c’est l’école 
vice.”) The problems arising from these con- 
ditions are French rather than universal, but 
the author tries derive some general con- 
clusions from his presentation which based 
investigation 276 households, ex- 
tremely small sample. While industrialization 
remains side issue, the author very much 
interested the effects habitat struc- 
ture, attitudes, and values the family. The 
orientation the essay, line with the best 
also entirely theoretical; program for im- 


Wages the Metropolis: Their Influence 
the Location Industries the New York 
Region. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. xi, 211 pp. 
$4.75. 

This fourth volume the Harvard-Regional 
Plan Association study the New York Metro- 
politan Region contributes both urban 
sociology and industrial sociology. 
staking and lucid analysis the employment 
mix reveals that only one per cent employ- 
ment opportunities are sensitive competitive 
wage differentials. More important, perhaps, 
the wealth detail urban employment. One 
learns, for example, that New York low- 
wage manufacturing area, and that garment 
wages the region are low relative other 
manufacturing wages but high relative gar- 
ment wages elsewhere. Further, one the 
neglected topics industrial sociology the 
impact different economic situations man- 
agement and union behavior; many relevant 
hypotheses are derivable from the data presented 
this book—S. MILLER 


( 


Formation des Ouvriers Spécialisés dans les 
Liége: L’Université, 1959. 113 pp. 104 francs, 
paper. 

This small monograph, published part 
series social sciences and business ad- 
ministration the above university—under 
the leadership René Clemens—was made 
possible grant from the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency. the preface indicates, the 
general series not aimed the construction 
science, but rather presenting facts and 
ideas related the problems “men ac- 
tion.” Hence its value, any immediate sense, 
may limited for industrial sociologists 
such. 

However, the monograph’s case studies deal- 
ing with the in-plant training semi-skilled 
Belgian workers, and the general discussion 
these experiences, provide with certain 
raw material basis for more general knowl- 
edge the field. 

the de-skillization process proceeds im- 
perceptibly, the job problems and qualifications 
the emerging semi-skilled worker (in con- 
trast the artisan and skilled worker) have been 
neglected treated rule-of-thumb, hoc 
basis. “This problem currently top priority 
importance the industrial evolution those 
countries still the process development.” 
Hence the need for in-plant training 
this category employees. 

The next requirement discover the 
factors involved the success and failure, 
well the feasibility, systematic efforts 
meet this need, such jobs requiring 
great deal perceptive activity versus those 
calling for preponderantly motor skills; vary- 
ing roles and qualifications instructors; and 
forth. Included also this concise report 
discussion the part played the 
workers’ attitudes toward such in-plant train- 
ing SHEPPARD 


The Little Band Prophets: The British 
Fabians. ANNE FREMANTLE. New York: 
American Library (Mentor Book), 1960. 320 
pp. Seventy-five cents, paper. 

definitive study the British Fabians— 
the formation and history the Society and 
its role British intellectual and political life 
—has long been needed. Unfortunately, Anne 
Fremantle’s book does not fill that need. 

What she has produced instead discursive 
and disorganized collection vignettes indi- 
vidual members the Society. She tells 
about their attitudes toward food, sex, and one 
another, and obviously amused their ec- 
centricities. discussion these matters might 
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have role any history the Fabian So- 
ciety, but this case the vignettes are the 
book. The very occasional references which 
Miss Fremantle makes politics intellectual 
life are incredibly naive. Worse than this, the 
vignettes are repeated such length that they 
eventually become tedious. The Fabians come 
bore us, and this boredom compounded 
paragraphs which deal haphazardly with two 
three subjects once, and chapters 
which begin and end limbo. 

Those who want learn something relevant 
about the Fabian Society would wise 
avoid reading This Little Band Prophets. 
However, one might reasonably glance the 
appendices and bibliography. These contain 
reasonably extensive collection materials 
and Fabians, including fairly complete list 
Fabian tract and research 
STANLEY ROTHMAN 


Man and the Sacred. Rocer 
Free Press, 1960. 190 pp. $4.50. 


This volume, first published France 
1939, the French sociologist and distin- 
guished editor Diogenes, not monograph 
the usual sense. is, rather, essay 
central theme, accompanied pendant essays, 
any one which might provide the inspira- 
tion for monograph. 

American sociologists who expect precise 
references cited authorities, punctilious use 
comparative data, and—hopefully—some 
cognizance relevant American scholarship, 
may disappointed. Nevertheless, the Free 
Press commended for making this 
book available English, Meyer Barash 
for translation that reads painlessly and 
introduction both pertinent 

Squarely grounded the Durkheimian tra- 
dition, the book’s virtues are typically French: 
broad humanism and clarity, insights that il- 
lumine existing data, and boldness that stimu- 
lates new enquiry. 

This reviewer found more excitement the 
pendant chapters than the main (and more 
familiar) theme. Caillois’ critique Huizinga’s 
Homo Ludens, which argues cogently 
against the latter’s complete identification 
play with the sacred, elegantly done. Even 
more provocative the addendum Huiz- 
inga’s well known theory the festival 
which Caillois elaborates persuasive, mind- 
torturing, and withall not entirely convincing 
analogy between the function the festival 
primitive societies with that war the 
modern NoTTINGHAM 
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RELIGION AND HEALTH). 
Religion the Developing Personality. Proceed- 
ings the Second Academy Symposium, 1958. 
With the aid the Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion. New York: New York University Press, 
1960. xiii, 110 pp. $3.00. 

and Jack Preiss (Editors). 
Human Organization Research: Field Relations 
and Techniques. Published for the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. Homewood, Dorsey 
Press, 1960. xviii, 456 pp. $6.95. 

Apter, Philosophy Judaism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 160 pp. $3.00. 

Technical Change. Liverpool: Liverpool Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. viii, 152 pp. 25s net. 

Banton, White and Coloured: The Be- 
havior British People Towards Coloured Im- 
migrants. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 223 pp. $4.00. 

Political Leadership among Swat 
Pathans. London School Economics. Mono- 
graphs Social Anthropology, No. 19. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1960. 143 pp. $5.00. 

How the Soviet System Works: 
Cultural, Psychological, and Social Themes. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960. xvi, 312 pp. $1.25, 
paper. 

(Study directed by). American Businessmen and 
International Trade: Code Book and Data from 
Study Attitudes and Communications. 
Survey designed and directed 
and Hyman. The Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. xxviii, 145 
pp. $5.00. 

Beats, Brass-Knuckle Crusade: The 
Great Know-Nothing Conspiracy, 1820-1860. New 
York: House, 1960. viii, 312 pp. 
$5.95. 

and Reap (Editors). The Changing 
Soviet School: The Comparative Education So- 
ciety Field the U.S.S.R. Assisted Ina 
ScHLESINGER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1960. xvii, 514 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Defeated Leaders: The Political 
Fate Caillaux, Jouvenel, and Tardieu. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. viii, 
425 pp. $7.50. 

Kay. The Eskimos. Foreword 
Forpe. New York: Humanities Press, 
1960. xv, 262 pp. $6.50. 
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Mever. Social Workers’ Perceptions Clients: 
Study the Caseload Social Agency. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. pp. 
$2.00. 

Voter. New York; London: John Wiley Sons, 
1960. viii, 573 pp. $8.50. 

Carp, The Canadian Prairie Provinces from 
1870-1950: Sociological Introduction. Toronto; 
Vancouver: Dent Sons, 1960. xi, pp. 
$1.50, paper. 

CARTWRIGHT, and ZANDER (Editors). 
Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. Second 
Edition. Evanston, Row, Peterson Co., 
1960. xii, 826 pp. $7.25. 

CASAGRANDE, (Editor). the Company 
Man: Portraits Anthropologists. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1960. xvi, 540 pp. $6.50. 

(CHAMBER COMMERCE THE UNITED STATES). 
Balanced Community Development. Pamphlet 
Community Analysis: Foundation for Decision 
Making. pp. Pamphlet II. Comprehensive 
Planning: Guide for Community Growth and 
Change. pp. Pamphlet III. Planning Urban 
Renewal Projects. pp. Pamphlet IV. Moderniz- 
ing Local Government. pp. Pamphlet 
Financing Community Development. 
Pamphlet VI. Community Leadership: Key 
Local Development. pp. Pamphlet VII. Com- 
munity Development Series. pp. Washington, 
C.: The Chamber, 1960. Fifty cents each. 
$3.00 per set, paper. 

James Saxon. The Nation the Flying 
Trapeze: The United States the People 
the East See Us. New York: David McKay Co., 
1960. 284 pp. $4.50. 

The Typological Problem 
Dante: Study the History Medieval 
Ideas. Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commenta- 
tiones Humanarum Litterarum, XXV.1. Helsing- 
fors: Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag, Kgbenhavn, 
1958. 159 pp. 800:-, paper. 

CLEMENT, Paut L’Exode Rural 
Historique-Causes 
Perspectives. Presentation par 
Ministére Des Finances Des Affairs Econom- 
iques. Service Des Etudes Economiques 
Financiéres. Extrait Des Etudes Comptabilité 
Nationale. No. April, 1960. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1960. pp. price indicated, paper. 

CLEVELAND, HARLAN, GERARD MANGONE, and 
Apams. The Overseas American. 
The Carnegie Series American Education. New 
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Toronto; London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1960. xv, 316 pp. $5.95. 

New York: Humanities Press, 1960. xv, 251 pp. 
$4.50. 

Coox, Colonial Expeditions the Interior 
California Central Valley, 1800-1820. Anthro- 
pological Records Vol. 16, No. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University California Press, 
1960. iii, pp. $1.50, paper. 

Delinquents and Non-Delinquents. Portsmouth, 
Ohio: Psychological Service Center Press, 1960. 
xii, 240 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Chinese Village: Ten Mile Inn. International 
Library Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1960. xxii, 205 
pp. $4.50. 

tors). Perspectives Personality Research. Under 
the auspices the International Union Scien- 
tific Psychology. New York: Springer Publishing 
Co., 1960. ix, 370 pp. $7.50. 

Lacuna, (Editor). Selected Papers 
from the American Anthropologist, 1888-1920. 
Edited for the Publications Committee the 
American Anthropological Association. With 
essay The Beginnings Anthropology 
America HALLOWELL. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson Co., 1960. 930 pp. $8.00. 

Love, The Quiet Betrayal. Introduc- 
tion Newman. Chicago: Normandie 
House, 1960. xv, 252 pp. $3.50. 

Malay Kinship and Marriage 
London School Economics. 
Monographs Social Anthropology, No. 21. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1960. 151 pp. 
$5.00. 

(Editors). Essays the Science Culture 
Honor Leslie White. New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1960. xlvi, 509 pp. $6.25. 

Donoso V., ALEJANDRO ZorBas Estado 
Actual Las Ciencias Sociales Chile. Publi- 
No. Rio Janeiro: Centro Latino- 
Americana Investigaciones Ciencias So- 
ciales. pp. price indicated, paper. 

American Policy: Six Columbia Contributors. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
356 pp. $6.00. 

Dozer, Are Good Neigh- 
bors?: Three Decades Inter-American Rela- 
tions 1930-1960. Gainesville: University 
Florida Press, 1959. ix, 456 pp. $8.00. 

Existentialism and Indian Thought. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. pp. 
$2.75. 

STERN Famity Recognition Ex- 
cellence. Working Papers Project The 
Fund, April, 1960. Glencoe, Free Press, 
1960. xii, 334 pp. $3.75, paper. 

Loren C., Cart GILBERT 
Social Control Free Society. Edited, with 


University Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 137 pp. 
$4.50. 

Fats-Borpa, Accion Comunal Una 
Vereda Colombiana: Sus Re- 
sultados Interpretacion. Con colaboracion 
grafias Sociologicas No. Bogota: Universidad 
National Columbia, Departamento So- 
ciologia, 1960. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Facts and Theory Socio- 
cultural Change Rural Social System. Mono- 
grafias Sociologicas No. Bis. English Text. 
Bogota: Universidad Nacional Colombia, De- 
partamento Sociologia, 1960. pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

(Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION THE 
Nations). National Grain Policies: Sup- 
plement No. 1-1959. New York: Food and Agri- 
culture Organization the United Nations, 1960. 
pp. International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University. Fifty cents, paper. 

(Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION THE 
Unitep Nations). World Grain Statistics 
1958-59. Exports Source and Destination. 
New York: Food and Agriculture Organization 
the United Nations, 1960. pp. International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press. 
Fifty cents, paper. 

dustry, Labor, and Community. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1960. xi, 739 pp. $9.00. 

HAVIOR). Action Research Program for Or- 
ganization Improvement (in Esso Standard Oil 
Company). Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Foundation, 
1960. ii, pp. $3.00, paper. 

HAVIOR). The Consumer and the New Business 
Cycle. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Foundation, 1960. 
ii, pp. $2.00, paper. 

Franck, Peter Afghanistan Between East and 
West. The Economics Competitive Coexistence. 
Washington, C.: National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1960. xv, pp. $2.00, paper. 

For Continuing Liberal 
Education: Report. White Plains, Y.: The 
Fund, 1960. 120 pp. price indicated, paper. 

WALTER and SEYMOUR 
Labor and Trade Unionism: Interdisciplinary 
Reader. New York; London: John Wiley Sons, 
1960. xix, 379 pp. $6.50. 

Frep, McC. and Lisa 
(Editors). Documentary History 
the Fox Project 1948-1959: Program Action 
Anthropology. Directed Tax. Chicago: 
University Chicago, 1960. 426 pp. $8.50, 
paper. 

Quentin. The Logic Social Enquiry. 
International Library Sociology and Social Re- 
construction. New York: Press, 
1960. 228 pp. $4.50. 

WALTER. Exploring the Ways 
Mankind. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. xviii, 700 pp. $6.50. 
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The Nature Science and 
Other Essays. Foreword 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xii, 
pp. $3.75. 

Grey, Ian. Peter the Great: Emperor All 
Russia. Philadelphia; New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1960. 505 pp. $7.50. 

tors). Psychological Scaling: Theory and Ap- 
plications. New York: John Wiley Sons, 1960. 
xvi, 211 pp. $5.00. 

Americans View Their Mental Health: Nation- 
wide Interview Survey. Joint Commission 
Mental Illness and Health. Monograph Series 
No. New York: Basic Books, 1960. xxxv, 444 
pp. $7.50. 

The Swiss Press and 
Foreign Affairs World War University 
Florida Monographs. Social Sciences. No. 
Winter, 1960. Gainesville: University Florida 
Press, 1960. pp. $2.00, paper. 

Peter. Curso Algunos 
sistemas teorias alcance medio. 
Santiago, Chile: Editorial Andrés Bello, 1960. 
262 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Marcaret CHANDLER, KAHN, HERBERT 
Employment Relations Research: Summary and 
Appraisal. New York: Harper Bros., 1960. ix, 
226 pp. $3.50. 

Death and the Right Hand. Trans- 
Free Press, 1960. 174 pp. $4.50. 

Jean Children Care: The De- 
velopment the Service for the Deprived 
Child. International Library Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1960. 244 pp. $5.00. 

Reason and Genius: Studies 
their Origin. New York: Philosophical Press, 
1960. 138 pp. $3.75. 

Morris Manpower Utilization the 
Railroad Industry: Analysis Working 
Rules and Practices. Boston: Bureau Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 1960. viii, pp. $2.00; paper. 

CAMPBELL. Eskimo Village 
the Modern World. With the collaboration 
Jane Hucues. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xiv, 419 pp. $6.75. 

Changes Labor Cost During 
Cycles Production and Business. Assisted 
74. New York: National Bureau Economic 
Research, 1960. xvii, pp. $1.50, paper. 

Hunt, Morton The Natural History Love. 
Decorations CHAPPELL. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1959. xiii, 406, xiii pp. $5.95. 

Risto. Monistic and Pluralistic In- 

terpretations the Study International Poli- 

tics: Examination. Societas 

Scientiarum Commentationes 

manarum Litterarum Helsinki: Ejnar 
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Munksgaards Forlag, 1958. 157 pp. 

Mk. 900:, paper. 

Don (Editor). The Etiology 
Schizophrenia. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
456 pp. $7.50. 

Jennincs, The Anatomy Leader- 
ship: Princes, Heroes, and Supermen. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1960. xvi, 256 pp. $3.75. 

Twelfth Annual Meeting: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Washington, C., De- 
cember 28-29, 1959. Madison, Wis.: The Associa- 
tion, 1960. viii, 210 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Jounson, Harry Sociology: Systematic In- 
troduction. Under the general editorship 
Merton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Co., 1960. xv, 688 pp. $6.95. 

Grundlagen der bei Adam Ferguson. 
Berlin: Dunker Humblot, 1959. 175 pp. 
18,60, paper. 

analysis Education. Introduction LAWRENCE 
1960. xi, 124 pp. $5.00. 

the Social Sciences. Introduction Everett 
Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1960. xvii, 209 pp. $5.00, paper. 

Keve, The Probation Officer Investigates: 
Guide the Presentence Report. Minneapolis: 
University Minnesota Press, 1960. viii, 179 
pp. $4.50. 

Sociologische Struktur- 
wandlungen Modernen Tourismus. Mit 
Abbildungen und Tabellen. Stuttgart: Ferdin- 
and Enke Verlag, 1960. viii, 178 pp. 20.-, 
kartoniert. 

Science. Study Conceptual and Systematic. 
Vol. Sensory, Perceptual, and Physiological 
Formulations. 710 pp. $9.75. Vol. General 
Systematic Formulations, Learning, and Special 
Processes. 706 pp. $10.00. New York; Toronto; 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 

Dynamics Psychology. New 
York: Grove Press, 1960. 158 pp. $1.75, paper. 

Barmen 19. Jahrhumdert. Tubingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. xvi, 315 pp. 

American College Men. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1960. 313 pp. $5.00. 

Allgemeine Soziologie: Lebenswissen- 
schftlicher Aufriss ihrer Grundprobleme. Erster 
Halbband: Die Lehre vom Sozialen Verhalten 
und von den Sozialen Prozessen. Berlin: Dunker 
Humblot, 1958. xvi, 804 pp. 64, 60. 

Kuper, Indian People Natal. Pietermaritz- 
burg, South Africa: Natal the University Press, 
1960. xx, 305 pp. price indicated. 

European Socialism: History 

Ideas and Movements from the Industrial 

Revolution Hitler’s Seizure Power. 

collaboration with VALKENIER 
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and Vol. From the 
Industrial Revolution the First World War 
and Its Aftermath. xviii, 1179 pp. Vol. The 
Socialist Struggle Against Capitalism and To- 
ix, 711 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University Calfornia Press, 1959. 
Two vols. $20.00. 

Paut Making the Most Marriage. 
Second Edition. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1960. xiv, 674 pp. $6.75. 

Laporte, The True Face Duplessis. 
Montreal: Harvest House Ltd., 1960. 140 pp. 
$1.50, paper. 

Main Street, U.S.S.R. Selections 
from the original edition. New York: New 
American Library (Signet Book), 1960. 192 pp. 
Fifty cents, paper. 

Levin, Murray The Alienated Voter: Politics 
Boston. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston (Holt-Dryden Book), 1960. viii, pp. 
$1.25, paper. 

Li, Jerome Introduction Statistical In- 
ference. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1957. 
xiii, 553 pp. $7.50. 

Income-Security Values Dif- 
ferent Levels Frustration. Transactions the 
Westermarck Society. Vol. IV, No. Helsinki: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Lonc, Wages and Earnings the 
United States, 1860-1890. Study the Na- 
tional Bureau Economic Research, New York. 
Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960. xvii, 169 pp. $4.00. 

Laura. The Dispossessed: Study 
the Sex-Life Bantu Women Urban Areas 
and around Johannesburg. New York: Human- 
ities Press, 1960. 334 pp. $6.00. 

Lorp, The Singer Tales. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. ix, 309 pp. 
$6.75. 

Luoma, Die Drei Der Geschichte. 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum XXV. Helsinki: 
Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag, Kgbenhavn, 1959. 
vii, 169 pp. 890:-, paper. 

Emotion, Conflict, and Will: Objective Study 
and Control Human Be- 
haviour. Translated from the Russian and edited 
Meyer. New York: Grove Press, 1960. xvi, 431 
pp. $2.54, paper. 

Kevin. The Image the City. Cambridge: 
Technology Press Harvard University Press, 
1960. vii, 194 pp. $5.50. 

ERICK Population: Three Essays. 
New York: New American Library (Mentor 
Book), 1960. 144 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

City Transition. Prepared for the City 
Newark, New Jersey. Mayor’s Commission 
Group Relations. Vol. The Characteristics 
the Population. Vol. Residents Views 
Inter-Group Relations and Statistical Tables. Vol. 


III: Summary and Recommendations. New York: 
The Corporation, 1959. 
mimeographed. 

Masson, Francis and Barriers 
Trade Between Canada and the United States. 
Report the Canadian-American Committee 
sponsored the National Planning Association 
(U.S.A.) and the Private Planning Association 
Canada. Washington, C.: National 
Association, 1960. xi, pp. $2.00, paper. 

May, Symbolism Religion and Literature. 
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C., Jr. Emotional and Spiritual 
Security. Austin: Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University Texas, 1960. pp. Twenty 
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The Kremlin and World Poli- 
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(NATIONAL SCIENCE Scientific Man- 
power 1959: Papers the Eighth Conference 
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Superintendent Documents, Govern- 
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study unfulfilled welfare aspirations people throughout 
the world. Examines impact 20th century industrial and urban 


growth America and other societies, including many under- 
developed areas. Illustrated. 


Recent and Good 
FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Evelyn Duvall 


real contribution our knowledge the family field. Excellent 
for all those professional persons (and aspirants) whose work involves 
them with families and family members doctors, lawyers, social 
workers, teachers, etc. 


Examination copies texts available 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department 333 West Lake Street Chicago Illinois 
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THE ANNALS The American Academy 
Political and Social Science 


bi-monthly journal devoted the discussion social, political 
and economic problems. Presents symposium the role 
the church contemporary American life the November 


1960 issue. 


Religion American Society 
Special Editor: DR. RICHARD LAMBERT, 


Associate Professor Sociology, University Pennsylvania 


History and Background 
The Church and the Community 
Finance, Education and Policy 
Current Trends 


For full information, write to: Single copies 
The American Academy $2.00 nonmembers 
3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa. $1.50 members 


STUDIES CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


paperbound series syntheses research relevant how Americans 
different walks life think and act toward foreign issues and the effectiveness 
different media and techniques expanding their understanding foreign 
policy matters. Seven-volume series: $5.75. 


Americans World Affairs, Alfred Hero. 1959. $1.50 


Il. The Influence Non-Governmental Groups Foreign-Policy 
Making, Bernard Cohen. 1959. $.50 


Some Principles Opinion and Attitude Change, Herbert 
Kelman and Walter Weiss. March $1.00 


IV. Mass Media and World Affairs, Alfred Hero. 1959. $1.50 


Voluntary Organizations World Affairs Communication, 
Alfred Hero. 1960. $1.00 


Opinion Leaders American Communities, Alfred Hero. 
1959. $1.00 


Cross-Cultural Contact and American Attitudes Toward World 
Affairs, George Coelho. May 1961. $1.00 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


Mt. Vernon St., Boston Mass. 
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New Sociology Texts 


MAKING THE MOST MARRIAGE 
2nd ED. Paul Landis 


Considerably expanded and the second edition 
this successful marriage-preparation text includes new material 
the goals, and shortcomings modern marriage, the 
process sex identification, role relationships, 
tural emphasis. 674 pages, $6.75 


SOCIAL CHANGE RURAL SOCIETY 
Everett Rogers 


Stressing the constant social change rural society, the text dis- 
cusses aspects and tendencies within the change. Farming, trends 
towards larger social and agricultural groupings, and other recent 
tendencies are amply discussed and supplemented illustrative 
readings. 490 pages, $6.75 


THE FAMILY PERSPECTIVE 
William Kenkel 


The beginning student introduced the study the family 
from major theoretical perspectives: historical and analytical; 
institutional and social; well from the viewpoint dynamic 
family interaction and the psychoanalytical and social psycho- 
logical approach. 472 pages, $6.00 


AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Don Martindale 


This text unique its attempt keep both the unity and 
diversity American life simultaneous perspective. Within 
the framework the community concept and its integrating 
factors, the text traces the diversity, fluidity, and dynamism 
American social life. 521 pages, $6.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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Gunnar Myrdal 


BEYOND THE WELFARE STATE 


exciting challenge America secure greater measure democ- 
racy and shape new and more profound international idealism. 
Gunnar Myrdal calls for more dynamic approach national and 
worldwide economic planning which can the solution 
international political and economic crisis and strengthen the future 
democracy. “There much here enrich our understanding and 
stimulate our further pondering about the human condition—and 
prospects—in the broad and vital area where economics and politics 
interpenetrate.” Edwin Nourse, WASHINGTON POST $4.50 


Alexis Tocqueville 


JOURNEY AMERICA 


Edited Mayer. Here for the first time are the famous fourteen 
notebooks written Tocqueville during his historic visit America 
source his epoch-making Democracy America. 
Traveling from New England the very limits settlement the 
West and from Quebec New Orleans, puts down his observations, 
conversations, and interviews such subjects party politics, the 
jury system, public education, race relations, religion political insti- 
tutions, and the American character. “We are brought magically 
close the people and the land Jacksonian America.” Maurice 
Dolbier, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE $6.50 


Margaret Read 


CHILDREN THEIR FATHERS 


noted sociologist, educator, and anthropologist, Margaret Read tells 
the story children growing among the Ngoni Nyasaland. She 
reveals how the Ngoni system child training instills deep sense 
freedom and security and leads toward the achievement the Ngoni 
ideal personality. “Not only excellent study given culture 
but provides insights and directions all parents and teachers 
solutions universal educational problems.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 


$4.75 


Yale University Press New Haven, Connecticut 
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AND THE POOR 
GET CHILDREN 


LEE RAINWATER 


Associate Director, Social Research, Inc. 
assisted KAROL KANE WEINSTEIN 


Prof. Philip Hauser the University 
Chicago says this book that “is 
must reading for all interested un- 
derstanding the conduct and thought 
that part the population 
often referred ‘the lower classes.’ 
This little volume, sub-titled ‘Sex, Con- 
traception and Family Planning the 
Working Class,’ without question the 
most insightful and useful. work have 
seen this subject. Although 
based study limited group 
respondents, not only reveals the 
major obstacles effective regulation 
family size among the less educated 
and lower income groups but authori- 
tatively points the types programs 
which can help them help themselves.” 


224 pp., $3.95 


ELEMENTS 


VITAL STATISTICS 


BERNARD BENJAMIN 
Chief Statistician 
General Register Office Great Britain 


book intended assist public health 
and welfare workers, whose decisions 
often depend upon demographic infor- 
mation, understand the purposes, 
derivation and meaning the vital 
statistics they use. Data are presented 
and explained they are met prac- 
tice, against the background the day- 
to-day problems which they relate. 
The book, which written for those 
without special knowledge mathe- 
matics statistical theory, covers most 
fields social and medical experience 
where the community rather than the 
individual the object attention. 
“The style admirably crisp 
and lucid for complex subject.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


352 pp., 115 figs. and tables, $10.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
MODERN MANAGEMENT 


University College, North Staffordshire 


systematically organized study man- 
agement theory and the factory 
social system, from the board room 
the plant floor, 
team experts. The book focuses 
two crucial aspects management 
theory: its analytical use developing 
framework control and its oper- 
ational use harmonizing goals for in- 
dividuals and groups within the busi- 
ness enterprise. 


“The book [presents] sober, systematic, 
thoughtful discussion human and in- 
dustrial problems. excellent con- 
tribution that emphasizes analysis rather 
than description; basic issues rather 
than surface arguments; and thought 
over Argyris, 
Monthly Labor Review. 

266 $6.00 


PIONEERS 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Edited HERMANN MANNHEIM 
London School Economics and 
Political Science 


These critical essays about the work 
and personality pioneers, written 
leading authorities, present the his- 
tory and crucial issues scientific 
criminology their most vivid form. 
The subjects range from Beccaria the 
18th century such 20th-century men 
Goring and Aschaffenburg, and in- 
clude protagonists the Classical and 
Positivist schools well those who 
belong neither. Dr. Mannheim, who 
edited the book behalf the Journal 
Criminology, Criminal Law, and 
Police Science and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, contributes full examination 
the role each these men and 
weighs the claims the various schools 
and disciplines involved. 


402 pp., $7.50 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, INC., 119 Lake St., Chicago Illinois 
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OXFORD books exceptional interest 


The Chinese the United States 
America 


ROSE HUM LEE. The author, who Chairman the Department 
Sociology Roosevelt University, looks her subject through American- 
Chinese eyes, with great good humor and serious purpose. She gives 
lively, authoritative account the social, economic, occupational, institu- 
tional, and associational life people Chinese derivation this 

7.25 


Thought Reform the Chinese 
Intellectuals 


THEODORE CHEN. this thoroughly documented account 
Professor Chen discusses: the Chinese variety psychological brain-wash- 
ing; how Mao’s government employed Chinese intellectuals from 1950 
1957; and the degree which the thinking Chinese intellectuals has 
been reformed. His study based examination confessions that 
have appeared Communist Chinese newspapers and government 
pronouncements. $5.00 


Coloured Immigrants Britain 


JOHN GRIFFITH, DONALD WOOD, JUDITH HENDERSON, MAR- 
GARET USBORNE, and HERMAN LONG. This report survey 
coloured migrants from the British Commonwealth the United 
Kingdom, undertaken the Institute Race Relations the time the 
1958 race riots England. The account includes economic, social, religious, 
and political aspects the race problem. $4.00 


Race and Politics 
Partnership the Federation 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


EDWARD CLEGG. Explaining the fundamentals the racial problem 
the Rhodesias, this study examines the characteristics the tribal soci- 
eties prior the establishment British Administration Northern 
Rhodesia, and the impact administrative policies and European settlers 
upon each other and upon the African people. $4.80 


all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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COMING SPRING 1961: 


NEW BOOKS THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: Introduction the Study 


Society, Second Edition ELGIN HUNT, Chicago City 
College (Wilson Branch) 


Examines the nature and principal problems human society, with 
emphasis modern America. the new edition, there will four 
additional chapters: two result from expansion earlier material, while 
the remaining two offer new study the Polar Eskimo and detailed 
treatment social stratification. instructor’s manual will available 
gratis. 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW: Readings 


Social Science ELGIN HUNT and JULES KARLIN, 
Chicago City ]r. College (Wilson Branch) 


Corresponds chapter with Hunt’s SOCIAL SCIENCE, yet may 
accompany other texts this field. Each chapter consists one three 
essays well known scholars, most them contemporary. 


POPULATION WILLIAM PETERSEN, University Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley 

Enables the reader relate population trends socio-economic back- 
ground and interpret techniques demographic analysis. Thoroughly 
up-to-date—includes extensive material postwar population trends 
and conditions totalitarian and underdeveloped societies—and scrupu- 
lously factual. 


CULTURE AND MENTAL MARVIN 
OPLER, University Buffalo 

Cross-cultural studies social psychiatry distinguished re- 
searchers the fields sociology, anthropology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. Presents the effects cultural patterns mental health. 


1959 $8.75 


The any 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. 
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New Professional Pedagogical 


Books—Recent Publications the 
Free Press Glencoe, 


THE PREINDUSTRIAL CITY: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Gideon Sjoberg, The University 
Texas 


Examining the city its relations 
the broader society, this analysis de- 
scribes the structure traditional lit- 
erate societies India, China, Medieval 
Europe, and the Middle East. ad- 
dition the author includes succinct 
survey the origin cities and their 
historical development Eurasia, 
Africa and Meso-America, seeking 
explain why certain cities have arisen, 
prospered, and declined 

6.75 


THE EFFECTS MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


Joseph Klapper 


summarizing and evaluating the 
vast amount research the effects 
our new giants mass communi- 
cations, the author provides concise 
statement what know and what 
have yet learn. advances 
series hypotheses media effects 
and evaluates them against empirical 
findings. offers long-needed hand- 
book and unparalleled resource guide 
for researchers the field com- 
munications. $5.00 


IMAGES THE AMERICAN 


CITY 


Anselm Strauss, University 
California 


Depicting the vast and varied color 
American urban development and 
the imagery associated with it. Strauss 
surveys what men have felt about their 
cities, whether they lived outside 
within them; how the immigrant, the 
businessman, the farm boy, and the 
tourist view their cities. Through his 
imaginative recounting, brings vi- 
tality periods, life styles, regions, 
and individuals, and through them, 
the growing, changes Images the 
American City. $6.75 


MAN, MIND AND LAND 


Walter Firey, The University 
Texas 


viewing man’s use resources 
structured pattern processes broader 
than those posited the more limited 
ecological, ethnological, and economic 
approaches, Firey offers the first truly 
total view resource behavior. The 
full implications the interaction 
between social and natural conditions 
relating adoptable resource practices 
are drawn and full theoretical ra- 
tionale for resource planners offered. 


$6.00 


HOUSING METROPOLIS 


Beverly Duncan and Philip 
Hauser, University Chicago 


The most comprehensive analysis 
differentials quality, availability, 
and price metropolitan housing at- 
tributable income, race, age, recency 
immigration, and stage the family 
life cycle. The roles demolition, 
merger, conversion, and new construc- 
tion changing the amount and kind 
housing available the nation’s 
major metropolitan areas are also 
painstakingly $7.50 


THE HUMAN USE THE 
EARTH 


Philip Wagner, The University 
Chicago 


Man does not simply live societies: 
also lives the earth. The im- 
plications this; the ways which 
are affected our earth—the one 
inherit and one create—though 
long neglected, are here last brought 
together. Our life the physical 
world shown actually lawful, 
defining new geography 
transcending the narrower bounds 
sociology and ecology. $5.00 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


Essays Their Persistence and Change 
CHARLES LOOMIS 


Research Professor Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University 


This series essays renowned sociologist analyzes such social 
phenomena religion, economic and social development and other 
forms social change, disasters, and resistance the new. The 
author’s conceptual scheme, which once novel and soundly based 
upon proven concepts sociology, applied systematically through- 
out the book analytic tool for examining social systems. 

Written for one-semester courses social theory, social structure, 
social systems the graduate advanced undergraduate level, 
the text the latest addition the Van Nostrand Series Sociology, 


WILBERT MOORE, General Editor. 
September, 1960 


340 about $5.75 
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Bruce College 


Covers the broad field sociology 
GENERAL SOCIOLOGY interesting manner featuring frequent 


reviews, interest-provoking examples, 
Nicholas Timasheff, Ph.D., critical readings. This text gives the 


many aspects sociology. $5.50 


This basic text aims supply the 


student with firm grasp sociological BASIC SOCIOLOGY 


principles, concepts, and methods. 


furnishes necessary informa- Eva Ross, Ph.D. 
tion for professional 
literature the field. $4.75 


PRINCIPLES important book which applies 
AND ECONOMIC LIFE Christian social principles such major 


American problems 


John Cronin, Ph.D. laws, inflation, corruption unions, and 
the living wage. $5.00 


Skillfully presents the theme that 


knowledge crime must always CRIMINOLOGY 
directed to crime prevention. Under- CRIME PREVENTION 


lying this presentation are critical con- 


cepts individual freedom, the natural Fitzpatrick, and 
law, and the philosophy criminal law. Lois Higgins 


$6.50 


timely text which studies im- 
CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS portant social issues: birth control, 
divorce, euthanasia, etc. Complete with 
charts, graphs, study problems, and 
chapter bibliographies. $4.75 


Clement Mihanovich, Ph.D., and 
Joseph Schuyler, S.J. 


Comprehensive marriage counseling 


book written from Christian viewpoint FUNDAMENTAL 
and intended specifically for marriage MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


counselors, physicians, and social work- 
ers. $8.00 John Cavanagh, M.D. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2609 Bruce Milwaukee Wis. 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


Paul Landis, Washington State University 


This popular basic textbook offers unusually extensive coverage, in- 
cluding systematic treatment social structure with discussions 
the roles and statuses the sex, age, and occupational groups. thor- 
ough, unified discussion social control and the devices used so- 
ciety insure social conformity presented. Teaching aids include 
reading lists, discussion and review questions, film lists, and wealth 
outstanding illustrations. “Very stimulating the evidence 
scholarship sufficient satisfy the most demanding.”—J. Richard- 
son, Marshall College. Manual available. 1958. 726 pp; 
158 ills. $6.50 


THE FAMILY: Process and Institution 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University 


Examining the nature and origins, the types and dilemmas fami- 
lies, this comprehensive, integrated textbook views the family process 
successive family dramas dynamic and often inconsistent cultural 
environment. Major emphasis placed the life cycle family ex- 
perience from infancy through adolescence, courtship, marriage, and 
parenthood. “Thorough, scholarly, handling evidence.”— 
Blood, Jr., University Michigan. “Insightful, 
Gerald Leslie, Purdue University. 1955. 651 pp.; 104 ills., tables. 

$6.50 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Robert Caldwell, State University lowa 


authoritative approach the study crime and delinquency. 
This informative textbook uses the resources many fields discuss 
the historical and contemporary aspects crime, law enforcement, and 
penal administration. Fully covers criminal investigation and military 
justice; includes inmate’s account prison life. impressed 
with the thoroughness analysis and the clarity 
Shalloo, University Pennsylvania. 1956. 749 pp.; ills., tables. 

$7.00 


GROUP and Applications 


Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University 


comprehensive survey important new discipline, this text- 
book presents unified and coherent discussion the dynamics 
small group behavior, its problem areas, and its practical applications 
education, industry, community relations, and the political process. 
“Helpful and stimulating. Professor Bonner has brought together per- 
tinent material and developed excellent book.”—William Leap, 
Florida State University. volume Psychology Series edited 
McV. Hunt. 1959. pp. $6.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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CULTURE AND SOCIETY, 1780-1950 


Raymond Williams. critical history the concept “culture” 


developed England from 1780 1950. $1.45 


PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, JEW 
Karl Barth. Three essays prompted the rise Nazism, intro- 
duced and edited Will Herberg. Anchor Original. 


SMALL TOWN MASS SOCIETY: Class, Power and Religion 
Rural Community 


Arthur Vidich and Joseph The inner workings 
small town, including the effects mass media opinion. 
$1.45 
THE NATURE PREJUDICE 


Gordon Allport. comprehensive study the phenomenon 
prejudice and why exists. Drawings; index. $1.45 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS 


William Petersen, editor. How contemporary social science con- 
tributes understanding American social life. Anchor 
Original. 


and the new DOLPHIN series 
THE EXECUTIVE LIFE 


Editors Fortune. detailed, inquisitive, and trenchant analysis 
the top men the big corporations. (Original edition, $3.95). 


95¢ 
all booksellers Send for complete list 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
575 Madison Avenue New York 22, 
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Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control 


SOPHIA ROBISON, Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Proj- 
ect the City New York. 1960, 559 pp., $6.75 
penetrating, thorough and well written text dedicated one 
our most critical social problems. Dr. Sophia Robison alert 
the real roots delinquency and, her usual lucid style, has 
written book that will well received and praised for its per- 
ceptive insights.” Negley Teeters, Temple University 


The Urban Community: World Perspective 


NELS ANDERSON, Research Director, UNESCO Institute 
Social Sciences, Cologne. 1959, 500 pp., $5.50 
adopted by: COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
UNIVERSITY ... MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY... 
UNIVERSITY LAWRENCE UNI- 
VERSITY ... UNIVERSITY MISSOURI 


Criminology and Penology 


RICHARD KORN, The Weeks School, Vergennes, Vt.; 

LLOYD McCORKLE, Director Administration the De- 

partment Institutions and Agencies, 1959, 672 pages, $6.50 
adopted by: BOSTON UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE ... OHIO UNIVERSITY FRANCISCO 
STATE UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON 
RIDER COLLEGE ... PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Research Methods Social Relations, Rev. Vol. 


CLAIRE SELLTIZ, New York Univ.; MARIE JAHODA, 
Briinel College Technology, London; MORTON DEUTSCH, 
Bell Telephone STUART COOK, New York Univ. 
1959, 640 pp., $5.50 
applaud your publishing this revised edition single volume. 
continues one the most useful reference summaries 
research methods. have found excellent classroom 
text.” Glenn Nygreen, Kent State University 


Basic Course Sociological Statistics: 


Combined Text and Workbook 


MORRIS ZELDITCH, Jr., Columbia University. 1959, 384 pp., 


$6.50 
from review SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 


November-December 1959: “Mr. Zelditch has succeeded pro- 
viding meaningful, sociological framework for the development 
basic statistical concepts and, concurrently within this frame- 
work, the opportunity develop necessary technical 
old Hubbard, Los Angeles State College 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE JOURNAL 


Formerly: Social Science Bulletin 
published quarterly the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


Just issued: 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL COOPERATION 
Volume 12, Number 1960 


TABLE CONTENTS 


PART Introduction Maynaud: The effects Technological 
Progress Existing Political Systems, Djordjevic—Political 
and the Promotion Peaceful Cooperation, Walter 
Sharp—Social Systems and Doctrines, Bottomore 
Social Legality, Stanislaw Ehrlich—The Mecha- 
nisms Market and Planned Economies, Kaser—Interna- 
tional Trade and Peaceful Co-operation, 
between Countries with Different Economic and Social Systems, 
Cairncross. 


PART II: The World the Social Sciences—Current Studies, Re- 
views and News. 


Yearly subscription: $6.50 Single copies: $2.00 


popular book reprinted and now available: 


THE POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION IMMIGRANTS 


One the early editions Population and Culture Series, 
this book answers the question how, when and under what circum- 
stances the successful integration immigrants can made. Case 
histories over the past two hundred years furnish examples peoples 
very different origins living together peacefully and constructively. 


199 Pages $2.25 


Order from: 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
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LEARNING THEORY AND THE SYMBOLIC PROCESSES 


Mowrer, University Illinois. Provides systematic 
framework for the analysis and better understanding language and the 
high mental processes general, with special reference pertinent devel- 
opments the behavioral sciences which have occurred during the past 
decade. 1960. 484 pages. $8.50. 


COMPANION BOOK THE SAME AUTHOR: 


LEARNING THEORY AND BEHAVIOR 
1960. pages. $6.95. 


HANDBOOK RESEARCH METHODS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Edited Paut Henry Mussen, University California, Berkeley. 
This the only book Child Development that deals with broad, general 
issues research well with specific research techniques. Thirty out- 
standing specialists the field offer treatments subjects ranging from 
general research design the child’s social environment. 1960. Approx. 
1056 pages. 


THE AMERICAN VOTER 


all the University Michigan. detailed and unique 
analysis what leads the American voter his decision the polls. The 
authors employ the most rigorous techniques opinion sampling il- 
luminate critical problems political and social theory. Beginning with 
the voting act itself and with the immediate psychological forces involved 
this act, they consider the political causes shaping these forces exam- 
ining party loyalties and the influence political history and institutions. 
1960. 573 pages. $8.50.* 


Other important Wiley books: 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AMERICA 


Harry and both Rutgers University. 1960. 510 
pages. $6.75. 


METHODS REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


1960. 784 pages. $9.50. 


LEISURE AMERICA: SOCIAL INQUIRY 


Max Boston University. 1960. 350 pages. $7.50. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


versity Chicago. 1960. Approx. 304 pages. Prob. $6.50. 


Text edition available for college adoption. Send for examination copies now 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc., 440 Park Ave. South, New York 16, 
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American Statistical Association 


This the second annual edition the Proceedings the Social 
Statistics Section containing most the papers given under the spon- 
sorship the Section the Annual Meeting Washington, D.C., 
December 27-30, 1959. Fourteen sessions are included, containing 
papers the following categories: 


Data Evaluation Processes 
1959 Labor Force Measurement and Inter- 
pretation 
Innovations Statistical Research 
Social Science 


Proceedings IV. Contributed Papers 


Place the 1960 Census the Evo- 


lution Important Census Concepts 

the VI. Demographic Facts and International 
Political Realities 

VII. Educational Research Through Ap- 


SOCIAL plied Statistical Methods 
VIII. Some Methodological Problems Sur- 


veys 
IX. Ratio Esti 
STATISTICS Concepts and 
Categories 


XI. The Planning and Financing So- 
SECTION cial Research 
XII. How the 1960 Census will Taken 
XIII. Social Their Organization 
for Policy Use 
XIV. Quantification and Measurement Bi- 
ological and Social Sciences 


These Proceedings are priced merely recover the cost publication 
and mailing. Special price members the American Statistical 
Association: $2.50; price non-members: $3.00 ($.25 will added 
the invoice order received without remittance). possible, please 
include your remittance with the order form below. 


To: AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
1757 St., N.W., Washington D.C. 


Please send copies the 1959 Proceedings the Social Statistics 
Section, $2.50 per copy for members; $3.00 per copy for non-members [if 
order sent without remittance, $.25 will added the invoice cover postage 
and handling). obtain the Proceedings the member price, the member's 
name must included the order form. 


ADDRESS 
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GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and Theory 


Edited Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, University Michigan 


basic text for the course group dynamics; collateral text for courses social 
psychology. Nineteen chapters the First Edition are retained. Twenty-three chapters are 
new. Among the authors chapters included the new edition are: Robert Bales, Angus 
Campbell, Morton Deutsch, Leon Festinger, Fred Fiedler, John French, Jr., 
Gerard, Harold Guetzkow, Mason Haire, Theodore Newcomb, Albert Pepitone, Bertram 
Raven, and Fred Second Edition. 832 pp. $7.25 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 


President, California Association for Mental Health; 
Survey Research Center, University California, Berkeley 


new book profiling seven major social problems our modern American 
the fulfillment massive undertaking research....Each chapter...is followed 
adaptations from other anthologies which enrich the content and provide diversity 
views.”—E. Bell, Indiana Welfare Department. 582 pp. $6.50 


SOCIOLOGY: Text with Adapted Readings 


Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 
University Texas; University California, Berkeley 


The leading text for the beginning course sociology. Representative adoptions 1960 
include: Bucknell University, Canisius College, Dartmouth College, Earlham College, Em- 
manuel College, Gustavus Adolphus College, Johns Hopkins University, LaCrosse Hospital 
School Nursing, Mercy Hospitai School Nursing, Mount Mercy College, San Francisco 
State College, Toledo Hospital, University Bridgeport, Washington State University. 
661 pp. $6.90 


Our 1960 catalogue lists all Row-Peterson books sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, psychology, and the other social sciences. 
you not have copy this catalogue, write for it. 
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ONTEMPORARY WORLD 
The Social Sciences Historical Perspective 


Thomas Neville Bonner, 

University Omaha; Duane 

Hill, Montana State Col- 

lege; and George Wilber, 

Mississippi State University 
This treatment the social sciences historical 
perspective represents truly integrated text its 
field. treats extensively five historical develop- 
ments: consequences the Industrial Revolution 
bureaucratic organization growth 
personal values the larger world con- 
flict. 


1960 608 pages Text price: $7.95 
GING TODAY'S SOCIETY 


edited Clark Tibbitts, 
Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, and Wilma 
Donahue, University 
Michigan 
Widely used adult education, this text discusses 
aging relation social changes. describes 
growth leisure American various 
changes the aging individual and opportunities 
for continued personal growth. 


1960 418 pages Text price: $6.00 
OCIAL PROBLEMS OUR TIME 


Sociological Analysis 
Kirson Weinberg, 
Roosevelt University 
The sociological analysis shows knowledge inter- 
human action and technique the first step 
reducing, correcting preventing social problems. 
presents theory and methods for studying these 
problems, study deviant behavior types and 
problems arising social groups. 


1960 600 pages Text price: $6.75 
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